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Preface: Scholar, Teacher, 
Mentor, Friend: Essays in 
Honour of Martha Macintyre 


This volume emerges from a two-day gathering in February 2019 at the 
University of Melbourne to celebrate the work of Martha Macintyre, 
whose four decades of groundbreaking scholarship exemplify the 
contributions that anthropologists make to grappling with the challenges 
of inequality. The first day involved the presentation of tributes and 
celebratory papers by close colleagues, friends and former students, some 
of which can be found at the end of this volume. The day concluded 
with a celebratory dinner that featured somewhat raucous (and largely 
unpublishable) informal speeches by Colin Filer, Margaret Jolly, Mary 
Patterson and Deborah Gewertz. The second day comprised a scholarly 
workshop titled “The persistence of inequality in the Pacific’, in reference 
to Marthas seminal 1998 paper on the persistence of gender inequality in 
Papua New Guinea (PNG) and her enduring ethnographic attention to 
the issue of inequality in its many guises. 


Crossing the boundaries between academic and applied work, Martha's 
research has focused on some of the most pressing problems that have been 
faced by Papua New Guineans: poverty, ill health, criminal violence and 
police violence, environmental destruction and the impacts of resource 
extraction. Throughout her corpus, she has tracked the effects of unequal 
power relationships between men and women. Whether writing of classic 
anthropological subjects such as Massim exchange and mortuary ritual 
or gender relations, masculinity, health and medicine, human rights, 
law and order, mining and development or political ecology, Martha 
has investigated the ways that unequal social relationships within and 
beyond indigenous societies generate physical, structural and symbolic 
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violence. Her work highlights distinctively Melanesian understandings 
of personhood but also always analyses cultural difference as emerging 
within a broader context of historical change. 


In an era when anthropology, generally, and Melanesian anthropology, 
in particular, has tended towards abstractions—grand theorisations 
of the nature of the person, the cosmos or social relations—and where 
ethnographic detail is sometimes valued only for the ways it serves 
theory, Martha has given primacy to these wicked real-world problems 
of unequal social relations. She cuts through assumptions that are often 
taken for granted and prevailing ideologies to grasp better the experiences, 
frustrations and perspectives of those people that she writes about and 
collaborates with. Indeed, the force of her writing often comes from her 
indignation at the injustice of a world in which some lives are valued 
more than others, and access to resources and opportunities flow from 
these valuations. 


Martha has continued to return to PNG, which is by no means an easy 
place to conduct research. Her sustained on-the-ground engagement 
with her ethnographic interlocutors, Papua New Guinean colleagues and 
co-researchers is evident in her writing, which is incisive and sophisticated 
but always written with a broader audience in mind. Martha is a former 
president of the Australian Anthropological Society, and she was editor of 
its flagship journal, The Australian Journal of Anthropology, from 2008 to 
2015. In 2012, she was elected a Fellow of the Academy of Social Sciences 
in Australia and she is a Life Fellow of the Australian Anthropological 
Society and the Association for Social Anthropology in Oceania. She has 
inspired several generations of anthropologists with a remarkable legacy 
of teaching and mentoring. Moreover, she has been instrumental in 
laying down the foundations for a future generation of anthropologists 
to find new ways of making anthropology relevant and useful in the lives 
of others. 


Here, we have merely sketched the contours of this remarkable career— 
we can do no better than to point readers to Neil Maclean's perceptive 
Prologue to discover Marthas multifaceted scholarship. The first chapter 
of this collection then orientates readers to the question of inequality in the 
Western Pacific, past and present, to situate the substance of this volume 
and the focus of Martha's research. The longer chapters that comprise this 
book take issues that have been at the core of her work as a starting point 
for exploring multiple dynamics and scales of inequality as we enter the 
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third decade of the twenty-first century. Margaret Jolly’s characteristically 
cogent Interlude provides a moment to reflect upon the connecting 
themes throughout the volume, followed by a coda comprising an edited 
interview with Martha that charts her experiences and encounters with 
anthropology and a bibliography of her work to date. This provides the 
setting—or the mise en scéne—for a series of personal tributes to Martha 
as scholar, teacher, mentor and friend. 


Nick Bainton, Debra McDougall, Kalissa Alexeyeff, and John Cox 
December 2020 


Note: January 2021 


It is with deep sorrow we acknowledge one of our contributors who died 
in the days before this volume went to press. Fred Errington was a great 
friend to all of us and, together with the love of his life Deborah Gewertz, 
produced foundational studies of class and social change in Melanesia. 
Fred was a towering figure in anthropology and worked to encourage 
others and nurture their ideas. This volume carries the imprint of his 
collegiality and scholarship. 


Prologue: Pragmatism, 
Prescience and Principle 


Neil Maclean 


The advantage of reflecting on a good career is that one also reflects on 
the value of academia and the diverse strands that make it up. Martha's 
has been an excellent career to reflect upon. In her tribute to Martha 
(included at the end of this volume), Dora Kuir-Ayius has given us the 
metaphor of the bilum (a woven string bag) to describe this. In this 
volume, her colleagues, students and collaborators celebrate Martha 
as writer, researcher, teacher and supervisor, editor, policy activist and 
participant observer. The bilum metaphor asks us to consider the way 
those strands feed off each other to motivate a career that demonstrates 
both strength and form. Here, I will concentrate on the intellectual, ethical 
and political form of Martha’s work. However, I also want to acknowledge 
Martha’s sustained contributions to anthropology in Australia, including 
her work as editor of The Australian Journal of Anthropology and the work 
involved in supporting anthropology through the Australian Research 
Council process. 


What struck me, both as I revisited Marthas work and listened to the 
speakers at the workshop that formed the genesis for this volume, was 
the coherence of intellectual, ethical and political underpinnings; the 
intellectual conceptualisation of methods, problems and concepts; 
the ethical obligation to register inequality and injustice and also to 
pay attention to people’s own goals and the political imperative to get 
things done. 


Martha and I both first visited Papua New Guinea (PNG) in 1979. This 
was a time when the perspective on anthropology was both historical and 
material, and the context, of course, was postcolonial. Martha came to that 
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context not only with a historical consciousness but also well and truly 
steeped in a century of the historiography, archaeology and ethnography 
of the kula ring (a regional trading network in PNG). What is remarkable 
in one of Martha's first papers, “Warfare and the changing context of 
“kune” on Tubetube’ (1983), is the piecing together of evidence from 
different points in the regional space of the Massim and different points 
in time and the situation of interpretations of both warfare and the kula 
in their regional and historical specificity. The article sets the stage for 
Martha's sustained critical scepticism of the assumption of ‘culture’. 


Her empirical attitude is pre-cultural in the sense that it values the regional 
sense of material flows and political dynamics, rather than privileging 
the perspective of supposedly distinctive cultural positions within 
those regions—part of that ‘translocal microregionalism’ identified by 
Lederman (1998, p. 440) as a through line of the literature on Melanesia. 
Martha’s empirical attitude is also post-cultural, in the sense that she 
views the politics of these regions as integral to Melanesians’ responses to 
both the violence and possibilities of colonial and postcolonial contexts. 
It is from the point of view of the convergence of pre-cultural and 
post-cultural perspectives that Martha mounts her rejection of the closure 
or equilibrium model of the kula ring (a similar convergence forms a key 
point of Lederman’s take on the ‘culture area). 


From my reading, this rejection is key to Martha’s work, because it brings 
into play the connection between historical perspective and questions 
of agency that runs through her work. It envisions the Massim as a set of 
interconnections—where the horizon of a politics lies elsewhere, with 
people who may or may not be persons. 


This brings me to the next major strand in her work. I remember a 1994 
conversation with Martha about the implications of Marilyn Strathern’s 
Gender of the gift (1988), particularly the configuration of agency, 
individuality and personhood. Martha was particularly concerned with 
what she understood to be the exclusion of objectification as an integral 
aspect of the treatment of socially significant human others in Melanesian 
social systems—in other words, that these social systems might, at critical 
moments, depend on the denial of personhood to others. The result of 
this concern was her 1995 paper, ‘Violent bodies and vicious exchanges: 
Personification and objectification in the Massim’. She rejected the 
mapping of the following oppositions onto one another: commodity 
logic/gift logic, reification/personification and Western/Melanesian. 


PROLOGUE 


She critiqued this as a ‘benign’ view that elides specifically Melanesian 
connections between violence and reification and the integral role these 
play in the dynamics of exchange (Macintyre, 1995, p. 34). 


In the Massim context, ‘partibility encompasses ideas of 
dismemberment, destruction and violence’ (Macintyre, 1995, p. 34) 
and also depersonalisation (1995, p. 32). The classification of captives in 
war as gum is telling: 


We called them ‘our meat’. We called them gum. Gum, this word 
is old. It means a payment of flesh. Before, that man or child or 
woman was somebody. But we call them gum. Not a person, just 
our thing. We address the captive as gum. (Macintyre, 1995, p. 35) 


The point of Martha’s analysis was not the cultural dominance of either 
personification or objectification, but rather that both were integral 
moments of a dialectics of exchange and violence. Her informant Pansi 
‘explains quite clearly that the personification of a group of people in the 
captive is necessary for the objectification of the gum to have force and 
meaning’ (1995, p. 38). 


This dialectic of objectification and personification is made particularly 
clear in an account of the reclaiming of a female captive by her kin group. 
Martha showed that: 


she as a person is first objectified, then given a social identity 
within a group, then bargained for in terms of her substitutability, 
then personified as a mother within Tubetube social space, and 
finally reconstituted within her natal group by virtue of her 


exchangeability for pigs and valuables. (1995, p. 38) 


This series of moves were based on the capacity for the ‘abstraction’ of 
the womans reproductive capacity; therefore, Marthas implication 
is that these dialectics are intrinsic to exchanges surrounding marriage. 
It is telling that the violence of that abstraction is noted in the account 
itself: ‘our daughter is not a pig, we do not want pigs. You cannot substitute 


for her with mwali or bagi’ (1995, p. 38). 


For Strathern, the pivot (or elbow) is the key to her conception of an 
agent who acts with ‘another in mind’ (1988, p. 272). For Martha, it is 
the exploitation of this dialectic of personification and objectification, the 
figure of the gum that opens up the possibilities of agency. Over time, 
her work has developed in such a way as to allow the discussion to exist 
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in parallel to distinctive contemporary forms of male and female agency. 
Three strands of discussion have been particularly salient: violence and 
the intersections of Christianity and domesticity, on the one hand, and of 
work and money, on the other. 


Marthas work has been integral to the development of the literature on 
the intersection of gender and modernity and of the specific problem of 
masculinity within that framework. The three key ways in which a critique 
of culture has had formative impacts on anthropology are also key to her 
work: a genuinely historical anthropology, fundamental concern with 
the way that anthropology as practice and as a body of data has been 
embedded in colonialism and its legacy, and gender as a generative and 
foundational form of difference. She has been particularly concerned 
with the intersection of masculinity and violence (Macintyre, 2008). 
Martha renewed her critique of Strathern’s emphasis on partibility and 
of the dominant role it had assumed in accounts of Melanesian social 
reproduction. In her view, this account obscures the significance of 
‘relations of conflict and exclusion’, and by extension from previous work 
of objectification, that are ‘manifest in situations of contestation and 
rivalry’ (Macintyre, 2008, p. 180) and integral to the historical dynamics 
of Melanesian societies. In Marthas view, it is only by recognising these 
historical continuities that we can understand the ways in which such 
capacities for violence have intersected with the forms of violence and 
alienation that are peculiar to modernity. One side of this argument 
concerns how the ‘view that “strangers were enemies” and the parochial 
dimensions of conflict in the past continue to be expressed in settings 
where conflict arises’ (2008, p. 187). In this way, new sources of violence 
may be folded back into a distinctively segmentary political dynamics. 
However, Martha has also argued that what is at stake here are not only 
tactical and strategic understandings of male agency but also ‘continuities 
in masculine embodiment and self-presentation, as both beautiful and 
dangerous (2008, p. 181)—the figure of the Melanesian Rambo is key 
in this context. Most tellingly, it is only if we recognise these continuities 
that we can understand the ways in which young Melanesian men 
turn against their own relational social contexts in embracing forms 
of hyper-masculinised autonomy. In Martha’s view, the only adequate 
approach is to ground both dynamics in forms of historical continuity. 


PROLOGUE 


A similar kind of argument for a historically specific understanding of 
Melanesian engagements with modernity is to be found in Martha’s work 
with Margaret Jolly (1989) on domesticity, family and gender in the 
Pacific. In their Introduction, they emphasise the convergence of three 
factors or processes: 


1. the longue durée of the impact of Christianity, colonialism and trade 
on these systems 


2. the enormous variability of Melanesian domestic and household 
relationships and their articulation within a wider politics 


3. the considerable variations in European takes on domesticity, 
sexuality and gender that were engaged in this history. 


In part, this model speaks to the feedback dynamics of this history, in 
which local transformations in Christianity in one part of the Pacific 
inform later missionising processes in other parts. Equally important, 
however, are the very active two-way processes through which mission 
models find their fit with local domestic and gender relationships: 
‘the link between missionary desires, actual mission models, and perceived 
changes in Pacific domesticity is not a direct chain of causation’ (Jolly & 
Macintyre, 1989, p. 11). It is in the undetermined nature of that chain 
that Martha finds agency. 


To describe what I understand Martha to envision in these histories, 
I return to what is conventionally represented as the opposition between 
gift and commodity forms and reinstate them as forms of historical 
continuum, consistent with Mauss’ account. When these two meet in 
Martha’s imagination, they do not do so in mutual antagonism and 
incomprehension, but rather as a kind of exploratory finding of fit— 
potentially exploitative, but also liberating, forms of fit. In this idea, the 
potential for the commodified and objectified form of exchange is always 
inherent in the concealed interest of the gift. Further, what meets is not 
only the gift and its politics but forms of work and forms of violence. 
Marthas work invites questions not only of logical histories of money, 
but also logical histories of the gift and of violence. All three are grasped 
as exhibiting internal dynamics of objectification and abstraction, even as 
they exist in tension with relationality and partibility. In this, we find the 
internal connection between Martha's anthropology and her engagement 
with development studies and a range of consultancy projects with gender, 
work and resource politics at their heart. 
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I have already emphasised that Martha's historical perspective disposes 
her to critique closed, or simply self-sustaining, models of culture. This is 
equally a function of her ethical bent. This raises not only the imperative 
to understand but also questions about wellbeing and rights and of their 
intimate companions, violence and power—about the future, about 
capabilities and their denial and the morality of labour. Martha has always 
discussed the way women remain prisoners of certain kinds of social 
dynamic, but she has also placed emphasis on the moments at which they, 
often suddenly and surprisingly, walk away from them, as indeed may 
men (Biersack, Jolly & Macintyre, 2016; Macintyre, 2011, 2017). She 
identifies women who move into the wage economy as a way of gaining 
direct control of wealth and who then move back into the gift economy 
of kinship as transactors in their own right (Macintyre, 2011). As I read 
Martha, it is not only the commodifying power of money—reciprocal 
independence, in Gregory’s terms (1982, pp. 100-101)—that allowed 
women such mobility, but also the potential within the gift economy itself 
for an objectifying perspective. I believe her view to be that, unless we work 
to understand what enables people to walk away from such dynamics, and 
what futures they see in those contexts, our broader social theory will 
remain impoverished. The dynamics of fit that I discussed above form 
part of the way in which Martha approaches this. Equally important are 
feminist critiques of masculine models of individuality and autonomy, 
such as possessive individualism, and a recognition of the importance of 
care and the way it is religiously mediated in PNG, as a continuity in 
Melanesian modernity. 


However, I believe there to be a kind of transhistorical understanding 
of capability, and of key human processes such as labour, that enables 
Martha to see and work with a critique of culture in both understanding 
these contexts and in approaching them as policy and local political 
issues. In this, we see the quite radical nature of her divergences from 
Strathern’s more Dumontian take on difference. At the same time, she 
clearly wants to avoid being trapped into the Nussbaum (2000) and Sen 
(1999) ethnocentrism of tradition as (by definition) ‘unfreedom’ and of 
agency as an idealised civic without inherent potentialities for violence. 
She is equally concerned to avoid the faux universalism of human rights 
regimes in her engagement with Merry and the ‘vernacularisation’ of 
rights (cited in Biersack & Macintyre, 2016, pp. 10-12). 


PROLOGUE 


There are two keys to the way Martha steers a course between the Scylla 
and Charybdis of the assumptions of cultural coherence, on the one hand, 
and of the abstractions of rights and capabilities, on the other. One is her 
career-long commitment to research based on participant observation: the 
understanding of people and their actions in the real context of their lives 
and the sustained tracking of people and contexts over time. In this way, 
culture reappears not as the assumption of coherence, but rather as the 
concrete specificities of context and the carefully recorded and analysed 
meaning-based forms of agency through which people build lives and 
imagine futures in those contexts. The other lies in the sustained character 
of her writing over time: a commitment to writing complexity as an 
understanding of the complex of relationships and interests that converge 
in a situation. Three features of Martha’s writing struck me: her insistence 
that readers pay attention to detail and find the argument within it; 
a commitment to clear writing, accompanied by a refusal to allow readers 
to evade complexity, and an ever-present awareness of the past and its 
diversity, which informs a writing problem firmly embedded in the ‘what 
is of the present. 


A 2006 article Martha wrote for the Development Bulletin on indicators 
of violence against women brought much of this into focus. Her overall 
points were clear—there is no point in collecting numbers if they are not 
used, and you cannot use the numbers if you do not understand how and 
why they were collected. Her description of her own practice is salutary 
in its detail: 


In my own work, monitoring crime in an area where there is 
a large mining project, I note the reports that are recorded in the 
occurrence book, noting every person who comes and speaks to 
the police officer at the desk. I also note whether any action was 
taken, any investigation or charges laid. Does she withdraw the 
charges? Does this lead to a court case? Does the victim of the 
crime turn up to court? Is the person convicted? Depending on 
which dataset I chose to go with, I could have a prevalence rate 
of 0.5 per cent or 15 per cent. I know that under-reporting is 
a problem in all countries, but how do I decide what to multiply it 
by to estimate actual prevalence? (Macintyre, 2006, p. 61) 


In sum, Martha writes against closed systems and de-contextualised 
abstractions. She methodologically works to understand people in their 
context; however, she does not write to trap them in it. She names the 
interests that actors bring to specific contexts and insists on giving those 
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interests explanatory power and ethical force, whether negative or positive. 
Martha's work is pragmatic in the very best sense that William James gave 
to the term: 


[she] turns away from abstraction and insufficiency, from verbal 
solutions, from bad a priori reasons, from fixed principles, closed 
systems and pretended absolutes and origins. [She] turns towards 
concreteness and adequacy, towards facts, towards action and 
towards power (James, 1904). 
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Unequal Lives in the 
Western Pacific 


Nicholas Bainton and Debra McDougall 


In October 2018, as Papua New Guinea (PNG) prepared to host the 
Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) meeting in Port Moresby, 
journalists reported on stark disparities that were drawing the ire of the 
nation. News headlines announced that the national government had 
just splurged on 40 Maseratis for APEC leaders (Beldi, 2018). Photos 
showed cargo planes unloading carefully sheathed luxury cars, each one 
valued at more than 100 times PNG’s per capita gross domestic product 
(GDP). Government officials claimed these were needed to transport 
visiting dignitaries in ‘comfort and safety’ (if not style). In a nation where 
most roads are in disrepair and four-wheel-drives are a transport necessity, 
rather than a luxury, many people were outraged by the purchase. 
Meanwhile, in Enga Province, hundreds of kilometres from the APEC 
hype, a young child died of polio, more than 20 years after the last polio 
death and 18 years after the country was declared free of polio. His death 
was not an isolated case; approximately 140 other Papuan New Guineans 
were reportedly suffering from severe polio symptoms (Murray-Atfield, 
2018). The outbreak of this once-vanquished disease, contrasted with 
such ostentatious displays of wealth in the nation’s capital, was a vivid 
manifestation of a failing health system, entrenched inequalities and 
perverse political priorities. 
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The following year, the small atoll nation of Tuvalu hosted the Pacific 
Islands Forum. Regional inequalities once again reached the headlines. 
This time, attention focused on the threat posed by climate change to 
people in the Pacific and Australia’s refusal to acknowledge a climate 
crisis and take meaningful action on this issue. Regional leaders could 
barely disguise their anger at Australia’s failure to recognise its moral 
responsibilities to its “Pacific family (Kabutaulaka & Teaiwa, 2019; 
Regenvanu, 2019). Back in Australia, the deputy prime minister blithely 
dismissed these concerns, stating that Pacific Islanders ‘will continue 
to survive ... because many of their workers come here and pick our 
fruit (McCormack, 2019). Referring to the Seasonal Worker Program, 
his comments evoked a colonial arrogance that highlighted the deep 
inequalities structuring relations between Australia and the Pacific. 
Parallels were quickly drawn with the history of indentured labour, 
where Pacific Islanders were ‘blackbirded’ throughout the nineteenth 
century to work in Australian cane fields (Banivanua-Mar, 2006; Stead & 
Altman, 2019). As this volume goes to press, the COVID-19 pandemic 
is also highlighting dramatic differences in life chances across and within 
national borders. The medical systems of the Western Pacific are ill- 
equipped to deal with existing health challenges, let alone this new virus 
(Aqarau, 2020; Wood, 2020). Aside from the risks of the virus itself, 
the pandemic threatens to trigger fear and social unrest, including anti- 
sorcery violence (Cox & Phillips, 2015; Hukula, Forsyth & Gibbs, 2020). 
And in Australia, temporary Pacific workers are not being provided with 
the same substantial social support that other workers are now receiving 
from the government (Stead, 2020). 


‘These events reflect the radically divergent effects of globalised capitalism 
on the lives of people who call the Western Pacific home. Wherever we 
look, the powerful are siphoning life-giving resources away from the poor 
with impunity—sometimes with their support at the ballot box. Lavish 
consumption by the powerful few is combined with declining living 
standards for the majority. This scenario is unfolding across the world; 
however, as the chapters in this volume show, the abomination of growing 
inequality takes a distinctive form in the western corner of the Pacific. 
‘The region came under colonial rule from the late nineteenth century, but 
indigenous inhabitants were not displaced from their land by settlers in 
the way that the peoples of Australia, Hawai‘i or Aotearoa New Zealand 
were. The almost-continent-sized island of New Guinea and the large 
volcanic islands to its east are rich in soil, minerals, water, forests and 
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people. Yet this remains the poorest region of the Pacific, with the lowest 
GDP per capita and the lowest human development index scores (United 
Nations Development Programme, 2018). 


Our focus in this volume is primarily PNG, with a chapter on Solomon 
Islands and reflections on Vanuatu. These three countries are often 
identified as part of the geocultural region of ‘Melanesia—a term that 
emerged from the racialised sciences of nineteenth-century Europe and 
remains important as a marker of sub-regional identity among both 
independent and colonised states of the Western Pacific (Jolly, 2001; 
Kabutaulaka, 2015; Lawson, 2013; Thomas, 1989). PNG, Solomon 
Islands and Vanuatu are all linguistically and culturally diverse nations 
with small immigrant populations. These features set them apart from 
Fiji, also identified as ‘Melanesian’, where discussions of inequality pivot 
on the racialised tensions between citizens with indigenous and migrant 
backgrounds (Bryant-Tokalau, 2012; Trnka, 2008). In contrast to 
West Papua and New Caledonia, PNG, Solomon Islands and Vanuatu 
are politically independent, no longer subject to racialised colonial 
rule. Although independence ended some of the most overt forms of 
racial inequality, the region remains beholden to foreign donors who 
use their military and economic power to undermine the priorities of 
Pacific peoples and their visions of the future. Simply put, race remains 
important in local understandings of inequality. The regions’ struggling 
middle or working classes resent the exponential differences between 
their own paltry wages and those of handsomely paid (and mostly white) 
consultants from former colonial powers and other metropolitan nations. 
Meanwhile, the rising economic and political power of China has led to 
new and disturbing expressions of anti-Chinese violence. 


This volume teases out particular dilemmas of inequality in the 
Western Pacific. Through close ethnographic inquiry, the authors show 
that current inequalities cannot be disentangled from deep colonial 
legacies and neo-colonial discrimination; they argue that contemporary 
inequalities are multidimensional and multiscale. In the remainder of this 
introductory chapter, we reflect upon the significance of global inequality, 
its particularities in the Western Pacific and chart the contribution that 
anthropologists have made towards understanding one of the most pressing 
issues of the region and our time. We sketch an intersectional approach 
to inequality in the Western Pacific (as both an approach and a point of 
commonality between the chapters) and then provide an overview of the 
major threads running through the volume. 
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A Global Epidemic of Inequality 


As we move further into the twenty-first century, we are witnessing 
both the global extensification and local intensification of inequality. 
The statistics are stupendous; over the past three decades, income and 
wealth inequality have grown exponentially, and the gap between the 
mega-rich and the rest has grown deeper and wider.’ Scholars and public 
intellectuals, politicians and the public and multilateral institutions like 
the United Nations (UN) are increasingly concerned with inequality as 
a powerfully malign feature of contemporary life. Inequality is not only 
terrible for those at the bottom but also terrible for those at the top, 
not least of all because it fuels social and political instability (Wilkinson 
& Pickett, 2009). This manifests in multiple and mutable ways and is 
especially so in the Western Pacific. 


To be sure, considerable improvements have been observed in global 
quality of life. In the Global North, the years that followed World War II 
produced great economic prosperity and optimism, and many governments 
were committed to some form of wealth distribution, including to former 
colonies in the Global South. Economic modernisation and development 
programs provided technical assistance and capital injection to help the 
global poor ‘catch up’. Development aid was deeply tied to Cold War 
politics. It was also grounded in an ideology of progress within the 
booming economies of Europe and the United States that promised 
a path for the future in the poorer countries of the world. In more recent 
decades, global levels of absolute poverty, illiteracy, child malnutrition 
and child labour have fallen at some of the fastest rates in human history 
and life expectancy has increased for many people. The proportion of 
the global population living in servitude has fallen dramatically, and 
many people who were formally persecuted due to their gender, race, 
sexuality or disability now enjoy a wider range of rights and freedoms. 
Likewise, a smaller proportion of the global population lives under 
authoritarian, tyrannical or dictatorial regimes and, despite the global rise 
of authoritarian politics, a larger proportion of people live within some 
form of moderately accountable democracy. 


1 By 2018, the global top 1 per cent of earners had captured twice as much of global growth in 
income as the poorest bottom 50 per cent of the population (Alvaredo et al., 2018). 
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Arguably, however, these measures of rising wellbeing say little about 
whether people feel that their lives are improving. If globalisation has 
brought people closer together, this real or virtual proximity has also 
highlighted the vast differences in standards of living across different 
classes and countries. Moreover, while gains have occurred in some 
places, absolute levels of poverty have increased in other places, especially 
Sub-Saharan Africa (World Bank, 2018). The grim effects of neoliberal 
political and economic reforms in the 1970s have been profound, often 
unravelling previous improvements and hard-fought gains made during 
the so-called era of ‘embedded liberalism’. As the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund enforced their structural adjustment 
programs and other forms of ‘shock therapy’ (Klein, 2007), the economies 
of many smaller and poorer nations were crushed in ways that immiserated 
the lives of their inhabitants, while the economies of many Western nations 
(and the accounts of specific corporations) prospered at their expense. 
The global spread of neoliberal policies and projects has undermined 
the capacity of nation states to buffer the vagaries of market forces and 
ensure the wellbeing of all their people. The relentless privatisation of 
public goods and services, the reduction of social assistance programs 
and the removal of government regulations on big corporations (or the 
failure to apply these rules consistently) has helped to entrench massive 
socioeconomic inequalities. 


Privatisation has also meant that the contract between labour and capital 
has been torn apart; workers in this new economy are forced to adapt to 
the logic of the temporary and insecurity has been normalised under the 
guise of flexibility. In a world that seems to be developing a contemptuous 
attitude towards the poor and working classes, the ideal subject is the 
responsible ‘self-managing entrepreneur’, who is expected to believe 
that the path to freedom and wellbeing can be found in greater levels of 
self-exploitation—or plain hard work. At the same time, reliance upon 
the extraction of non-renewable resources has unleashed new forms of 
inequality linked to environmental destruction and forced dislocation, 
the privatisation and enclosure of common property and modern forms 
of wage slavery. Old forms of ‘primitive accumulation that transferred 
labour and raw resources from the colonies to the core through bloody 
raids and violent seizures have been supplanted by more insidious and 
enduring forms of ‘accumulation by dispossession’ that redistribute 
wealth upwards and across capitalist economies (Harvey, 2005). A sizeable 
portion of this wealth is now concentrated in the hands of an emerging 
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global oligarchy that, according to Thomas Piketty (2014), reflects a global 
return to ‘patrimonial capitalism’, which we could summarise as a form of 
‘accumulation by inheritance’. A proliferation of tax breaks and tax havens 
have further redefined the geography of accumulation, as dis-embedded 
and unencumbered capital flows freely between global cities and their 
once-remote tax haven entrepôts (Shaxson, 2011). 


Feelings of abject disconnection and pervasive expressions of resentment 
have emerged among some low-income populations in the spaces left 
by the decline in traditional working-class forms of social and political 
solidarity. Identity- and place-based politics have flourished, as cultural 
interests trump economic interests and political leaders exploit the 
fears and aspirations of those who long for the supposed security of 
times gone by. In some industrialised democracies, these political and 
economic changes have engendered feelings of anxiety and helplessness, 
which partly aid in explaining the rise of populist politicians, the revival 
of older political forms and the re-emergence of paranoid politics and 
authoritarian responses. 


Against this global backdrop, we believe that a focus on inequality is 
important due to the ways that inequality consistently undermines 
individual and collective wellbeing. Beyond an inability to enjoy the 
things that money can buy, the poor of the world are more vulnerable 
in almost every imaginable way, perhaps most frighteningly by climate 
change—induced catastrophes and other environmental and viral hazards 
that the world’s wealthy have caused but are able to escape (Jolly, 2019; 
Robbins, 2017). As we noted at the outset, this asymmetry has become an 
urgent issue in the Pacific. The consequences of such uneven development 
are profound, and these processes might be understood as another form 
of ‘slow violence’ that is imposed upon disadvantaged groups of people in 
distant places. 


Capitalism(s) and the State in the 
Western Pacific 


Serious socioeconomic and political inequality has a relatively shallow 
history in the Western Pacific. In the pre-colonial era, status hierarchies were 
relatively modest—nowhere did the socio-genealogical distance between 
chiefs and commoners approach those of the great kingdoms of Tonga or 
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Hawaiʻi. Moreover, unlike the islands of eastern Indonesia, Western Pacific 
societies were not incorporated into ancient Hindu—Buddhist polities or 
Muslim trading networks. Until the advent of European colonialism in 
the late nineteenth century, no imperial languages were superimposed, 
no tributes were exacted, and no overarching power claimed sovereignty 
over local communities. Political authority was grounded in relationships 
with ancestors, living kinsfolk and allies. Even where status was inherited 
genealogically, there was little intergenerational accumulation of material 
wealth or rights to mobilise labour. Inequalities certainly existed— 
everywhere, men exercised power over women, and elders exercised 
power over youth. However, until the last generation or two, there were 
no classes or castes, no landless peasants and no aristocrats. 


The history of contemporary inequality in the Western Pacific begins with 
colonial expropriation of land, labour and resources in the nineteenth 
century. The presence of European traders and whalers transformed 
indigenous social worlds through new infectious diseases, tobacco, trade 
goods and steel tools. Local leaders with access to Europeans were able 
to dominate those without such access—the beginning of new kinds of 
internal inequalities.” Perhaps the most momentous development in the 
islands of Melanesia was the labour trade. Early recruiters used violence 
and trickery; later, the need for money and trade goods induced tens 
of thousands of recruits to sign up with limited awareness of the harsh 
conditions and high mortality rates they would face on the plantations of 
Queensland and Fiji (Banivanua-Mar, 2006; Siegel, 1985). In the early 
twentieth century, Australia’s racist immigration legislation ended the 
Queensland labour trade but indenture continued within the boundaries 
of newly established colonial administrations. This internal labour 
mobility helped to consolidate the differentiation between ‘haves’ and 
‘have-nots’ within the territories that would become Vanuatu, Solomon 
Islands and PNG. 


These emergent inequalities had powerful effects when PNG gained 
independence from Australia in 1975, Solomon Islands from the United 
Kingdom in 1978 and Vanuatu from the condominium government of 
France and the United Kingdom in 1980. Colonial administrations sought 
to create an indigenous elite, as quickly as possible, to staff government 
offices and fill other roles that had hitherto been reserved for white men. 


2 See, for example, Martha Macintyre (1994) on the importance of colonial relations in the 
dominance of Trobriand Islanders in the kula exchange network in Papua New Guinea. 
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Class inequalities began to take the place of racial hierarchies. Regional 
differences in experiences of colonialism also produced ethnic arrogance, 
as some groups considered themselves more civilised, Christianised and 
modern than others, by virtue of longer and more intense engagement 
with commerce, colonial government and Christianity (Errington 
& Gewertz, 1994). Others harboured simmering resentments over 
exploitation of land and labour by the national government or by fellow 
citizens (Allen, 2013; Bennett, 2002). 


Political independence coincided with a transition from labour-intensive 
plantation economies to resource extraction. These changes in the social 
organisation of labour created large-scale disruption and, as Matthew Allen 
observed, ‘one would be hard-pressed to name a single extractive project 
in Melanesia that has not produced violence of some form’ (2018, p. 6). 
Inequality lies at the heart of all such conflict—rage that some individuals 
and groups are benefiting, while others are not, and frustration at the 
unfulfilled promises of states and corporations. After PNG obtained 
independence, the mining sector steadily expanded through a succession 
of large-scale projects (Bainton, 2010; Jacka, 2015; Kirsch, 2014). As holes 
were being dug and mineral wealth was being exported, international 
capital fuelled the expansion of the logging industry in PNG and Solomon 
Islands from the early 1980s, leaving a trail of environmental destruction 
and dashed hopes for development (Allen, 2011; Bennett, 2000; Filer 
& Sekhran, 1998). With a growing number of multinational resource 
companies operating in the region, and as thousands of international 
labourers and companies find employment and business opportunities 
in these industries (Bainton & Jackson, 2020), contemporary resource 
extraction resembles a second wave of colonial expansion. Paternalistic 
colonial states may have been replaced by politically independent states; 
over time, however, these have become ‘contractual states’ or ‘corporate 
states (Kapferer, 2005) that have outsourced their development 
responsibilities to foreign corporations while wealth is accrued in distant 
lands or tax havens such as those found in Vanuatu (Rawlings, 2011). 


Other forms of dispossession are at play in Vanuatu, whose independent 
government refused commercial logging. A strong reliance upon tourism 
and construction as alternative ‘roads’ to development has allowed 
international investors and local collaborators to seize large tracts of rural 
and urban land for tourist resorts and residential properties, dispossessing 
many customary landowners (McDonnell, 2017). The various land 
transformations unfolding in Vanuatu can be understood as forms of 
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‘land grabbing’ or very specific examples of the ‘processes of exclusion’ 
found by Derek Hall and his colleagues in the South-East Asian 
context (Hall, Hirsch & Li, 2011; McDonnell, Allen & Filer, 2017). 
Although tourism provides opportunities to celebrate cultural traditions, 
it simultaneously exacerbates existing forms of dispossession—these 
‘exotic encounters’ overwhelmingly shape the ways that global others 
regard the people of Vanuatu and the broader region as a whole (Alexeyeff 
& Taylor, 2016; West, 2016). 


Such transactions and extractions have created a new class of people who 
are both displaced and “dis-emplaced’ or, simply, ‘out of place’. Now, more 
than ever, human migration is a pressing development issue—it is also 
an issue of justice, human rights and social imaginaries. Throughout the 
Western Pacific, people are relocating in increasing numbers in search 
of economic opportunities and services, safer environments or a better 
existence (Lindstrom & Jourdan, 2017). Although much of this migration 
follows a ‘rural to urban’ path, some movement is also ‘rural to rural’, 
particularly to agricultural and resource frontier zones (Bainton & Banks, 
2018). In these contexts, where customary forms of landownership 
typically prevail, land-poor migrants enter into a broad range of formal 
and informal arrangements to access land for residence and subsistence, 
which in turn generates complex social relations (and sometimes bloody 
conflicts) between ‘insiders’ and ‘outsiders’ or ‘landowners’ and ‘tenants’. 
The scale and speed of this in-migration, particularly to frontier zones, 
stresses local environments, local identities and the social and political 
fabric of local ‘landowning’ communities in ways that are often not 
anticipated, desirable or reversible (Bennett, 2002; Koczberski, Curry & 
Anien, 2015). 


Some migrants find the better life they were seeking; they may obtain 
jobs or access to money, improved health and education for their children 
or a status that they could not have achieved by staying at home. Many 
face enormous pressure, living in entrenched conditions of unacceptable 
poverty, with no access to land, no real prospects and no real escape 
(Bainton, 2017). For a long time, it was widely held that homelessness 
was a not a problem in the Western Pacific—that it was structurally 
and socially impossible in these countries where everyone could either 
claim some customary connection to a ‘place’ or rely upon social relations 
for support or the so-called ‘wantok system’. While anthropologists have 
long documented the challenges faced by rural migrants in urban centres 
(Levine & Levine, 1979; Morauta & Ryan, 1982; Strathern, 1975) and 
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the social relations of informal urban ‘settlements’ (Goddard, 2005; 
Hukula, 2015; Rooney, 2017; Zimmer-Tamakoshi, 1998), the issue 
of homelessness has evaded sustained anthropological attention and 
generally only been observed in passing. However, rising homelessness 
in cities such as Port Moresby must be understood as a critical index of 
extreme inequality and broader socioeconomic shifts. 


Resentment about the way wealth is being generated from local land 
but not shared with local people is compounded by a situation in which 
foreign states are seen to be engaging with the people and governments 
of the region in fundamentally self-interested ways. Development aid has 
always been tied to post-World War II geopolitical alliances and, thus, 
the self-interest of the donor nations. However, this aid—so important 
in supporting many of the projects that do make a difference in ordinary 
lives—is increasingly tied to political projects. Panicked about China's 
rising influence in the region, Western powers are seeking to entrench 
their status as preferred allies and development partners of Pacific Island 
nations. However, Australia’s intransigence on the threat of climate 
change means that many people across the region are questioning 
established allegiances and looking elsewhere for support (Morgan, 2019; 
Teaiwa, 2019). 


Perhaps the most distressing manifestation of geopolitical inequality is the 
implementation of Australia’s offshore detention policies, which resulted 
in hundreds of asylum seekers being incarcerated on Manus Island in 
PNG and the small island nation of Nauru (Boochani, 2018). These 
policies contravene international human rights conventions; they also 
reflect broader geopolitical inequalities, as the Australian government 
imposes its political and economic will upon its former colonies who 
remain dependent upon Australian aid. The refugee-industrial complex 
reproduces multiple levels of antagonism between Australia and PNG, 
guards and detainees or ‘clients service officers’ and their ‘clients’ 
(Coetzee, 2019), prisoners and landowners or, supposedly, ‘genuine 
asylum seekers’ and ‘illegal cue jumpers’ (or the sans-papiers), to name but 
a few. Old and new tropes of savagery coalesce in Manus through forms of 
mutual mischaracterisation, as local residents and foreign prisoners adopt 
the white Australian fear of Muslims and ideas of racial superiority to 
describe each other as ‘cannibals’ and ‘terrorists’ (Rooney, 2020; Salyer, 
2018)—depictions that ultimately deny human dignity. 
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Let us be clear, then—these postcolonial states are not suffering from 
‘underdevelopment’. Rather, they are suffering from the overdevelopment 
of inequality-maximising and profit-maximising forms of capitalism, 
which transform land and resources into commodities without 
opportunities for meaningful labour. They are suffering from a lack of 
government capacity to mitigate the environmental and social harms 
of resource capitalism and harness and distribute its windfall profits to 
all citizens of the state. Finally, they are suffering the consequences of 
struggling to be truly self-determined in the face of conflicting pressures 
from the larger states surrounding them. 


Inequality Lived Locally: Anthropological 
Perspectives 


Anthropology’s most lasting contribution to the study of inequality has 
come from its empirical focus on those who bear the brunt of capitalist 
expansion, those who are on the resource frontiers, those whose stories are 
rarely the focus of global news and those who are often not even counted 
in statistics. Since Malinowski’s famous research in the Trobriands, 
ethnographic research in the Western Pacific has also inspired some of 
the discipline’s most ambitious challenges to Western assumptions about 
society, economy, personhood and social relationships. The work collected 
in this volume engages with a range of these scholarly discussions. However, 
these chapters also evince unease with grand social theory that reduces 
complexity and overlooks social change—a reflection of the intellectual 
orientation of anthropologist Martha Macintyre, whose work has inspired 
this volume. This frustration with theoretical abstraction also reflects the 
pragmatics and politics of research practice. Several contributors have 
worked across academic and applied settings, many have done fieldwork 
in diverse sites across the region, and almost all have done fieldwork across 
decades rather than in one intensive visit. The editors are all based in 
Australia, a nation whose foreign policy and aid programs have direct 
effects on the lives of Western Pacific people. Therefore, we approach 
anthropological theory not as an end in and of itself, but as a means to 
better apprehend the lives of ordinary people. Here, we focus on five 
intersecting issues that have attracted anthropological attention to the 
lived experience of inequality: egalitarianism and hierarchy, capitalism and 
class, gender relations, racial inequality and local responses to inequality. 
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Egalitarianism and Hierarchy 


The small-scale and fluid structures of Western Pacific polities have 
long been a focus of anthropological analysis. Much of this analysis is 
orientated around typological models of political structures or cultural 
ideologies. Another important strand of analysis has focused less on these 
typological contrasts and more on historical transformations of hierarchy 
and egalitarianism. 


In 1963, Marshall Sahlins famously contrasted the ‘chiefs’ of the 
large Polynesian kingdoms of eastern Oceania with the ‘big men’ of 
the small-scale Melanesian polities of western Oceania. In Polynesia, he 
suggested, a chief’s power was determined by his place in an overarching 
political hierarchy: a nested structure of authority into which a leader 
was born. In contrast, power in Melanesia was personal—grounded in 
a leader’s ability to build factions, rally allies, demonstrate generosity, 
call in debts and amass resources through energetic action. Sahlins later 
admitted that his schema was an oversimplification; more problematically, 
the essay suggests that Polynesians had ‘advanced’ more than Melanesians, 
an implication that Epeli Hau‘ofa (1975) saw as affirming centuries of 
colonial racism. Sahlins’ provocation is nevertheless useful in highlighting 
the extent to which leadership in the Western Pacific has been grounded 
in social relationships rather than overarching institutions. 


This big man/chief model is only one of the frameworks anthropologists 
have used to understand political status in the Western Pacific. Roger 
Keesing (1985) argued that a troika of ‘priest, chief and warrior’ was 
appropriate to seaboard Melanesia, rather than the ‘big man’ of the New 
Guinea Highlands. Some anthropologists have focused on common 
features of Austronesian societies that stretch from Madagascar to 
Hawaiʻi: founder ideologies, an emphasis on precedence and a sense of 
hereditary leadership (Jolly & Mosko, 1994; more recently, see Ku & 
Gibson, 2019; cf. Barker, 2019). Maurice Godelier distinguished between 
the Melanesian ‘big men’, whose authority came through control of 
wealth, and the ‘great men’, whose power came through ritual or esoteric 
knowledge (Godelier, 1986; Godelier & Strathern, 1991). Scholars have 
used these models to understand colonial transformations of leadership; 
John Barker, for example, called indigenous pastors the ‘new great men’ 
of the region (2012), whereas others have documented the proliferation 
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of modern paths to power through education, business and government, 
the reification of customary exchange activities or the combination of all 
of these (Bainton, 2008). 


Another influential strand of scholarship on egalitarianism in Melanesia 
has taken inspiration from Louis Dumont. Dumont aimed to understand 
the configuration of values within whole societies; he depicted India as 
orientated around holism and hierarchy, whereas the modern West was 
orientated around individualism and egalitarianism. In a paper that 
applied Dumontian analysis to the ethnography of Melanesia, Joel Robbins 
(1994) argued that Dumont conflated individualism and egalitarianism 
and overlooked the degree to which these value orientations conflict. 
Robbins argued that equality is a far more central value in Melanesian 
societies than those of the West and that this value is realised through 
relationality, rather than the holism or individualism identified by 
Dumont. Although Dumont has been widely criticised for his ahistoricism, 
Robbins adopted Dumont’s approach in his now-classic ethnography of 
Urapmin Christianity to theorise the clash of moral values in a situation 
of dramatic cultural change (Robbins, 2004). This Dumontian approach 
also animated Mark Mosko’s critiques of Robbins’ claim that evangelical 
Christianity is ‘unrelentingly individualist’ (Mosko, 2015) and has been 
influential in other work on ideologies of hierarchy and egalitarianism 
(Rio & Smedal, 2008). However, as one of us argued more than a decade 
ago (McDougall, 2009), such Dumontian-inspired analyses of ideologies 
of individualism reveal little about the lived experience of individualism, 
particularly in an era of rapidly increasing socioeconomic inequality. 


In contrast to approaches that focus on typologies and essentialist 
contrasts across cultures or civilisations, Martha Macintyre is among 
scholars who have insisted on understanding indigenous leadership, 
exchange, personhood and individualism in Melanesia in the historical 
context of colonialism, which had reorganised regional relationships, 
established a monopoly on violence and enforced a colonial peace 
that enabled an efflorescence of exchange networks (Macintyre, 1983, 
1995; see also Douglas, 1979). In the context of broader interest in 
the ‘invention of tradition (Hobsbawm & Ranger, 1983; Jolly, 1992; 
Keesing & Tonkinson, 1982), anthropologists also turned their attention 
to the ways that colonial missions and administrations sought out and 
sometimes helped to create the office of ‘chief’. In some situations, these 
neo-traditional roles have had profound and lasting effects, particularly 
when authority is grounded in the church and, more ambivalently, the state 
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(see e.g. Keesing, 1969; McDougall, 2015; White, 1991). Whether 
they were colonial inventions or not, chiefs were proliferating all over 
the region in the decades following political independence, combining 
traditional and novel forms of power (Main, this volume; White, 1992; 
White & Lindstrom, 1997). 


One aspect of this transformation is institutionalisation. Post—-World 
War II and postcolonial male leaders tended to emerge with the support of 
kin groups; however, their authority was also derived from the translocal 
structures of government administration and translocal missions. This 
incipient bureaucratisation or depersonalisation of authority was short- 
lived—power was still very personalised. For our purposes, the more 
important transformation is the disarticulation of power from generative 
relationships with kin and land. This dynamic is evident in Keir Martin's 
(2013) discussion of new forms of social stratification in post-disaster East 
New Britain. Whereas older big men accumulated and then distributed 
wealth, new ‘big shots’ mobilise relational ties to build power and access 
wealth (often under the name of ‘tradition’); however, they are typically 
seen as failing to adequately redistribute the benefits (see also Zimmer- 
Tamakoshi, 1997). They are accused of forgetting about their kin, keeping 
everything for themselves and cutting off their relational networks to live 
as selfish individuals. Such laments resonate in almost every community 
in the Western Pacific (Bainton, 2009). 


Nowhere is the alienation of power from local relationships more evident 
than in large-scale resource extraction projects (Filer & Le Meur, 2017). 
The ‘ideology of landownership’ (Filer, 1997) appears to ‘ground’ power 
in localised kin groups, whereas in fact, the constitution of corporate 
landowning groups has served to concentrate power in the hands of 
individual brokers whose power is derived from companies and the 
state. These new ‘tribal’ leaders of the extractive industries are rarely 
accountable to the people whose interests they may claim to represent, 
generating the kinds of impasses that often lead to violent conflict. For 
the female members of these ‘resource communities’, the absence of male 
accountability is particularly stark. Although earlier forms of personalised 
politics were always dominated by males, kin relations and lineage 
structures often gave women a degree of power, particularly (but certainly 
not exclusively) in those matrilineally oriented islands of the Western 
Pacific. As Macintyre has shown in her work on gender and mining in 
Melanesia, the rise of extractive economies has routinely excluded women 
from the benefits of extraction in a more thoroughgoing and distinctly 
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non-traditional way. Across Melanesia and beyond, men gain more jobs 
than women and have greater access to project-related wealth (Beer, 2018; 
Lahiri-Dutt & Macintyre, 2006). Despite recent attempts to address the 
role of ‘women in mining’ and related industries, their employers often 
implicitly (and sometimes explicitly) reinforce values of male economic 
privilege that affect familial relations and marginalise women (Macintyre, 
2017, p. 11). 


Capitalism and Class 


Discussions of changing political authority—the unequal distribution of 
power over persons within a society—are intrinsically linked to changing 
economic relations. Although class distinction, like racial distinction, is 
a form of inequality previously exogenous to the Western Pacific, class 
consciousness has evidently emerged across the region with some very 
Melanesian characteristics. As such, we use the term ‘class’ in both analytical 
and descriptive senses to describe the historically particular relationship 
between labour and capital that is central to political economy and, more 
generally, to economic inequality of various sorts, including gradations 
of personal and household income and wealth, distinctions between 
‘landowners’ and ‘non-landowners’, ‘big shots’ and ‘grassroots’ and so 
forth. In this section, we chart the ways in which anthropologists have 
invoked class analysis and focused on the social relations of accumulation. 


Anthropologists have asked how ‘pre-colonial’ distinctions have been 
altered, enhanced or erased as these societies have engaged with cash 
economies and state-based political systems. Pioneering fieldwork 
conducted in the highlands of PNG between the 1950s and 1970s 
sought to understand and theorise historical forms of inequality and the 
transitions that were occurring in the late colonial period (Strathern, 
1982). This work focused on then current topics of enquiry, including 
relations of production (Josephides, 1985; Kelly, 1993; Modjeska, 1982), 
systems of exchange (Sillitoe, 1979; Strathern, 1971) and the question of 
whether some groups were seemingly ‘pre-adapted’ to the competition of 
market economies (Finney, 1973), all of which provided opportunities 
for further theorising ideas of inequality. Much of the anthropology that 
followed has been concerned with the twin issues of change and inequality. 


The introduction of cash currencies and market economies did not 
completely undermine existing sociopolitical structures. Cash and trade 
goods were often easily absorbed into forms of ceremonial exchange and 
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put to good use for social and political purposes. These changes illustrated 
the capacity of some ceremonial economies to absorb new objects and 
forms of wealth, while resisting the absorption of values and practices 
associated with them in the global capitalist economy. Sahlins called this 
process ‘developman’, which he contrasted with ‘development’, whereby 
introduced items are used in ways that enable people to become ‘more 
like themselves’ on a grander scale (1992). These inflationary dynamics 
of traditional exchange are evident in many places. As some people 
harness newfound wealth for customary purposes, existing sociopolitical 
hierarchies and systems of value are redefined (Bainton & Macintyre, 
2016) and others are pushed out of regional economies altogether 
(Zimmer-Tamakoshi, this volume). These changes have created new forms 
of distinction between what can and cannot be sold for cash (Akin & 
Robbins, 1999), eclipsing any allegedly hard division between gifts and 
commodities (Foster, 2008; Gregory, 1982). 


More epochal than the creation of new markets for foreign goods has 
been the transformation of land and labour into commodities. In the 
plantation era, some late colonial village leaders of coastal and island 
Melanesia were able to tap into the wealth produced; they expanded 
cooperative societies, bought ships, built wharfs and sometimes used 
the infrastructure of missions to connect to broader trading economies. 
‘The shift to extractivism reconfigured regional socioeconomic dynamics, 
with little accumulated wealth remaining in local hands or invested in 
local lands. Consequently, most people of the Pacific have now concluded 
that capital accumulation is happening, very clearly, elsewhere. 


Many rural communities hope that resource extraction will bring 
‘development’. Some extractive ventures have improved the lives of 
some communities in the absence of the state, even if only temporarily 
(Jorgensen, this volume). Yet the impoverishment of many ‘host 
communities’ and the degradation and pollution of their environments 
expose the corporate rhetoric of ‘shared value’ and ‘social responsibility’ 
as self-serving constructs designed to further corporate interests. These 
outcomes are not simply the result of rapacious and unaccountable 
corporations. Political elites and dominant landowners also redirect the 
flow of wealth by whisking money away in offshore investments and 
real estate, or they consume this wealth through conspicuous forms of 
largesse to ensure political power and support (see Main, this volume). 
‘The extractive relations that characterise these enclaves are underpinned 
by unequal ownership of the means of production (land and capital), 
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use of capital and land to generate profits under competitive conditions, 
uneven distribution of the burdens and benefits of extraction, groups of 
customary landowners who expect privileged access to the mineral wealth 
generated from their lands (and the jobs and business contracts created 
by these projects) and groups of people who are compelled to sell their 
labour to subsist (Bainton, this volume). To the extent that different actors 
succeed in their different endeavours, their accumulation squeezes others 
out or suppresses their rights and interests, reinforcing and sometimes 
deepening the inequalities from which it all began. 


By the 1990s, anthropological research was exploring how class ties were 
overtaking the ties of family, clan or even regional identities, as elites and 
the new urban middle class sought ways to distinguish themselves from 
their rural relatives (Gewertz & Errington, 1999). While the gap between 
the grassroots and the big shots continues to grow unabated, the waged 
and salaried working class or middle class also continues to expand its 
ranks (Cox, 2018, this volume). This growth has created additional forms 
of labour stratification—some people working for resource companies 
and other multinational companies form a kind of ‘labour aristocracy’, 
while public sector employees survive on more modest or meagre wages 
with fewer cheques and perquisites (Filer, this volume; Golub & Rhee, 
2013). The overall growth in educational opportunities also means that 
the number of people leaving school and university has outstripped the 
opportunities for meaningful employment, producing a disillusioned 
and disaffected generation of educated citizens with fewer prospects 
for the future (McDougall, this volume). The rising cost of urban life 
and the insecurity and instability of employment and other livelihood 
opportunities (Sharp et al., 2015) has created previously unknown levels 
of precarity among town and city dwellers as the myth of subsistence 
affluence is replaced by the reality of urban poverty. 


Gender Relations 


Scholars and popular commentators who characterise the Western Pacific 
as ‘egalitarian’ tend to focus exclusively on relationships among men 
(Jolly, 1987). Like other feminist anthropologists all around the world 
(see especially Reiter, 1975; Rosaldo, Lamphere & Bamberger, 1974), 
scholars of the Western Pacific were interested in how one could understand 
the apparent universality of male political dominance in ways that did not 
smuggle in distinctly Euro-American or Western cultural models. Feminist 
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historians and anthropologists sought to retrieve women’s voices from 
historical archives and to understand the ways that indigenous forms of 
patriarchy were transformed by the patriarchal structures of colonialism, 
capitalism and Christianity (Barker, this volume; Douglas, 2003; Jolly & 
Macintyre, 1989; Ram & Jolly, 1998). 


The quest to understand apparently universal gender inequalities without 
reproducing the culture-bound assumptions of Western social theory lies 
at the centre of Marilyn Strathern’s influential Gender of the gift (1988). 
Strathern suggested that gender inequality can be explained in terms of 
the degree to which a person can constitute themselves as an individual 
or a member of neatly bounded social groups. Due to their reproductive 
capacity (women’s ability to birth others from their own bodies), women 
were far less able to ‘cut’ the relationships that bound them to others. Men, 
she argued, could (at least sometimes) emerge from these networks of 
relationships to stand as autonomous, agentive and self-contained bodies. 
Crucially, these entities could be the individual person or a collective clan 
group—both were social forms that denied connections to the others 
that made them. Strathern was not uninterested in historical change 
(see e.g. Strathern, 1987); however, by mobilising ‘fictional’ binaries of 
‘Us/Them’, “West/Melanesia and ‘Gift/Commodity’, she pushed any 
analysis of colonial transformations to the background. This caused an 
apparent schism between the so-called ‘new Melanesian anthropology’ 
and the ‘new Melanesian history’ (see Foster, 1995; Josephides, 1991; 
Keesing & Jolly, 1992; Scott, 2007). 


Macintyre was among those who most powerfully bridged the polarities 
of this era, drawing on her deeply historical understanding of exchange 
relationships and gendered personhood in the Massim to challenge 
both the romanticism and presentism of the emerging orthodoxies of 
‘Melanesian personhood’. She argued that the efflorescence of exchange 
systems, which were so central to the constitution of persons in the region, 
was profoundly shaped by forcible colonial pacification (Macintyre, 
1983). Macintyre urged theorists of Melanesian personhood to attend 
to the ways that these ideologies and practices were manifest through 
not only the constructive constitution of persons through exchange but 
also the violent destruction of bodies through warfare (Macintyre, 1995). 
Macintyre’s clear-eyed attention to colonial transformations and the 
darker side of indigenous cultural ideologies and practices informed her 
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ongoing focus on gender—not only as a principle of social organisation 
but also as an axis of discrimination that truncated the lives of women and 
girls in PNG and beyond. 


Scholars committed to understanding contemporary gender inequality 
in the Pacific turned attention to both colonial political economies and 
Christianity. The landmark Family and gender in the Pacific, edited by 
Margaret Jolly and Martha Macintyre (1989), showed that current gender 
inequality is not a simple continuation of supposedly traditional customs, 
as is too often suggested by so much contemporary commentary on high 
rates of gender-based violence in the Pacific. In many cases, introduced 
forms of male domination have both overlaid and exacerbated indigenous 
patriarchy and opened new possibilities for contestation. European 
Christian missions and contemporary indigenous Christianity have been 
particularly paradoxical in this regard (Choi & Jolly, 2014; Tomlinson 
& McDougall, 2013). Victorian-era missions glorified the domestic role 
of women, viewing their proper place as in the home rather than in the 
agricultural work that is the very definition of productive femininity in 
most of the Western Pacific. Yet Christianity also opened new spaces for 
socialisation, particularly the critically important women’s fellowship 
groups that emerged (along with non—church affiliated women’s 
cooperatives) throughout the 1960s and 1970s in most Christian churches 
in Melanesia. Sometimes moving from localised concerns to broader 
forms of activism and peace movements, these church groups were the 
‘missing rib of indigenous feminism’ according to Anne Dickson-Waiko 
(2003; see also Barker, this volume). 


The commodification of traditional forms of exchange has sometimes 
had deleterious effects on gender relations. This is especially the case 
where ‘bridewealth’ payments—understood by anthropologists as an 
acknowledgement of relations of indebtedness across kin or lineage 
groups and opening the way for lifelong exchanges—are reframed around 
the logics of commodity exchange as the simple purchase of women, or 
what is commonly called ‘bride price’ payments (Filer, 1985; Jolly, 2015). 
Holly Wardlow has shown how Huli women in the highlands of PNG 
have reacted in rage to this sort of alienation from their own reproductive 
power (2006). Other work on PNG women in the modern economy 
suggests a slightly more positive trajectory. Writing of women who have 
leveraged education and skills for salaried positions in the civil service 
or mining economy, Macintyre argued that ‘money changes everything’ 
(2011). Able to avoid or disengage with marital relations that have become 
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both increasingly important and increasingly oppressive in many pockets 
of PNG society, these modern women are able to become the heads of 
their own households, choosing to invest in their own relationships with 
extended kin (Spark, 2017, 2019; Zimmer-Tamakoshi, 1993, 1998). From 
this perspective, rather than merely reproductive capacity or biological 
sex, it is ‘position’ in a broader political and economic space that shapes 
experiences of gendered personhood and agency (Cox & Macintyre, 
2014; Macintyre & Spark, 2017; Spark, Cox & Corbett, 2019). 


Changing gender relations, particularly the new autonomy of salaried 
urban women, is sometimes experienced as deeply threatening by 
Melanesian men, particularly in those contexts in which they see their 
own possibilities narrowed and aspirations squashed. Anthropologists 
have documented such backlashes, which often embrace romanticised 
notions of neo-traditional male-dominated kastom and reject the idea of 
human rights (seen here as ‘women’s rights’) (Macintyre, 2012; Taylor, 
2008a). To this end, anthropologists are paying greater attention to the 
ways that Melanesian masculinities are ‘changing’ (Taylor, 2008b) and 
‘moving’ (Jolly, 2008) as men meet the challenges of rapidly changing 
environments and societal expectations, blending received modalities 
of gender, sexuality, economy and authority with exogenous forms. 
The historical processes of colonialism, Christian conversion, market 
penetration and urbanisation have upset and displaced once ‘hegemonic’ 
forms of masculinity, as the flux and change of Melanesian gender relations 
has given rise to a plurality of masculinities and ‘emergent’ expressions of 
these new masculine ideals (Biersack, 2016; Jolly, 2008; Jolly, Stewart & 
Brewer, 2012; Munro, 2017; see also McDougall, this volume; Zimmer- 
Tamakoshi, this volume). 


Racial Inequality 


The people of the Western Pacific were subject to shocking manifestations 
of colonial racism. Racist ideologies in the colonial era justified 
exploitative labour practices; these ideologies were later mobilised in 
the era of decolonisation to argue that Melanesians were not, and might 
never be, ready for independence (Banivanua-Mar, 2006, 2016). The 
region was also among those sites where the early ‘science of race’ was 
developed (Douglas, 2008). Euphemised racial attitudes are continuously 
encountered in the postcolonial era among ex-colonisers, neo-colonial 
institutions and their agents and in local strategies of identity and 
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resistance. As Tarcisius Kabutaulaka has argued (2015), the legacy 
of European racism continues to shape how outsiders see and interact 
with the region; more disturbingly, perhaps, people of the Pacific have 
themselves taken up some of this racial thinking in their attitudes towards 
one another. 


Racial inequality in postcolonial Melanesia has been transformed as it 
intersects with other forms of inequality. In some situations, new class 
inequalities have eclipsed old racial hierarchies. For instance, these patterns 
are evident in the ways that some urban elites in PNG project a ‘cargo cult’ 
or handout mentality on to the rural grassroots (see Cox, this volume). 
However, the emergence of class differences, and a strong awareness 
of these distinctions and interests, has not erased the legacies of racist 
regimes, the persistence of racial discrimination and persecution or forms 
of racial scapegoating. Ceridwen Spark, for example, has documented the 
racialised experience and humiliations of professional Melanesian women 
working in Australian development programs (2020). The misconception 
that ‘racial differences are materially true and determine the physical, 
intellectual, moral or social qualities of identifiable groups’ (Douglas, 
2008, p. 3) continues to shape sociopolitical relations within Western 
Pacific nations and in engagements with other Pacific Islanders, people 
of European descent and Asian descent. Race, in other words, no longer 
simply means white supremacism. 


Postcolonial racial dynamics continue to pivot around longstanding Euro— 
Australian distinctions. The legacies of colonial racial categories are most 
tellingly evidenced in the persistence of terms like ‘mixed race’ or “hapkas’ 
(Goddard, 2017; Winter, 2017) to describe people of ‘mixed parentage’ 
(Johnson & McGavin, 2017). Just as racialised negative self-perceptions 
are produced when colonial attitudes are internalised (Bashkow, 2006), 
negative attitudes towards Asian migrants have a similar colonial legacy 
and tend to mirror the ways in which some whites denigrate Asian 
people. Melanesians of all class status can be found reproducing the 
racist discourse of colonialism with respect to Asian migrants. In PNG, 
Asians are frequently imagined as possessing a rapacious culture and an 
absence of morality, which is then rhetorically contrasted with Melanesian 
sociality and Christian virtues (Cox, 2015). While many Melanesians 
enter into advantageous arrangements with Asian migrants, and many 
people draw a distinction between ‘old’ and ‘new Asians (Crocombe, 
2007), there remains a deep suspicion and resentment towards Asian 
residents who are accused of buying their way into the region and taking 
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up the few economic opportunities open to poor islanders (Smith, 2013). 
These sentiments have elicited a kind of ‘reactive nationalism (Barclay, 
2012) that has occasionally erupted into large-scale riots targeting Asian 
businesses in major urban centres. This rising anti-immigrant racism on 
the part of those who have missed out on the benefits of globalisation 
again links the dynamics of the Western Pacific to global metropolitan 
politics, where the victims of neoliberal policies that have gutted the 
welfare state seem to direct their anger at migrants rather than the leaders 
responsible for their misery. 


Local Responses to Inequality 


Studies focusing on the dramatic new forms of inequality emerging in 
the Western Pacific paint a dire picture. It is difficult to see how local 
processes of levelling and commitment to community wellbeing could 
make a dent in the inequality-maximising forms of global capitalism that 
are inserting themselves in every corner of society. A glimmer of hope 
may be found in the renewed focus on equality in the UN Sustainable 
Development Goals and the possibility that these global frameworks will 
influence policies and priorities on the ground. Inequality is finally being 
recognised as a universal issue and global crisis; this may signal a long- 
overdue shift in emphasis from perpetual growth to a more justice-centred 
future. 


Moreover, the history of Melanesia is full of movements in which people 
have worked together to bring about a vision of a common good. As 
Tracey Banivanua-Mar observed, ‘Indigenous peoples found and 
practised discrete, and often localised, forms of self-determination that 
resisted administrative borders of convenience and developed Indigenous 
alternatives to national sovereignty’ (2016, p. 151). However, rather than 
being recognised as movements for political autonomy, ‘almost universally, 
these were dismissed as cargo cults and the mere incessant talk of custom’ 
(2016, p. 167). The label ‘cargo cult’ drew attention to only one aspect 
of such movements: an attempt to access material goods and wealth 
possessed by whites. Colonial attempts to contain these movements, and 
anthropological analysis seeking to understand them, have emphasised 
the millenarian and messiantic aspects of these movements and seen them 
as adjustments to aspects of modern life (Burridge, 1971; Lawrence, 
1964; Mead, 1956). More recent work, such as that of Banivanua-Mar, 
has viewed such movements as responses to colonial inequality and 
oppression, as expressing a desire for moral equivalence and as embedded 
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in translocal networks (Errington & Gewertz, 2004; Keesing, 1992; 
Lindstrom, 1993). David Akin (2013) argued that the Maasina Rule 
movement in Solomon Islands should be viewed as a struggle for civil and 
political rights in the late colonial British Empire and part of the broader 
story of civil rights movements throughout the world. In common with 
other anti-colonial and civil rights movements of the mid-century in 
every corner of the world, these Melanesian autonomy movements were 
social and spiritual, rather than technical or bureaucratic. Echoes of these 
movements can be found throughout the Western Pacific and beyond, 
where some of these activities have become institutionalised as indigenous 
churches and regional political organisations, reflecting the persistence 
of normative modernist desires and the uneven distribution of wealth 
and opportunity. 


In the past decade or so, this sense of hope and the desire for social justice 
has been most forcibly directed towards the elimination of ‘gender violence’ 
or ‘family and sexual violence’ (as it is commonly termed in PNG) and 
sorcery accusation-related violence. In response to the apparent upsurge 
in gender-based violence in all its dreadful manifestations, a variety of 
‘reformist’ movements have emerged at the local and national levels. 
These movements, and their agents, must navigate a path between their 
commitment to the ideology of universal human rights and local cultural 
orders that are often deemed (by outsiders in particular) as obstacles to 
be overcome. These imposed hierarchies—between the universal and 
the particular—create specific challenges on the ground for the task of 
‘translating’ and ‘transplanting’ the international human rights regime. 
Similar to earlier movements concerned with social transformation, 
anthropologists have been particularly well placed to undertake historically 
informed ethnographic analysis of these new rights-based movements to 
understand the history of a globalising Western Pacific (Biersack, Jolly & 
Macintyre, 2016; Hildson et al., 2000). 


Making Sense of Inequality: 
Intersectionality in the Western Pacific 


A longstanding tension in anthropology between celebrating diverse 
ways of being and calling out injustice has re-emerged in debates about 
whether anthropology is overly focused on the ‘suffering subject-—those 
people living in pain and poverty or under conditions of violence and 
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oppression (Knauft, 2019; Ortner, 2016). Robbins (2013), for example, 
has made a case for an ‘anthropology of the good’ that seriously engages 
the aspirational and idealising aspects of people’s lives. In contrast, 
Paige West (2018) has criticised what she sees as a worrying trend in 
anthropology to find hope in everything; perhaps we must simply learn 
to sit with suffering more? Anthropologists who continue to work in 
the Western Pacific cannot escape the increasingly harsh conditions that 
characterise many rural and urban settings and shape local aspirations and 
the potential for the future. 


Making sense of these conditions is no easy task. While popular attention 
is often focused on the distribution of wealth and income, inequality has 
many other dimensions that often intersect with and compound each 
other, including gender, race, class, age, ethnicity, disability and sexuality, 
to name but a few. As the chapters in this volume show and the foregoing 
discussion illustrates, it is critical that we attend to the transformation 
of inequality, not simply its persistence or expansion. Wardlow (2018) 
and various others have suggested that we can usefully understand these 
transformations through the lens of intersectionality, which, in the most 
basic sense, is a metaphor for the ways that different forms of inequality 
and discrimination ‘intersect’ dynamically with each other—picture 
a person at a junction with different inequalities speeding towards 
them or, perhaps, to use more island-like imagery, a person caught in a 
convergence of currents. This is a not a grand theory but instead a prism 
for observing complexity in the world—the events and conditions of 
social, economic and political life, and experiences of the self, are rarely 
shaped by single factors. They are formed and reproduced through an 
assorted array of factors in mutually influencing ways. These convergences 
create obstacles and impediments in individual lives that are not always 
easily understood or identified within conventional modes of thinking 
about specific inequalities or through single-axis frameworks (e.g. ‘class’ 
or ‘race’).? Rather than treating race and gender, or other dimensions 
and categories, as simple add-ons to an economic base, intersectionality 
demands a multidimensional and multiscale view of inequality—each of 
the chapters in this volume tackle this head-on. As has often been noted, 
capital is intersectional—it intersects with the bodies that produce labour, 


3 Kimberle Crenshaw (1989) is often credited with coining the term ‘intersectionality’ (although 
the core ideas of intersectionality emerged earlier in various texts and in practice). See also Jolly’s 
Interlude (this volume). 
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the places where resources are extracted and the racialised, gendered 
and class-based structures that produce and enhance the accumulation 


of wealth. 


By focusing on intersections and transformations, we are forced to attend 
to the temporal and spatial dimensions of specific kinds of inequality 
in this region. Attention to historical dimensions assists in identifying 
forms of change and continuity that unfold over time—allowing us to 
simultaneously ‘look back’ and critically re-assess received assumptions 
about past practices and contemporary conditions and to ‘look forward’ 
to future prospects. That is, we can begin to understand how forms of 
inequality between people are historically produced. We are also forced to 
move beyond simple rural—urban binaries and dispel myths that underpin 
regional imageries of land-connected subsistence farmers (or images of 
‘rural affluence’) to attend to the disparities that exist among rural families, 
or what can be understood as ‘relative rural poverty (Burton, 2018; 
Wardlow, 2018). Quite simply, some rural families are poorer and more 
vulnerable than others. The diversity of this region militates against broad 
generalisations, highlighting the need to consider unique intersections or 
conjunctures in different times and places. Likewise, by considering the 
geographical dimensions of inequality, our attention is directed to the 
uneven flow of things—capital, power, ideas and materials—across the 
ocean and the landscape. This allows us to grasp the ways in which some 
places have benefited historically from relationships of dispossession and 
the transfer of wealth from elsewhere and how their present condition is 
partly the result of such inequities (Bebbington & Humphries Bebbington, 
2018). These geographies of power and inequality shape place-making 
processes and the lives of individuals living in the Western Pacific. 


The authors in this volume analyse the enduring structures and experiences 
of inequality in the communities of the Western Pacific and the forms of 
subordination, dispossession, indignity and humiliation that constitute 
their unequal lives, in addition to the multiple counter-movements 
and forms of agency that emerge in response to these transformations. 
Taken as a whole, this volume presents a broad picture of intersecting 
inequalities, heterogeneous forms of violence and oppression and diverse 
kinds of dispossession, in addition to the structures, institutions, beliefs 
and assumptions that underpin and reproduce them. 
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The Chapters 


The chapters in this volume focus on contemporary transformations 
of inequality, as gendered, race- and class-based inequalities intersect 
in novel ways to entrench existing inequities and create new varieties 
of vulnerability. The authors consider not only multiple dimensions of 
inequality but also multiple scales: local, national, regional and global/ 
world historical. Through close ethnographic scrutiny, they highlight 
how relationships between seniors and subalterns, agents and patients, 
patrons and clients, vary across scales—that is, how different scales of 
inequality emerge in lived experience. For example, while it might be 
argued that, from a regional perspective, PNG is subordinate to Australia, 
from a national perspective, the folks driving around in Maseratis during 
and after the APEC meeting mentioned at the outset are hardly subaltern. 
These sorts of multiscale inequalities, found throughout the volume, 
may also be understood as a kind of intersectionality in the generalised 
metaphorical sense of the term. 


These forms of socioeconomic inequality are also reflected in forms 
of epistemological inequality; as anthropologists have long observed, 
some people’s knowledge is valued more than others. As Indigenous 
anthropologists globally and in the Western Pacific have attested (Hukula, 
2018; Rooney, 2018), they face multiple barriers to participation 
in Western-centric institutions, let alone sustained interrogation of 
alternative values and epistemologies. We recognise that such inequality 
is evident in this volume: of all contributors, only John Aini and Dora 
Kuir-Ayius are from the Western Pacific. 


Several chapters in the volume provide a frame for thinking about the 
possibilities and limitations of anthropological research, knowledge 
production and persistent forms of epistemic inequality. Paige West and 
John Aini analyse the costs and exploitative relations that often underpin 
the production of knowledge but are rarely acknowledged or accounted for. 
In places like PNG, small locally based non-governmental organisations 
(NGOs) play a critical role in facilitating the production of conservation 
and environmental knowledge. These local organisations are located within 
a broader field of patron—client relationships between small NGOs and 
‘big international NGOs’. But the structural inequalities contained in 
conservation funding cause material inequalities that create the conditions 
whereby small NGOs must undertake a great deal of unpaid work 
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and incur a range of social and economic debts to service the requests 
(and opportunities) presented by large NGOs. The capacity to mobilise 
networked social relations of obligation and reciprocity is critical in meeting 
these requests. This work is frequently rendered invisible (and structural 
inequalities are hidden) when outsiders naively interpret these activities as 
expressions of ‘island hospitality —and this forms yet another manifestation 
of the casual and insouciant expression of white privilege. Anthropologists 
are reminded that much of their work, and the knowledge they produce, 
is underpinned by debts that can never be repaid. 


In a similar vein, Simon Foale exposes the epistemological injustice that 
arises from the false hierarchy between the so-called ‘soft? and ‘harder’ 
sciences. Within metropolitan centres of knowledge production, different 
kinds of knowledge are valued differently. Whose knowledge production 
is recognised, and why, matters a great deal. Charting his own disciplinary 
journey from marine biology to anthropology, settling on a form of critical 
political ecology, Foale argues against the undeserved hegemony of natural 
scientists in cross-disciplinary projects on environmental problems in the 
Pacific. He exposes the ways in which natural scientists reinvent an ‘anti- 
politics machine’ of reductionist, managerial and deeply neo-colonial 
social science, which studiously ignores so much of what anthropology 
has contributed, and can continue to contribute, to understanding 
and addressing the complex nexus between environmental problems and 
inequality in the Pacific. 


Taking up ideas of attachment and partibility that have been so central 
to theories of Melanesian personhood, Melissa Demian suggests that 
anthropologists—like pigs (Macintyre, 1984)—are ‘semi-alienable’. 
Having worked first in Suau in Milne Bay, Demian finds herself thinking 
through the categories of Suau language and being identified by Papua 
New Guineans not only as a European but also as being from Suau, as 
the PNG place from which she ‘comes from’. Tracking back and forth 
between her experience in Suau and the urban contexts where she has later 
undertaken applied research on gender and family violence, her chapter 
analyses the awkward but productive relationship between anthropologists 
and the communities with whom they work and the sort of knowledge 
that emerges through these collaborations. 


Susan Hemer approaches the question of knowledge production from 
a rather different angle by considering the multiple scales of inequality 
that support the spread of tuberculosis (TB) in the Lihir Islands in 
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PNG, which are also host to a large-scale gold mining operation. Global 
health policies and guidelines may acknowledge the socioeconomic and 
political contexts of diseases like TB; in practice, though, these treatment 
regimens are singular, vertical and context-free. As these global policies 
are translated into national and local contexts, important inequalities are 
often obfuscated and compounded because treatment programs focus 
on individual failures and responsibilities rather than the relationship 
between this disease and structural factors such as poverty and uneven 
development. The mining operation has given many Lihirians better access 
to health services than other Papua New Guineans, but TB is nevertheless 
flourishing in Lihir. Hemer argues that this is partly the result of health 
programs that highlight individual or cultural failures and suppress the 
specific social and gendered inequalities that influence the extent to 
which some people will seek diagnosis and continue with their treatment. 
By ignoring inequality, these programs only help to intensify it. 


Several chapters deal with the transformation of gendered inequalities, 
including changing notions of masculinity. In a historical analysis of 
marriage practices in Maisin society, John Barker upends stereotypes 
of indigenous patriarchy and missionary impacts to demonstrate how 
gender relations were intensely transformed through more than a century 
of engagement with Christianity. As Anglican missionaries waged a long- 
term campaign to impose sacramental marriage, Maisin communities have 
navigated a path between customary obligations that are grounded in the 
traditional ideal of balanced exchange relationships between families and 
Anglican orthodoxy that regards marriage as a lifelong commitment to 
one’s partner and the church itself. Just as the traditional ideal of ‘amity’ 
was better understood as a point of reference for measuring actualities, 
the Anglican ideal of equality was not necessarily achieved in practice. 
Inequalities between men and women, and young and old, are brought 
to the fore as different groups attempt to move between mission rules 
and customary obligations and as enduring tensions in marriage are 
transferred to the church. It was the establishment of the Mother’s Union, 
a local women’s church group, that has had the most contradictory effects, 
because it simultaneously provides women with a platform for greater 
economic autonomy (disrupting male control over economic matters) 
and enables older women to exert authority over younger women and 
usurp the power of the clergy. 
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As is the case with medical care provided by missionaries and miners, the 
benefits of schooling are unevenly spread across geographical regions, social 
classes and genders. Global efforts to expand access to schooling have led 
to children spending longer in school and have reduced gender disparities 
in schooling; nevertheless, rural and poor students often find that, by the 
time they achieve a qualification, it is no longer sufficient to obtain a job. 
Debra McDougall’s chapter analyses the experiences of Solomon Islander 
students who have joined a remarkable vernacular language school. 
All students and teachers she interviewed were critical of the conventional 
school curriculum, which begins with English—a language few children 
understand. Her chapter reminds us that language is a crucial aspect of 
inequality and explores why some of the contradictions of schooling 
are experienced differently by men and women. Both young women 
and men saw how learning the grammar of their own language helped 
them in formal schooling, but only young men spoke of the shame they 
experienced in school and feelings of worthlessness when they failed 
exams or were unable to find work. The frustration and sense of ‘lostness’ 
she describes are evident across the collection, particularly in the chapter 
by Gewertz and Errington. In Ranongga, though, this frustration is being 
addressed in a positive way. 


Deborah Gewertz and Frederick Errington reflect upon Sepik settlement 
life on the outskirts of Madang, where a form of ‘stingy egalitarianism’ has 
emerged as a survival strategy in response to increasing levels of precarity; 
food and generosity are scarce and unruly gangs of disaffected young 
men abound. Social relations have descended into a form of pre-emptive 
levelling, in which individuals refuse to let others get ahead. The insecurity 
and unpredictability of settlement life offer few opportunities for people 
to invest in cultural traditions or to be more like themselves, as Marshall 
Sahlins would have it. Under these conditions, standing out is difficult 
and unwise. The study of settlement life involves pitfalls for researchers 
and their subjects and their research presence—although grounded in 
longstanding and enduring relations of reciprocity with people from the 
Sepik region—has produced unwanted and unanticipated effects. Their 
presence provided unique opportunities for some individuals to get ahead, 
albeit temporarily, exacerbating existing jealousies and contentions with 
other people. Much like West and Aini’s contribution, their confronting 
experience serves as a timely reminder of the sometimes-unintended 
consequences of our presence as researchers and the relationships we form. 
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John Cox examines how the growing gap between PNG’s urban middle 
class and the nation’s rural poor, the ‘grassroots’, is shaped and reproduced. 
Whereas middle-class aspirations are often framed in terms of global 
discourses of progression and prosperity, when the grassroots express their 
desires for development, they are frequently disparaged and dismissed as 
lazy ‘cargo cultists’ waiting for ‘something for nothing’. Different moral 
evaluations of desire legitimatise the accumulative practices of elites and 
render the aspirations and demands of their poorer followers immoral, 
greedy and superstitious. When a series of ‘fast money’ schemes swept 
across the region towards the end of the twentieth century, rural and urban 
investors alike sought their fortunes in these schemes. Many hopeful 
investors lost a lot of money—popular accounts characterised middle- 
class investors as rational and sophisticated (even if the majority failed to 
make a profit), whereas their grassroots counterparts were cast as gullible 
and simple. These emerging class distinctions are being further reinforced 
as the moral economy that binds rural and urban relatives—and ensures 
some form of wealth redistribution—is being restructured around donor— 
client models as members of the middle class begin to see their rural kin 
as subjects who must be mobilised for development. 


Dan Jorgensen’s chapter links back to the theme of masculinities and 
economic stratification and forward to the final chapters that discuss 
inequality and resource extraction. Jorgensen explores the possibilities for 
conducting a ‘remote ethnography’ of the present, a kind of ‘processual 
anthropology’. Focusing on two unexpected events that dramatically 
affected the lives of Telefomin people and others living in the hinterland 
of the giant Ok Tedi mine in PNG, Jorgensen combines both analysis and 
a form of ‘witnessing’ to emphasise the structural inequalities that shape 
Telefomin futures. In the lead up to 2011, there was an unprecedented 
outbreak of violent attacks against alleged witches in a rural village. This 
was later followed by a prolonged period of drought in 2015, which had 
a devastating effect upon the region. When critical river transport routes 
became unnavigable due to insufficient water flow, the mining company 
suspended operations. This also provided the necessary ‘shock’ to enact 
another major change and close the mining town, raising critical questions 
about the future of the mine and, ultimately, the region. Jorgensen 
demonstrates how historical perspectives demand that the ethnography of 
the present necessarily points towards the future, which in turn highlights 
the contingent nature of events. These cases also neatly illustrate how the 
multiple scales of inequality emerge in daily life. The local beneficiaries 
of the mine may be perceived as (illegitimate) superiors to the ‘lost boys’ 
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(or wayward men) in the village. Yet, these same beneficiaries are also 
subalterns without agency in the face of the company’s decision to 
effectively close the local town. 


Laura Zimmer-Tamakoshi charts the long-term engagement with 
capitalism and the resulting transformations that have given rise to new 
forms of inequality and uncertainty among the Gende, who reside in the 
Bismarck Mountains in Madang Province. Gende social relations have 
been completely reorganised around the political economy of extraction 
and the promise of instant wealth. The ceremonial exchanges that once 
constituted a kind of ‘moral economy’ among the Gende and their 
neighbours have been transformed beyond recognition, as men compete 
with huge sums of money to secure their position among an elite set of 
landowners to lay claim to land and other forms of wealth. The rise of new 
power brokers has left many young Gende males feeling disempowered, 
creating intergenerational tensions and troubled masculinities. But the 
most novel (and potentially destabilising) form of inequality to emerge 
is among women—not only the widening gap between males or between 
men and women—as some women have been able to capitalise on new 
economic opportunities to subvert patriarchal power structures and cut 
their social ties to assert new forms of autonomy. 


Michael Main describes a similar set of generational changes in the context 
of the massive Papua New Guinea Liquefied Natural Gas (PNG LNG) 
project that covers vast tracts of Huli territory in Hela Province. Not only 
has this project failed to meet local expectations for development and 
change, but it has also reconfigured expressions of male authority, much 
like other extractive ventures in the region. In the 1950s, Robert Glasse 
described a system of Huli political authority that drew a distinction 
between expert knowledge and the ability to accumulate wealth. The PNG 
LNG project has created the conditions for these two types of leadership 
to converge, as those who are able to make successful truth claims about 
land and genealogies are able to secure huge quantities of wealth from the 
project, which they then convert into more political power. The adoption 
or ‘invention’ of the role of ‘paramount chief’, in what was formerly 
regarded as a ‘chiefless society’, has corresponded with increased levels of 
competition and bloody conflict and the elite capture of wealth. 


While much discussion has focused on the relationship between 
extractive companies and the communities affected by their operations, 
much less has been written about the Papua New Guineans employed 
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in the extractive industries, some of whom are recruited because they 
belong to project-affected communities, while others are recruited from 
further afield. Colin Filer addresses this gap in his chapter on the forms 
of inequality and mobility that are created, moderated and accentuated 
through the employment opportunities created by large-scale mining in 
PNG. The mineral policy framework in PNG creates a series of ‘zones 
of entitlement’ around each major project, which entitles different 
sections of the population to different project-related benefits, including 
employment and business contracts. There are good reasons to believe 
that the extractive sector workforce is more mobile, in both a geographical 
and social sense, than any other sectoral workforce in PNG; elements of 
this workforce may even be considered as a sort of ‘labour aristocracy’ 
within the wage-earning population. The relationship between the social 
and geographical mobility of these workers, the inequalities within and 
beyond their ranks and the extent to which they have become detached 
from the moral economy that binds other Papua New Guineans to 
networks of kinship and affinity within the so-called ‘wantok system’ 
would suggest that some jobs are better for ‘development’ than others. 


In the final chapter, Nick Bainton considers the unequal social relations 
that have emerged within and across the different ‘zones of entitlement’ 
that surround the Lihir gold mine and the various counter-movements 
that have arisen in response to the asymmetries of power and wealth 
between the company and the community. The difference between the 
expectations of the community for corporate-funded social and economic 
development in return for access to their land and the ways in which 
the company has enacted its commitment to the ideology of ‘corporate 
social responsibility’ has resulted in a state of mutual incomprehension. 
Coupled with the impacts from the mine, this has produced a strong 
sense of indignation; community members frequently accuse the 
company and the government of reducing them to mere ‘spectators on 
their own land’—an expression that reflects a specific type of subjectivity 
that accompanies large-scale resource extraction. Local outrage over this 
situation often manifests in a remarkable expression of negative agency, as 
the customary landowners of the mine lease areas use a traditional taboo 
marker (known locally as a gorgor) to menace the mine. 


Bridging the substantive chapters and the personal reflections on Martha 
Macintyre’s legacy that conclude this volume, Margaret Jolly’s ‘Interlude’ 
reminds us of the intersecting inequalities of gender, race and class that 
are foregrounded throughout the preceding chapters and also in so much 
of Martha’s work. Jolly underscores three key characteristics of Martha's 
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scholarship: a sustained critique of class and gender inequality, insistent 
attention to historical transformation and a strong ethic of ethnographic 
fidelity. After weaving together themes from each of the papers, Jolly 
brings us back to the vignette from the Pacific Islands Forum that featured 
at the outset of this chapter to underscore the urgency and the gravity 
of the inequalities inherent in our shared climate emergency. In our 
increasingly overheated world, existing inequalities will only assume more 
perverse and tragic forms. It is difficult to be optimistic about the future 
when the fossil fuel industries and Australia’s sclerotic political system 
seem incapable of change. In these troubling times, Jolly reminds us of 
the best that anthropology can offer, exemplified in Martha’s work: the 
capacity to bring activism and scholarship to bear on the most serious 
issues of our time, to genuinely engage those who have much to lose and 
those who have much to contribute. 
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‘| Will Be Travelling to 
Kavieng!’: Work, Labour and 
Inequality in New Ireland, 
Papua New Guinea 


Paige West and John Aini 


Introduction 


Date: 9 June 
Subject: Introduction and Arrival in Kavieng 1st of July 
To: Ailan Awareness 


Dear John, 


My name is Mary! and I am a Master’s student in Human Rights 
at [a big famous university in Europe]. Im also an aspiring 
filmmaker. Next month, I will be travelling to Kavieng to study 
local forms of resistance to [a very controversial topic] in Papua 
New Guinea. 


Mr Martin Simpson [a staff member of a big international non- 
governmental organisation (BINGO)] has notified me that you 
will be my contact person for accommodation in Kavieng. I have 


1 We use pseudonyms throughout this paper. 
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therefore attached my travel itinerary and will be arriving in 
Kavieng on the 1st of July at 3:00 pm. He has provided me with 
this address for my stay: C/- P. O. Box 329, Kavieng, NIP. 


I am writing to you to introduce myself and to hear if there are any 
things that I should plan for when I arrive — taxi, etc? My tickets 
are attached. 


I look forward to hearing from you and meeting you very soon! 


Best regards, 
Mary 


The emails almost always follow the above format. After the signature, 
the sender has attached their flight details, including their ticket receipt 
and itinerary. The reader of the email, the director of Ailan Awareness, 
a small New Ireland—based Papua New Guinea (PNG) non-governmental 
organisation (NGO), and one of the co-authors of this chapter, usually 
rereads the email several times, worries about it for two to three days. 
Then, they forward it on to their research partner, the other co-author of 
this chapter, who is a professor at a university in New York City and who 
now handles much of the initial correspondence between Ailan Awareness 
and the people whom the two of them have begun to view, over the course 
of their 13-year collaboration, as ‘hard work’. 


‘The sender of the email is, invariably, between the ages of 19 and 30 and 
from Europe, Australia or the United States (US). They are always white.” 
They are either in a terminal degree program, working as a ‘freelance’ 
filmmaker, photographer or activist or travelling with the intent of 
developing a project to apply for a terminal degree program or make 
a proposal for some form of future creative work. They wish to come to 
New Ireland Province, PNG, to ‘do work’ that is in some way connected 
to a liberal politics of social and environmental justice, the conservation 
of biological or cultural diversity or some form of humanitarian-related 


2 Henry (2019) has called for more a more engaged and robust study of whiteness in the literature 
concerned with the global movement of cosmopolitan elites. He asked that we engage a critical 
race theory framework to understand the structural features that uphold white supremacy and the 
structural inequality faced by non-white actors. Although it is focused on voluntourism, we think his 
call also fits for the phenomena we are examining. Moore (2019) examined issues of race and racism 
in her work on sciences as tourism in the Bahamas, to show the asymmetries of power that underpin 
sciences and that are reinforced by tourism. In an unpublished work (Aini & West, n.d.), drawing 
on these scholars, we have begun to think through the racial politics of whiteness in conservation 
in PNG. We do not have the space to rehearse our arguments here; however, we wish to mark that 
whiteness matters tremendously. 
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topic. These people want to ‘make a difference’. They have almost always 
been in touch with someone working for a BINGO in PNG who knows 
about Ailan Awareness and their work and who has, to use a term from 
American gridiron football, ‘punted’ their request for help on to the 
director of Ailan Awareness. The sender, often someone who knows 
almost nothing about PNG, the politics between big non-governmental 
organisations (NGOs) and small NGOs or the financial situation of 
small NGOs, assumes that the PNG NGO is there to help facilitate their 
project. They assume this because they were told so by whoever connected 
them to Ailan Awareness. 


The sender of the email has rarely done any serious reading of the vast 
body of anthropological literature concerning their topic of interest, 
New Ireland Province or PNG more generally. They have often read 
popular works about the place and its biological and cultural context 
there (e.g. magazine and newspaper articles). Therefore, they are unlikely 
to have been exposed to any sustained discussion and analysis of the 
in situ social conventions around exchange, reciprocity, gender relations 
or the local systems of prestige and honour. The sender never speaks 
a local language—of which there are 18 in New Ireland Province—and 
rarely possesses any linguistic ability in Melanesian Tok Pisin, the creole 
language that is the most widely used language in the country. More often 
than not, they are travelling to the country on a tourist visa and are paying 
for their visit with their own funds. 


Since the 1980s, scholars have described people like the ones we endeavour 
to understand in this chapter as ‘scientific tourists’ (see Laarman & 
Perdue, 1989). West has argued that scientific tourism is a form of 
‘alternative tourism that allows tourists to build prestige and social capital 
and that it allows for complex identity work that is both self-building 
and guilt-alleviating (West, 2008, pp. 604-606). She demonstrated that 
scientific tourism is usually, in the context of PNG, a form of ecotourism 
and argued that people like some of the ones we describe in this chapter 
are enacting a form of scientific tourism (West, 2008). More recently, 
Moore has shown how entire tourism economies develop with ‘research’ 
and ‘science’ as crucial components of their infrastructure (Moore, 
2019). Moore, working in the Bahamas, showed how formalised research 
experiences designed by universities and longstanding research institutions 
work to structure experience and socioeconomic-ecological life for local 
people (Moore, 2019). She has argued that, through examining these 
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touristic forms, we can also come to understand something crucial about 
our current sociopolitical-ecological world—what some have called the 
‘anthropocene’ (Moore, 2019, p. 25). 


Other scholars have demonstrated the connection between research 
tourism and volunteer tourism (Campbell, Gray & Meletis, 2008). 
While volunteer tourists may have different intentions to ecotourists 
and research tourists, there are certainly overlaps in intention, desire and 
outcome in the forms (Campbell, Haalboom & Trow, 2007; Gray & 
Campbell, 2007). Both ecotourism and volunteer tourism are big business 
(Conran, 2011) and big sites for scholarly analysis (Butcher & Smith, 
2015). Butcher and Smith (2015) argued that volunteer tourism is based 
on a sense among cosmopolitan elites that travel should be connected to 
something of political and ethical significance, and that people engaged in 
it use it as a way to engage in political action. As a form, it allows people to 
feel that they have shown care and ‘made a difference’, while at the same 
time building a kind of self that they see as moral, ethical and connected to 
a global ethic of responsibility (Butcher & Smith, 2015). Others working 
in this field of analysis have argued that more analysis is required of the 
effects of this form of tourism on the localities in which it is enacted and 
that we must see the people making these trips as agents and not simply 
as passive, well-meaning individuals caught up in systems of capitalist 
extraction (Griffiths, 2016). Therefore, we see this chapter as connecting 
to the tourism literature. 


In this chapter, we analyse these kinds of requests and the social and 
economic interactions and relations that enable them and stem from them, 
using four different lenses. First, we locate this kind of request within 
a broader field of structural inequality and patron—client relationships 
that envelop small NGOs in places like PNG, by describing the history 
of Ailan Awareness and its relationships with BINGOs. Further, we show 
how this history creates the conditions of possibility for both the ‘punting’ 
of the requests and the practice of saying ‘yes to the requests by Ailan 
Awareness staff.* Second, we describe in detail the form that these requests 


3 We are highly attuned to the extreme sensitivity that BINGOs experience when scholars 
and practitioners write about them. We do not write about them lightly and we are not ‘blaming’ 
them for anything. Rather, we are focusing on their structural position in systems of inequality in 
PNG. We could also highlight the structural position of other kinds of institutions (e.g. churches, 
government offices, universities or businesses) in systems of inequality in the country. This would also 
not be about ‘blame’. We do not intend to hurt the feelings of the BINGOs or their staff with our 
analysis. Rather, we attempt to illuminate a system that is both inherently unequal and enduring. 
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manifest through communication, and we expose both the naivety and the 
privilege behind them. We do this to clarify the structural conditions that 
allow for the production of inequality that we demonstrate throughout 
the chapter. Next, we show the forms of work and economic expenditures 
required to meet these requests and the social and economic debts incurred 
in meeting them. We contextualise this in a brief discussion of labour and 
conservation more generally. Alongside this, we examine the mobilisation 
of networked social relations of obligation and reciprocity required and 
expended when this sort of request is met. Finally, we tie all of this back to 
the enduring structural inequality that forms the conditions of work for 
small NGOs and the continuation of a kind of labour-intensive patron— 
client relationship between small and large NGOs. We do not analyse 
the motivations that drive these individuals to come to New Ireland; 
therefore, this is not an ethnographic study of their touristic desires. 
Nor do we analyse the identity work that these individuals undertake 
during and after their visits. Our interest is primarily the inequality that is 
exacerbated by their visit—inequality that they may well not understand 
prior to, during or after their visit. 


The literature on inequality in PNG has focused on inequality in relation 
to traditional, yet changing, local sociocultural contexts (Kelly, 1993; 
Strathern, 1982); in relation to the colonial economy (Fitzpatrick, 1980), 
in terms of gender relations (Beer, 2018; Josephides, 1985; Zimmer- 
Tamokoshi, 2016) and in access to education (Johnson, 1993), knowledge 
(Ryan et al., 2016) and development (Connell, 2005). Gewertz and 
Errington (1999) have shown how various existing inequalities intersect 
with the emergence of class position, status and ideology in a postcolonial 
context. Wardlow (2006) has shown how historic and entrenched 
sociocultural inequalities, such as those mentioned above, intertwine 
with new forms of labour and work to produce cultured forms of envy, 
resentment and desire.‘ More recently, Roberts (2019b) has connected 
an analysis showing that large-scale logging and agricultural development 
increase local inequalities and disproportionately negatively affect women 
and lower-status individuals to an analysis of the structural inequalities 
that allowed for the issuing of the special agricultural and business leases 
that resulted in the same logging and agricultural projects. This could be 
read simply as an enduring anthropological interest in forms of difference 


4 Fora broad overview of the anthropological treatment of inequality in PNG, see Bainton and 
McDougall (this volume). 
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and their emergence in PNG.’ However, Fabinyi, Foale and Macintyre 
(2015) have shown that concerns about the emergence and entrenchment 
of inequality are paramount in the minds of Papua New Guineans. They 
demonstrated that, without a doubt, understanding ‘local priorities’ 
regarding inequality and its redress should be a key goal of scholarship, 
policy making and development priorities (Fabinyi, Foale & Macintyre, 
2015, p. 472). Our interest in inequality, conservation organisations 
and people who are ‘hard work’ follows this literature and, in particular, 
the arguments that understanding the relationship between individual 
inequality, how Papua New Guineans see and understand it and structural 
inequalities that are underpinned by larger, non-local relations of power, 
is important to Papua New Guineans. 


5 This brings us to the question of where anthropologists fit into our analysis. Anthropologists 
have been coming to what is now New Ireland Province since the German colonial period of the 
1880s. They have extracted objects such as Malagan funerary pieces, information such as kinship 
diagrams and land ownership charts and knowledge such as detailed descriptions concerning 
ontological propositions about what is, what can be and what will be. Little of this extracted material 
has ever been adequately repatriated to New Ireland and the anthropologists who have extracted it 
have benefited tremendously through the acquisition of paid positions as scholars, promotion to 
tenured positions and esteem notoriety in their field. Some of these anthropologists have maintained 
deep, enduring and complex social relationships of exchange and reciprocity with the people they 
have worked with. They return to their field sites frequently, maintain close communication with 
‘communities’ and individuals when they are at home (rather than in PNG), pay for young people 
from the places they work to go to school or enter trade training programs, write grant proposals for 
community development projects and, more generally, sit comfortably within longstanding, enduring 
networks of reciprocity and exchange. Further, some of their anthropological work does ‘benefit’ the 
communities and individuals who contributed to it. These anthropologists seem to understand that 
their accumulation of both financial capital and social capital is tied to their extraction of material 
from New Ireland; therefore, they understand that their social relations there must be maintained 
and reciprocated adequately. However, some anthropologists do not seem to understand this point; 
consequently, their work serves as another form of extraction. Indeed, this is the case for all of what 
is now PNG. In this chapter, we do not have the space to articulate and examine the complexities 
of what we conceptualise as ‘the debt that can never be paid’ that anthropologists incur with their 
research in PNG. In a longer work, we would tease out the difference between knowledge production, 
something that we value and believe that anthropologists contribute to in both positive and negative 
ways (West, 2016), and pure knowledge and labour extraction—what we think happens with 
requests like the ones we will describe in the rest of this chapter. Suffice it to say, we do not believe 
anthropologists are innocent; however, we do believe, as our analysis is focused on a different kind of 
actor (one who visits New Ireland once and often never has anything else to do with the place), that 
a deep analysis of anthropology is beyond the scope of this particular paper. 
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Inequality, BINGOs and Ailan Awareness 


In 1993, after working in and around international conservation NGOs 
and the National Fisheries Authority (NFA) as fisheries specialists and 
developing a critique of their practices, three young men from Lovongai 
Island (New Hanover) founded Ailan Awareness. Their initial goal was to 
engineer a new approach to local marine conservation that diverged from 
the norm of externally generated conservation goals that were developed, 
implemented and assessed by outsiders to one that grounded all new 
projects within the context of local sovereignty over resources, conservation 
initiatives and projects and the potential future of resources (Aini & 
Nason, 2016; Aini & West, 2018; West & Aini, 2018; see also Foale, 
this volume). In the 1990s, the founders of Ailan Awareness developed 
what has come to be known as “The Road Show —a process where Ailan 
Awareness staff go to coastal communities to conduct ‘conservation 
awareness’, helping rural and remote people to understand some of the 
science behind observable changes in coastal and marine biophysical 
environments and introducing them to scientific management techniques 
that were thought to help mitigate these changes. Employing men and 
women from New Ireland who spoke the local languages, understood 
the local political and social structures and who were, in most cases, 
socially embedded into the communities through the long tentacles of 
kinship relations and obligations across the region, the Road Show proved 
to be a very effective way to convey the goals of the Coastal Fisheries 
Management and Development Project (CFMDP), a project funded by 
the PNG government and various ocean conservation—related projects. 
During the following decade, word of the success that CFMDP was finding 
through their partnership with Ailan Awareness spread quickly in PNG. 
To say that there was a frenzied buy-in from BINGOs focused on marine 
conservation and from the national government for the methodology 
developed by Ailan Awareness would be an understatement.° 


6 The NGO currently supports environmental conservation efforts in over 20 local communities 
(projects that were crafted by community residents rather than outside NGOs), supports a project 
developed by local master carvers focused on revitalising Malagan carving techniques and traditions and 
passing those traditions on to young people, conducts scholarly research on topics from climate change 
to Special Agricultural Business Leases (SABLs) and land grabbing and runs a small school focused 
on teaching at the nexus of local epistemology and ontology and the scientific method. Over the past 
25 years, the NGO has been locally successful and has become internationally recognised for both its 
conservation work and its radical anti-dispossession stance and practice (Gokkon, 2018a, 2018b). 
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The late 1990s and early 2000s comprised the heyday of Community- 
Based Resource Management (CBRM) and Integrated Conservation 
and Development (ICAD) projects (Halvaksz, 2020; Van Helden, 
1998; Wagner, 2007; West, 2006). These projects were generated in 
the Global North, based on conservation goals that had been identified 
by scientists working for BINGOs and in partnerships between those 
organisations, multilateral institutions (e.g. the United Nations) and big 
international lending institutions (e.g. the World Bank). The ‘country 
programs’ of the conservation BINGOs then carried out these projects 
locally. Part of the ideology driving them was the notion that previous 
conservation project failure, a chronic issue for conservation-related 
interventions, could be staved off by incorporating ‘local people’ into 
the management of biological diversity. Soon, Ailan Awareness had more 
work than they could manage. Everyone wanted a local team to go out to 
rural sites and ‘teach’ people about conservation, in general, and garner 
‘local participation’ in their specific project. Ailan Awareness got swept 
up in this and performed well in terms of assisting NGOs and others to 
facilitate their projects. However, their vision—that of an organisation 
that also worked to educate outsiders regarding the importance of full local 
sovereignty over biodiversity conservation projects—was not fulfilled. 


Throughout the late 1990s and early 2000s, most of the BINGOs 
working in island PNG wanted to engage Ailan Awareness to do CBRM 
and ICAD education. However, they were only willing to pay them for 
services rendered per project; they were unwilling to support them further 
by funding organisational operating costs such as office rent, computer 
support or salaries for staff at times when there were no projects to be 
done (see West, 2016). This put the founders of Ailan Awareness in an 
awkward position—they needed the work from the BINGOs to continue 
to do the unpaid project work that Ailan Awareness was undertaking with 
communities; therefore, they felt that they had to take the work offered 
to them. Essentially, a ‘patron—client’ relationship developed between 
the small NGO and several big organisations—Ailan Awareness became 
a service provider to the very kinds of projects that John, Miller and 
Michael, its founders, had initially founded the organisation to counter. 


Through their success in undertaking and completing contract work for 
the BINGOs, Ailan Awareness became a kind of cover for BINGOs, so 
that they could say to their funders—organisations that were increasingly 
nervous following several well-publicised critiques of such organisations 
lack of local engagement and local partners (see Chapin, 2004)—that 
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they had engaged an indigenous NGO as an equal partner in their work. 
However, these partnerships were incredibly unequal. Ailan Awareness 
was only engaged to do waged contract work; they were not consistently 
funded at a level that allowed for them to adequately maintain an office, 
a staff, a vehicle or a boat. All of these are required to be a functioning 
NGO and, at the time, were being paid for through the Gillet Preston 
and Associates, Asian Development Bank (ADB) and NFA partnership. 
However, with Ailan Awareness listed on major grant proposals to 
multilateral organisations and major global conservation funders, the big 
NGOs were able to garner the vast majority of the money that flowed into 
the area for marine conservation.’ 


There are three notable exceptions to this pattern. First, the NGO has 
a longstanding relationship with archaeologists from the University 
of Papua New Guinea and has collaborated extensively with that work 
across the province. Second, since 2005, the ADB partnered with the 
NFA of PNG and hired the fisheries consultancy firm Gillet Preston 
and Associates to manage CFMDP; they, in turn, contracted John 
Aini and Ailan Awareness to adapt the Road Show to the needs of their 
project. They funded full costs of running the NGO for several years 
and allowed the organisation to take some of the support work offered 
to them by the BINGOs. They did this because they believed that the 
work being done in New Ireland by the BINGOs formed a positive 
contribution to marine resource conservation. This period of funding was 
the only time in its history that Ailan Awareness has not had to rely on 
the BINGOs and the structural position that they hold in the world of 
international conservation. Finally, since 2007, the NGO has partnered 
with anthropologists, ecologists and lawyers from Barnard College and 
Columbia University to expand the NGO’s focus to include projects 
that work to maintain local sovereignty over both biological and cultural 
diversity through revitalisation projects, local awareness projects, research 
project partnerships and locally generated but internationally supported 
small-scale conservation initiatives. 


During this time, due to their success with this contract work, another 
form of relationship emerged between Ailan Awareness and outside 
institutions; they became known as a ‘fixer’ for others in New Ireland. 
BINGOs turned to them to help facilitate their projects logistically, 


7 This also happened across the country simultaneously, in relation to national terrestrial 
conservation NGOs and projects (West, 2016). 
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even when they were not engaged to do the Road Show, specifically, or 
‘awareness’, more generally. BINGOs also began to ask Ailan Awareness to 
provide them with logistical support when they held organisation meetings 
and workshops and when they brought potential donors, journalists and 
filmmakers to the area. Multilateral institutions began asking them to assist 
with organising trips for visiting dignitaries. Diplomatic missions began 
asking them to organise visits for ambassadors, international diplomatic 
core visitors and others to rural villages across the region. Media outlets 
such as the BBC, the New York Times and The Guardian, unaffiliated film 
crews from China, France and the United Kingdom (UK) and global 
justice organisations, such as Global Witness and Canopy Watch, began 
contacting Ailan Awareness when they wanted to send a group or an 
individual to the area, to do a story, find a story or gather data about 
logging, mining or fishing. 


‘These ongoing requests require time, money, networks, work and labour. 
Sometimes, Ailan Awareness is reimbursed or compensated for the money 
and labour expended in fulfilling these requests; however, more often than 
not, this does not occur. They are never compensated—how could they 
be—for the forms of obligation that they amass across the province when 
they call on their personal kinship obligations and networks to help meet 
these requests. They are never compensated for the expertise that they 
provide regarding local social practices and customs and local marine 
tenure organisation. Outsiders assume that their requests are minor and 
do not think through the kinds of expenditures that are involved in setting 
the conditions of possibility for their work in or visit to New Ireland. 


A recent example of this kind of request and the associated labour is as 
follows: Ailan Awareness was contacted by a large group of researchers 
through one of the international embassies in Port Moresby and asked to 
help facilitate a visit to New Ireland by several scholars from an institution 
that had contacted the embassy for help. They wanted to come to New 
Ireland to do a pilot study for future possible research. The embassy 
contacted Ailan Awareness through one of their longstanding research 
partners, who suggested that Ailan Awareness could help the scholars 
negotiate prices for transportation and accommodation on the island 
during their research period. Ailan Awareness agreed to help. In addition 
to helping to secure transportation and accommodation, they paid to 
clear access for the scholars to the villages they wanted to visit and paid 
village elders for their time spent guiding the visitors. Further, upon their 
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arrival in New Ireland, Ailan Awareness provided the scholars with food, 
beer and a ‘traditional hornbill dance’, during their brief visit to the Ailan 
Awareness office in Kaselok Village. 


During their time in New Ireland, the scholars asked a crew of local 
men to assist them with their work. Ailan Awareness staff working on 
that crew reported that ‘we went without lunch in the bush for two days 
while they ate cans of canned tuna and bully beef’. Eventually, John 
Aini organised some of his distant relatives to provide the workers with 
wild cassava harvested on their land. He was able to call on longstanding 
obligations and debts that people had to him and Ailan Awareness. 
The people he called on reciprocated in socially appropriate ways and, 
in doing so, transferred debts of reciprocation back towards John and 
Ailan Awareness. 


Ailan Awareness was never reimbursed for the cash that they spent 
to facilitate this visit. Nor were they compensated for the labour they 
provided—neither the physical labour nor the more nuanced labour 
of mobilising kinship relations to arrange their accommodation, 
negotiate their transportation to and from their site or the work it took 
to negotiate access to the site. This kind of work was rendered invisible 
when it was described as ‘island hospitality; in fact, the seemingly 
hospitable relations of the Ailan Awareness staff will demand that that 
hospitality be reciprocated over and over again for the foreseeable future. 
The relatives will demand that Ailan Awareness and its staff contribute to 
funeral costs and other cultural demands for years to come because they 
assume that Ailan Awareness received extensive financial compensation 
from the group. 


Many of the kinds of requests illustrated by the above example are part 
of what the Ailan Awareness staff have come to view as part of the price 
of doing work in PNG. Their structural position is such that larger 
institutions such as BINGOs, government offices, multilateral institutions 
and diplomatic missions hold sway over many of the resources that the 
small NGO requires to continue its work. ‘Helping’ them with these kinds 
of requests may result in the amassing of both good will and obligation 
from the requestor to Ailan Awareness. ‘The staff of Ailan Awareness reads 
and orders these requests through a Melanesian social order of exchange, 
obligation and kinship relations. They assume that their work will result 
in strengthening these kinds of ties. They also assume that ‘the good will’ 
they will amass with actors and organisations that do not readily participate 
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in Melanesian forms of sociality—what sociologists who do not work in 
Melanesia might call ‘social capital’-—has the potential to garner actual 
financial capital in the form of grants, fellowships and support for the 
small NGO, its student interns and its national staff. 


The group of international researchers mentioned above, for example, 
built good will between the NGO and the embassy and, given that the 
embassy had publicised the NGO’s work in the past, their expenditure was 
seen as part of a networked series of social relations. Additionally, similar 
visits from Global Witness resulted in a series of reports that exposed 
illegal logging on Lovangai and the relationship between that logging 
and SABLs, creating the conditions for a parliamentary inquiry into the 
situation. Further, a visit from the US Navy strengthened partnerships 
between Ailan Awareness and researchers at the University of Papua New 
Guinea. Finally, a recent Canopy Watch visit resulted in a beautiful website 
that focused on the various social and ecological crises currently taking 
place on Lovangai. We interpret these requests and their costs as providing 
benefits to local communities and the mission of Ailan Awareness. They 
are part of the ongoing, enduring sociality of reciprocity in both New 
Ireland and PNG, more generally. 


Requests such as the one we outlined at the beginning of this chapter 
are different. They come from individuals who will likely come to New 
Ireland once, who will never return any of their findings (or film or 
images) to the people or the place and who will usually never contact 
anyone who facilitated their visit again after that visit. After over a decade 
of meeting these kinds of requests, Ailan Awareness has come to the 
conclusion that no one in PNG benefits in any discernible way from the 
significant work they require; therefore, they are a pernicious element of 
structures of inequality that keeps the NGO from doing the work they 
wish to do. Further, we argue that these requests perpetuate a series of 
deeply troubling, racialised hierarchies of inequality. 


Below, we provide one example of the course taken by these kinds of 
requests and the visits. We wish to stress that this one example is of a type 
that occurs repeatedly. This type begins with an initial email, moves 
through a period where Ailan Awareness provides information, then 
into a period in which they discover that the requestor knows nothing 
about New Ireland, resulting in a social ‘mess’ and a host of debts to be 
paid by Ailan Awareness. What follows will be uncomfortable reading 
for some. Some may think something along the lines of ‘oh, but they 
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meant well, they are just young and naive’. We follow Professor Chelsea 
Bond, a Munanjahli scholar who recently argued that thinking of, talking 
about and casting people as ‘well-meaning’ both covers all manner of 
historical sins and reinforces contemporary white privilege (Bond & 
West, 2018). We extend this line of thinking to demonstrate how these 
kinds of requests reinforce structural inequality. 


Visiting New Ireland Province to ‘Do Work’ 


The biophysical environment in which Ailan Awareness works is 
under threat from a variety of internationally driven processes, from 
global climate change to illegal logging and fishing, the growth of oil 
palm plantations and mineral resource extraction through gold mining 
(Nason, 2018; Roberts, 2019a). New Ireland Province may be thought 
of as a microcosm of all global threats to biological diversity. Therefore, 
it draws the attention of liberal subjects who wish to study, document 
and counter what they perceive as environmental injustice. New Ireland 
Province also sits squarely in that zone of Euro—American—Australian 
settlertourist imagination that might be called ‘a tropical paradise’ 
(Foale & Macintyre, 2005). The area is spectacularly beautiful, the people 
are welcoming and kind, there occurs very little violence or crime, and it 
is part of PNG, a place that also occupies a particular kind of place in the 
consciousness of outsiders in terms of how visiting it makes them see, feel 
about and cast themselves. From the colonial period (Stella, 2007) to the 
present (West, 2016), visitors have used their visits to PNG to fashion 
themselves as intrepid explorers. Following their visits, visitors increasingly 
cast themselves as valiant voices for global equality and environmental 
justice who are, due to their experiences in the country, more aware of 
global inequality than others (West, 2012, p. 178). These are the kinds of 
visitors whose requests we examine in the rest of this chapter. 


Each visit begins with the initial email. In the time between the initial 
email to Ailan Awareness and the person’s arrival, numerous other emails 
are also sent between Ailan Awareness staff, Paige West and the impending 
visitor. Some of these, if the person is a student, are invariably between 
West and the student’s supervisors. Some involve the project staff person 
at the BINGO that has suggested Ailan Awareness might help them with 
their visit. Some readers may wonder why Ailan Awareness do not just 
ignore the initial email. We stress that the people emailing have always 
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been in touch with someone in a structural position of power (in relation 
to the small NGO) and that, more often than not, this person works for 
a BINGO upon which, at some point in time, the small NGO has relied 
for project funding. Therefore, the director of the NGO feels obligated 
to answer the email; further, to say ‘no’ to requests makes him feel both 
‘ashamed’ and that he is not maintaining proper social relationships. This 
is, for him, an untenable existential crisis—if he is not willing to ‘help’ 
and return previous social connections, he begins to question his identity 
and his role in the world. The anthropologist feels that it is not her place 
to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to anyone when it comes to their desire to come to 
PNG, because she is also a ‘visitor’ to the country, albeit a longer-term 
one. Although they have a long-term research partnership and through 
customary obligations and affects are now ‘brother and sister’, she also 
feels strongly that everything that Ailan Awareness does, or does not do, 
should be the decision of Ailan Awareness; therefore, she always follows 
her collaborator’s lead. Further, if the person emailing is a student, she 
feels an obligation to help because she knows that people help her PhD 
students when they begin to develop their projects (although she hopes 
that they behave in radically different ways to those that we outline below). 


Ina recent case (that is distinct from the one we described at the beginning 
of this chapter), in which the sender emailed Ailan Awareness three weeks 
before he was to arrive (having already purchased his airline tickets), our 
initial reply, following multiple emails between New Ireland and New 
York, asked the sender for more information about his proposed ‘project’, 
his funding and his adviser, in addition to his plans for accommodation 
and if he had been in contact with any of the people in the communities 
that he planned on spending time with during his visit to New Ireland. The 
sender, a first-year master’s student who we will call ‘Brian’, replied to our 
initial message, beginning a series of messages in which we worked to 
discern his expectations, how he aimed to pay for his visit to New Ireland 
and the level of engagement he had had with the community members 
that he wanted to come and spend time with. Below, we give further 
details of our interactions with him and his advisers, because these mirror 
how the vast majority of these requests and interactions unfold. 


Brian, who had contacted Ailan Awareness only three weeks prior to his 
planned arrival, replied to Paige West’s first email, the one that asked the 
questions given above, five days after it was sent, with a very friendly 
email that offered more detail about his proposed project (including 
his research questions), identified his adviser and gave us a link to their 
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research page. He also advised that his project was to be funded ‘privately’, 
that he had not booked a hotel because he intended to stay at the Ailan 
Awareness researcher bungalow, which he had heard about through the 
BINGO with whom he had been in contact, and that he had not been 
in touch with any of the communities that he was planning to visit or 
work with. His project, which will not be described in detail (to protect 
his anonymity), entailed the examination of an issue that intersects with 
questions of land ownership, resource extraction, governance and the 
role of civil society and transnational activists in natural resource—related 
conflict and environmental conservation. 


Paige and John discussed Brian’s email on the day of receipt and replied 
the following day, with a list of five things that they thought he should be 
aware of before coming to New Ireland—please keep in mind that he had 
already purchased his airline tickets from the UK to New Ireland before 
he sent his initial email to Ailan Awareness. Our email to him comprised 
what we have come to view as ‘the provisioning of information’. First, we 
explained to Brian that the Ailan Awareness bungalow funds the Solwara 
Skul, an Ailan Awareness project, and that the rate is USD 150 or USD 100 
per night, depending on whether food and transportation are included; 
further, the bungalow was, unfortunately, already rented for part of his 
prospective stay in New Ireland. Second, the bungalow is located 13 km 
from Kavieng town; therefore, he must be willing to ride local buses to 
and from town if he decided to stay there without paying the additional 
USD 50 per night. Third, the area of his planned work is over 80 km from 
town, and much of the required travel would be via public transportation 
on very poor quality roads. Therefore, we urged Brian to connect with the 
BINGO with whom he had already been in contact to form a plan for 
his transportation to the area. Fourth, we reminded him that people in 
New Ireland speak 18 different languages, in addition to Melanesian Tok 
Pisin; although people in town speak English, he would need to engage 
a translator for the entirety of his work in the more rural parts of the 
province if he did not speak Tok Pisin (which he did not). Finally, we 
gave Brian the names of several anthropologists who had worked in the 
communities he wanted to visit, in the hope that he would contact them 
to learn more about the local history and custom. We also reminded him 
that local people have the right to refuse researchers who wish to conduct 
work in their communities; this had already been the case with some 
recent attempts to research his topic of interest in the area. 
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Brian replied the next day with a short email that thanked us for the 
information we had provided and informed us that he had booked 
alternative accommodation for those dates that the Ailan Awareness 
bungalow was unavailable, that he would be contacting the anthropologists 
we suggested and that he would contact the BINGO that had connected 
him with Ailan Awareness. Brian did not mention the bungalow fees we 
had quoted; therefore, we emailed him again to remind him of the costs 
and request that he inform Ailan Awareness if he intended to book it for 
the first 15 days of his stay. He replied that he would like to book the 
bungalow, including the additional transportation and food fee, and asked 
how he should pay for the accommodation. Paige replied that he must pay 
in kina, which could be obtained from any ATM in Port Moresby or at the 
airport on the way into the country, but that the ATMs in Kavieng were 
both broken; therefore, he must organise the money before he arrived in 
New Ireland. We also attached an invoice for USD 2,250—the total cost 
of his stay at the Ailan Awareness bungalow. Four days later, Brian replied, 
asking if he would have ‘streaming internet’ in the bungalow. This request 
marks the moment that such interactions shift to what we now call the 
‘knowing nothing phase’. 


Paige replied to explain the nature of internet access in the country and 
the best way to obtain a SIM card for his phone at the airport in Port 
Moresby, including information about the national provider, Digicel, 
and its fee structures. Four days prior to his scheduled flights to PNG, 
Brian emailed to tell Paige that he had encountered ‘a little predicament’ 
and required some help. He was to be travelling over a bank holiday and 
would not be able to access a bank in the UK with enough time for that 
bank to order and prepare the cash. He was worried about being able to 
obtain enough kina in either Australia or Port Moresby before arriving in 
Kavieng, because his bank had recently imposed a withdrawal limit on his 
account. He asked if he could bring US dollars or make a bank transfer 
to the Ailan Awareness account. Paige immediately replied that he could 
transfer funds directly to the Ailan Awareness account, including the 
account details and copying in John Aini and Ailan Awareness. She then 
told Brian that he must do this prior to his arrival because John had to buy 
supplies, pay a female relative to come from a village site to serve as the 
cook, pay another to come to serve as the cleaner, pay for the car he had 
to hire to transport her (because Ailan Awareness does not have a vehicle) 
and pay for the boat to bring the driver and one security guard from 
Lovongai. During this time, Paige and John remained in contact with one 
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another regarding the situation, in addition to Brian’s advisers, who were 
curtly apologetic about his lack of preparation for the visiting but did not 
provide any promise of support in terms of rectifying the situation. 


Brian’s final email to Paige prior to his arrival in New Ireland arrived on 
the evening before his international flight and explained that he would 
try to obtain the money before arriving in Kavieng. However, that same 
evening, he also emailed John. Those emails began with a request for the 
Ailan Awareness bank account details, which had already been supplied 
by Paige. At 10:14 pm, John provided the account details, followed by the 
Society for Worldwide Interbank Financial Telecommunication (SWIFT) 
code (10:19 pm). At 10:23 pm, Brian requested the bank’s address. John 
replied at 10:24 pm; Brian replied immediately with a message saying that 
the postal code for the bank was required (10:24 pm). At 10:33 pm, Brian 
sent a message that said, “Thank you very much. I have now made the 
transfer and my bank has notified me that the amount will be transferred 
to you on Tuesday’, closing with a pleasant ‘sincere apologies’. Over the 
next seven days, no further emails were received from Brian. In New York, 
Paige assumed that the bank transfer had been processed and that all was 
well—unfortunately, it was not. 


Brian arrived in Kavieng and was transported from the airport to the 
Ailan Awareness compound and given access to the bungalow. He was 
also offered the extraordinary hospitality that is common during a visit 
to a PNG village. The Ailan Awareness compound is in Kaselok Village, 
a Tigak-speaking village along the Boluminski highway; the village sits 
between the highway and the Pacific Ocean on the east coast of New 
Ireland. Ailan Awareness has been situated on land owned by people from 
Kaselok since 2001 and has hosted hundreds of NGO-related guests. 
Residents understand the social conventions that European, American 
and Australian visitors desire when they first come to a rural (or peri-rural) 
place in PNG; for example, that visitors do not want children, pigs 
or curious onlookers hanging around their accommodation or locals 
dropping by with questions or to share stories or food. Residents also 
understand the visual iconography of ‘paradise’ that visitors desire, and 
they work hard to provide this to them. The bungalow itself is magnificent. 
It was constructed in the traditional style of Lovongai (New Hanover), 
sits 5 metres from the beach and looks out over a fringing reef. It has 
a bedroom, an equal-sized veranda, screens on the windows and access 
to a private bathroom and shower block. 
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Brian stayed for only five days at Kaselok, before informing John and 
his family that he was moving to ‘a more comfortable and cheap place’. 
This departure shamed everyone at Ailan Awareness; they felt terrible that 
Brian had not found the accommodation acceptable. Additionally, John 
and others had to spend time discussing this with the residents of Kaselok, 
who also felt shame due to the early departure. On the day he left Kaselok, 
John and his family took Brian into Kavieng; John assumed that he would 
pay for his accommodation, food and transportation for those five days 
prior to departing because the transferred funds still had not appeared 
in his bank account. Brian assured John that the transfer had been made 
and that the bank was just slow. The next day John went to the bank and 
waited 112 minutes in line to check on the transfer—still, it had not 
arrived. That same day, while at a hotel in Kavieng, Brian emailed John 
to say that he required an International Bank Account Number (IBAN) 
code for the transfer. John replied that this not the case in PNG; rather, 
banks require a SWIFT code. Once again, he provided all the bank details 
that Brian would need to complete the transfer. 


The following day, Brian emailed Paige to inform her of delays with the 
payment, saying that he had tried to make the bank transfer twice but 
had been declined both times. The next day, he emailed John again with 
an attached screenshot showing that he had entered John’s bank details. 
However, this was not a receipt for money that had been sent—it was 
simply a screen showing the entered details and text that read “Hit enter 
to send funds’. Brian also included an apology to John, assuring him that 
the bank details had been worked out and the transfer was imminent. 
This was John’s last email from Brian—to date, Ailan Awareness has 
received no funds from Brian. John finally admitted to Paige that Brian 
had never paid, saying, ‘I felt ashamed to ask for it anymore’. This 
shame was compounded by the shame that John, his relatives and the 
residents of Kaselok experienced when Brian departed early for a more 
‘comfortable’ location. 


Work, Labour, Expenditure and Inequality 


We view ‘work’ as both the creative somatic refashioning of some materials 
in the world and creative engagement with others to maintain, enhance 
and create social networks of obligation and exchange. We see ‘labour’ 
as the measure and analysis of ‘work’ when it is tied to the capitalist 
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system of production. Anthropologists have illustrated the work and 
labour required to create the idea of a pristine environment in need of 
conservation (Foale & Macintyre, 2005), the ideological work and labour 
that contribute to the crafting of conservation agendas (see Carrier & 
West, 2009), how the work and labour of designing conservation agendas 
has shifted from the purview of scientists to economists (Cleary, 2018) and 
the work and labour that are expended in trying to align local, regional 
and international conservation agendas (Wahlen, 2013). Anthropologists 
have also discussed the social and economic disparity between local 
and non-local conservation workers and conservation NGO employees 
(Hathaway, 2013; Lowe, 2006; Vivanco, 2007; West, 2016). However, 
very few have examined, in detail, the labour that contributes to the 
success of conservation interventions on the ground. 


Genese Sodikoff provides an exception; she has tracked the labour of 
manual workers in Madagascan conservation projects (Sodikoff, 2009, 
2012). She showed that workers perform a range of duties related 
to monitoring reserve boundaries, cataloguing species, maintaining 
infrastructure, working with local communities to help them understand 
conservation rules and working as guides for tourists and scientists. 
Without such workers, conservation projects simply could not exist, 
nor could the scientific ‘discoveries’ that feed back into the international 
valuation of internationally funded parks, reserves and conservation 
areas. Sodikoff examined the creation of value in the forests, the effects 
of hierarchy and highlighted ‘the mundane tasks that have made possible 
the acquisition of certain types of knowledge and the evolution of certain 
philosophies of nature’ (Sodikoff, 2012, p. 7). 


Catherine Wahlen (2013) has argued that we must do more to understand 
the inequality that both underpins local, national and international 
conservation staff and employee interactions and the inequality that 
emerges through the course of conservation projects. We agree with 
Wahlen, believing that, in the context of PNG, one appropriate starting 
point is to analyse the ‘work’ that emerges in the wake of requests such 
as Brian’s. Why, given that Brian’s trip to PNG was not part of a broader 
conservation project, do we connect his trip to this broader field of 
analysis? We do this because he was ‘punted’ to Ailan Awareness by 
a BINGO and because he later wrote a master’s thesis that focused on 
the extremely controversial topic that he initially proposed. In this thesis, 
he offers conservation and activist solutions to the problems generated 
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by the topic; therefore, his trip fed back into the work of fashioning 
external conservation agendas for the country and the work of his own 
self-fashioning as a scholarly voice in conservation. 


During the five days that Ailan Awareness staff were responsible for Brian’s 
visit, they undertook a range of activities that we might consider work. 
However, this work actually began prior to his visit: 


When I receive an email, the cost and the stress start. First, I have 
to run around looking for a good internet connection to answer 
the email. Then, I have to pay for the data to send the emails. 
Every bit of email costs money to send and receive. If I can’t find 
a spot in Kaselok, I have to go into town where the reception is 
better. This costs money (email costs and fuel) as well as time. 


Then, once I have replied, if we decide to help the person, I start 
the organising—getting in touch with people, my relatives and 
the Ailan Awareness contacts to organise for the person to visit 
the place they want to visit or learn about the topic they want to 
learn about (e.g. logging, SABLs, shark calling, undersea mining), 
organising accommodation at Solwara Skul bungalows if they are 
to stay with us in Kaselok or getting quotes from hotels in Kavieng 
for visitors wanting to stay in town, making calls to organise boats 
and trustworthy skippers, physically seeing boat owners and making 
sure that their engines are trustworthy, securing a hire care if I am 
not going to be their driver, finding the best prices for fuel and then 
paying deposits for everything or asking for credit all over town to 
secure the reservations. Then, I have to spread the word with calls 
and texts or physically going to see and to make the communities 
aware that they will be visiting. This is before anyone even arrives. 


After various details are confirmed, financial expenditures begin. Below, 
we give a rough estimate for how much a five-day stay, such as Brian’s, 
costs Ailan Awareness: 


Fixed Costs (all given in PGK) 

Internet service (600 MB): 40 

Electricity (fan, lights and refrigerator): 40 
Phone service: 50 

Ailan Awareness support staff travel: 600 


8 The cost for Ailan Awareness support staff to travel from Lovangai to Kaselok for the visit is 
PGK 100 (for one round trip). We use six staff for each visit (two cooks/cleaners, two carriers/general 
workers, one security guard and one guide), which incurs a total of PGK 600. 
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Pre-visit cleaning materials and bungalow dry goods: 80 
Hire car: 700 

Fuel: 300 

Food for staff:? 330 

Total: PGK 2,140 (approximately USD 637) 


Salary Costs 

Salary for support staff (600 per day): 3,000 
Ailan Awareness director salary: 400 

Total: PGK 3,400 (approximately USD 1,012) 


Prior to Brian’s arrival, Ailan Awareness paid the fixed costs of USD 637. 
Recall that, in our initial communication with Brian, after he had settled 
on staying with Ailan Awareness for 15 days, we sent him an invoice 
for USD 2,250. Therefore, over the course of five days, Ailan Awareness 
spent almost one-third of the amount he agreed to pay but never paid. 
This amount represents approximately 1.7 per cent of the NGO’s total 
operating budget for 2018.'° Further, because Brian never paid his bills, 
none of the Ailan Awareness staff were paid for the work they did during 
his visit. Therefore, following Brian’s visit, Ailan Awareness were USD 637 
out of pocket, because he did not pay his fee, in addition to the debts 
incurred by not paying the support staff salaries. This USD 637 was not 
part of any approved project budgets for 2018; therefore, John Aini was 
required to reimburse the NGO for these costs from his own personal 
funds. This amount represented 4.25 per cent of his total annual salary for 
2018. 


Further, these calculations do not capture other forms of expenditure 
mobilised for Brian’s visit. For example, that unpaid PGK 3,000 in 
salary for support staff (that Ailan Awareness was unable to pay because 
Brian never paid them) created both a financial debt and an enormous 
social debt. The NGO will pay for this repeatedly, in terms of having 
to reciprocate the time and work outlaid by these staff members. Ailan 
Awareness also mobilised kin and broader social networks in the region of 
New Ireland that Brian wished to visit. Prior to his visit, Ailan Awareness 


9 We provide three meals per day: approximately six packets of rice (PGK 4 per packet = PGK 
24), three cans of canned fish (PGK 5 per can = PGK 15), one packet of sugar (PGK 6), one packet 
of coffee (PGK 9) and six bundles of greens (PGK 12). The total cost is PGK 66 per person per day. 
10 For the 2018 fiscal year, the total Ailan Awareness operating budget (for which they had 
funding) was USD 37,500. This includes all NGO expenses (including operating costs and salary) 
and the amount was funded by the Christensen Fund. These are all directed funds, meaning they are 
project related and not part of a general operating budget. 
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staff visited those communities and gained permission for him to visit. 
This entailed the amassing of obligations to people in those communities, 
which will be repaid in the future via contributions to weddings, funerals, 
births and political campaigns. Ailan Awareness will also have to host 
members of those (very remote) communities, if they arrive in Kavieng 
with no place to stay, and loan money to elders from those communities 
when they require bus fares back to their villages. They have, in other 
words, incurred social debts that are impossible to quantify and will be 
repaid over the coming years. 


Of these costs, one Ailan Awareness staff member said: 


Our visitors don’t know these costs, how should they know, who 
would tell them? I am ashamed or they might think I am just 
another Papua New Guinean trying to rob them or I don’t want 
their stay to be expensive. A lot complain about the airfares, saying 
it’s so expensive travelling in PNG, of which I agree. But they 
dont ... they think sometimes ... when I arrive at the airport in 
a car to pick them up, what do they think that the car runs on? 
How do they think we pay for that? And they sit on the veranda of 
our bungalow and they say how beautiful it is and how nice it is to 
have a fresh and clean bed, cooked food, lights for them at night. 
Did it just happen? Is it a miracle? 


Over the course of any visitor stay, Ailan Awareness staff perform various 
kinds of work, some of which may be thought of as ‘labour’ that can 
easily be tied to and valued through a monetised system of social relations. 
First, the staff spends time going to places to set the conditions for the 
visitor’s visit. This work can, and should be, valued at an hourly or daily 
rate. For example, if a staff member spends a day driving to the coast to 
organise for a visitor to go and shoot footage in a remote village, she or he 
should be paid for it. Second, staff spend money to prepare for the visitor’s 
arrival—they hire a cleaner to replace the linen and ensure the guesthouse 
shower and bathroom faculties are clean and in working order. They hire 
women to come and cook for the guest and purchase staple foods such as 
rice, cooking oil and salt. They rent a boat or a car to transport the visitor, 
which must be paid upfront. Each of these aspects is easily monetised. 
Again, you might ask, ‘why doesn’t Ailan Awareness just have a rate sheet 
to give to people?’ In answer, we ask the reader to consider Brian, who 
was provided with this information and still failed to pay. While his is 
an extreme example, it is often the case that a visitor is unaware of any of 
the kinds of work discussed in this section, even when it occurs around 
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them. The labour required to make their stay possible is invisible. Visitors 
tend to assume that everything they observe occurring is part of ‘island 
hospitality’ or that it is covered by the rental costs of the Ailan Awareness 
bungalow. We cannot express this enough—PNG is an extraordinarily 
expensive country. The daily rental costs of USD 100 (PGK 300) or the 
USD 150 (PGK 450) only cover the labour costs (cooking, cleaning, 
power and water) and the transportation (for the higher fee) in and 
around Kaselok and Kavieng. Everything else that we have outlined, all 
other easily monetised forms of work, is additional. 


Each visitor also generates other forms of work, forms that are less easily 
monetised. For example, if a visitor wishes to go to a village down the east 
coast of the island to spend a month collecting footage for a film, Ailan 
Awareness staff must visit the village at least once (but often more than 
once) before the visitor arrives to explain who the visitor is, what they will 
be doing, why they will be doing it, where they wish to do it and how 
the information gained will be used. The staff must then secure access to 
the sites the visitor wishes to visit, which almost always entails multiple 
conversations with multiple family groups and leaders. This work relies on 
existing social relations between Ailan Awareness and the residents of the 
village and extensive ‘local knowledge’ of the social and political factors at 
play in each locality. This specialised knowledge is immensely valuable— 
no work can be performed successfully in New Ireland without it. 
We imagine that it is also possible to monetise this kind of work, although 
it would be more difficult than in the case of the work outlined in the 
previous paragraph. The staff can be paid for their time, for the time 
taken to do the logistical work prior to the visit. However, how could 
the value of the specialised knowledge required be calculated? How could 
we do this adequately for each different kind of social situation? Again, 
a flat or hourly rate of pay might provide a starting point for monetary 
compensation; however, how could staff expenditure in terms of drawing 
on their own obligations be repaid? When an obligation is met by people 
in our imagined village above (an obligation that allows for the visit), how 
could both the debt that the staff member has relinquished and the newly 
incurred debt be monetised? How could the long-term engagements that 
create networks of obligation and exchange be monetised? Finally, and 
much more importantly, do we want them to be? 


Two final forms of work are even more difficult to discuss and, we believe, 
nearly impossible to monetise or even reciprocate. First, being a ‘friendly 
native’ is exhausting work. Over the course of their long collaboration, 
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Paige West has watched John Aini do what she would call (and he would 
not) the ‘emotional work of being Indigenous’. This comprises the enacting 
of a particular form of subjectivity for outsiders that, while adjacent 
to his subject position as a Maimai (cultural leader or chief), keeper 
of customary knowledge and tradition, researcher and scholar, father, 
brother, uncle, grandfather and person fully enmeshed in local, regional, 
national and international networks of obligation and reciprocity, is also 
different. For outsiders, he becomes their window into and connection to 
both his culture and the two other indigenous societies in New Ireland. 
He becomes more than a ‘translator’, or what some have called a ‘cultural 
broker’-—outsiders view him as the voice of his people. They do not 
understand the social world underpinning his status and subjectivity; 
therefore, they see him as a single individual who can ‘be native’ for them 
and teach them. John takes this very seriously—he has dedicated his 
whole life to the health and wellbeing of his people and their biophysical 
surroundings. How could he be compensated in monetary terms for the 
work of representing three worlds to outsiders? 


Second, for over a decade, John Aini has observed Paige West ‘worry’. 
He says, ‘you worry about everything. About all that I go through, about 
our family, about the people here in New Ireland and their fate’. He has also 
highlighted that she worries constantly about Ailan Awareness funding, 
because she is the primary grant writer for the organisation. He says, 
‘I know you worry that I spend our grant money to help these people, 
and that makes me worry’. Her work in this regard is not invisible to him 
or to the many partners of Ailan Awareness across the province. He, and 
others, understand that she has a good job that pays well; however, they 
worry that she is continually worried about the NGO and its ability to do 
work and support all the people who depend on it. 


Bruce Robbins identified the kind of modern subject that we have 
discussed in this chapter in The Beneficiary (2017). By ‘beneficiary’, 
Robbins described the modern ‘well-meaning’ subject who fails 
to understand their role in the social and ecological inequality they wish to 
address with their ‘work’ (Robbins, 2017). He focused on humanitarian 
aid workers who do not see how their lives of consumption in the Global 
North are built upon the very social and environmental injustices that 
they seek to remedy through their waged labour. He argued that they are 
unaware of (or unable to see) their own role in the structures that cause 
global suffering and structural inequality, linking this inability to see with 
a kind of global cosmopolitanism that has existed for generations. 
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In this chapter, we have shown how the structural inequality that underpins 
conservation funding and practice in PNG causes material inequalities 
that create the conditions in which small NGOs must perform extra work 
to stay afloat and feel obligated to undertake work and labour that is not 
strictly part of their organisation’s mission. In a structural sense, they are 
locked into the patron—client relationship with BINGOs and must engage 
in these if they wish to continue working in PNG. One result of this 
‘lock in’ is that when BINGOs of all kinds (not just conservation-related 
ones) connect people like Brian to Ailan Awareness, people that we see as 
beneficiaries, it is nearly impossible for the small NGO to turn them away. 
To do so would both hurt their relationships with the BINGOs, upon 
whom they to some extent depend, and cause shame and pain to their 
staff. This reinforces the already existing structural inequalities discussed 
at the beginning of this chapter. These well-meaning beneficiaries become 
a conduit for the ongoing dispossession of Indigenous peoples in PNG, 
something that we are sure they never meant to be. 
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The Unequal Place 
of Anthropology in 
Cross-Disciplinary 
Research on Environmental 
Management in the Pacific 
and What to Do About It 


Simon Foale 


Introduction 


As someone with undergraduate training in marine science, but whose core 
intellectual interests in the relationship between environmental knowledge 
and marine resource management have pulled me towards anthropology 
over three or so decades now, I have become frustrated by anthropology’s 
marginalisation in  interdisciplinary research on environmental 
problems. My collaborations with Martha Macintyre, commencing 
with my PhD research in the mid-1990s, convinced me of the power 
of ethnographic insights to illuminate fundamental social, cultural and 
political dimensions of environmental challenges. Simultaneously, our 
collaboration fired an interest in political ecology that has since expanded 
considerably. My work with World Wildlife Fund in the Solomon Islands 
(1999-2001) sharpened my focus on the extent to which environmental 
science (particularly the sub-discipline of conservation biology) is not 
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only concerningly steeped in and shaped by ideology, but also routinely 
and wantonly oblivious to unequal power/knowledge relations (Clifton 
& Foale, 2017; Foale & Macintyre, 2005; Foale, Dyer & Kinch, 2016). 
Subsequent academic positions with anthropologists (Ihe Australian 
National University), then biologists (James Cook University [JCU]) and 
anthropologists again (JCU post-2012) have only increased my alarm at 
the undeserved hegemony of natural scientists within cross-disciplinary 
projects. Too often, natural scientists reinvent an ‘anti-politics machine’ 
(Ferguson, 1990) of reductionist, managerial and deeply neo-colonial 
‘social science’ that studiously ignores much of what anthropology has 
contributed, and can continue to contribute, to increasingly pressing 
environmental problems in the Pacific and beyond. This chapter explores 
the simultaneous appropriation and dumbing-down of social research by 
contemporary natural scientists, primarily through politically disengaged 
and often transparently scientistic approaches, which are greatly aided 
and abetted by the ‘metric fixation (Muller, 2018) of modern universities. 
I conclude that the only way to combat these politics is through greater 
collaboration within anthropology and a more strategic approach to 
publishing, research funding applications and communicating our 
knowledge to audiences outside the academy. 


In this chapter, I critique the system of managerialist politics that sustains 
the cultural and financial hegemony of a distinct set of Western scientific 
(i.e. Linnaean/Darwinian/Victorian) values of nature. These values 
comprise a combination of species-centric intrinsic value and industrial 
Western aesthetic value (see Foale & Macintyre, 2005; Foale et al., 
2016), which ultimately perpetuates the dominance of reductionist 
approaches, and the disciplines that favour them, in environmental 
research and advocacy. Environmental anthropologists have long argued 
that the values underpinning and legitimising much global conservation 
work—including neo-colonial interventions in the lives of economically 
marginalised peoples in the name of biodiversity preservation—are 
fundamentally socially and politically constructed. Further, these values 
and politics are increasingly imbricated with the same forms of neoliberal 
ideology that simultaneously privilege the natural and medical sciences, 
and marginalise the social sciences and humanities, within the academy. 
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I substantiate this argument with case studies of debates and campaigns 
about nature conservation, particularly the conservation of tropical 
marine ecosystems (including coral reefs) and fishery management. 
The first case concerns environmental functionalism and assumptions 
about a traditional Pacific fisheries conservation ethic; the second 
concerns coral reef resilience and the exaggeration of the importance 
of reef-associated fisheries for food security. These cases underscore the 
failure by transnational biodiversity conservationists to critically reflect 
on the extent to which their own brand of ‘conservation science’ is 
socially constructed and the apparent inability of many, if not most, of 
the transnational conservation community to engage seriously with global 
economic inequality. 


Not only are the reductionist-managerialist approaches taken by 
transnational environmentalists misleading in terms of their erasure of 
culture, history and politics, but some are now being viewed as downright 
wrong, in terms of the ‘natural science’ that they draw on. Some salient 
examples of this include the exaggeration of the food security importance 
of coral reefs, which are in fact fundamentally unproductive systems, 
and a tendency to overemphasise the role of overfishing of herbivorous 
fish as a key threat to coral reefs and their ecosystem services. More 
problematically, reductionist-managerialist approaches have for a long 
time failed to engage with drivers of environmental destruction and 
poverty on a global scale, particularly (but not exclusively) corporate 
profit-shifting and capital flight. This occurs despite the fact that poverty 
alleviation has been a mandate for environmentalists via the Integrated 
Conservation and Development model since the 1990s. 


I argue that the kinds of reductionism favoured and funded by the 
contemporary academy (and lauded by much of the media) routinely 
waste time and money and frequently lag far behind the thinking of 
anthropologists. Anthropologists do not habitually work with large 
quantitative datasets, nor seek to frame their work as ‘hard science’. 
For this reason, in addition to their penchant for focusing on power 
relations, including within their own institutions and governments, 
they have been less successful in influencing governments, the media 
and research funders. Unfortunately, this has rendered anthropologists 
more vulnerable to the systematic attacks on the humanities and social 
sciences that have been observed for several decades across the English- 
speaking world. 
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On Method and Mismeasurement 


While most anthropologists do not opt for large quantitative surveys, 
some do, which usually produces very interesting results (see e.g. Burton, 
2007; Henrich et al., 2005; Zimmer-Tamakoshi, 2012). However, the 
majority of ethnographic work involves observation and interviewing of 
participants, with an emphasis on describing aspects of culture, politics 
and history that are pertinent to particular questions or fields of inquiry. 
Since the ascendancy of neoliberal and managerialist ideologies in English- 
speaking universities, this approach has been steadily devalued; instead, 
more reductionist and ostentatiously quantitative approaches have found 
favour and funding, including within the social sciences. The sad reality 
is that when research results are represented numerically, they tend to 
be perceived as intrinsically more factual and legitimately ‘data’-like. 
Crucially, ‘while we are bound to live in an age of measurement, we live in 
an age of mismeasurement, over-measurement, misleading measurement 
and counter-productive measurement’ (Muller, 2018, p. 3). Qualitative 
researchers commonly point out that ‘not everything that counts can 
be counted, and not everything that can be counted counts’ (popularly 
but apparently erroneously attributed to Einstein); however, this trend 
remains unchanged at the time of writing. 


Alan Chalmers’ brilliant primer on the history and philosophy of science, 
What is this thing called science (1999), includes an excellent introductory 
chapter on inductive reasoning and its limitations. Chalmers described 
just how complex the process of structuring an inquiry based on inductive 
logic (which underpins a great deal of quantitative, survey-based research) 
actually is: 


So it would seem that it is a mistake to presume that we must first 
observe the facts about apples before deriving knowledge about 
them from those facts, because the appropriate facts, formulated 
as statements, presuppose quite a lot of knowledge about apples. 


(Chalmers, 1999, p.11) 


This philosophical insight goes right to the heart of what I see as highly 
problematic in the way that reductionist ‘social science’ is practised by 
conservation biologists and like-minded ‘social scientists’ (see e.g. Cinner 
et al., 2012, Cinner et al., 2016). It is in the framing of the questions 
to be tested by the production of quantitative data that things seem to, so 
often, go wrong. 
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The most common framing problem in environmental science in the 
Pacific concerns economic personhood—many studies are based on 
the assumption that everyone behaves like a ‘possessive individual’ 
(Macpherson, 1962; Martin, 2007; Sykes, 2007). Rural coastal economies 
across the biodiversity-rich parts of the Asia Pacific region are based on the 
use of natural resources; therefore, economic data is routinely sought in 
studies focusing on sustainable resource management. Such studies assume 
that engagements with the environment can be hypothesised by assuming 
that both individuals and collectives are motivated primarily by a desire to 
accumulate wealth. Melanesian economic personhood is, in stark contrast 
to this assumption, strongly oriented around redistribution (Curry et al., 
2015; Gregory, 2015)—agricultural surpluses are traditionally shared in 
a competitive arena (usually at traditional feasts), and those who give the 
most away tend to achieve increased social status and political power. 
If all Melanesians were rationally acting, economically self-maximising 
possessive individuals, there would be no need for Melanesian trade 
store owners to post notices declaring ‘No Credit’ (see also Curry, 2005, 
1999). We would also observe no sabotaging of fish-aggregating devices 
(Albert et al., 2014), water supplies, mobile phone towers or airstrips— 
all economically irrational behaviours that are the product of highly 
competitive and complex political relationships among mostly kin-based 
social groups, whose economic worldviews depart fundamentally from 
that of the possessive individual (Bainton & Macintyre, 2013). 


Anthropologists know that economic personhood and behaviour vary 
dramatically among different cultures, and within cultural groups, and are 
also constantly changing (Gregory, 1997, 1999, 2015; Sykes, 2007). This 
knowledge, generated mostly through detailed, long-term ethnographic 
work, has profound implications for the appropriate design and framing 
of questions around income expenditure (e.g. how it is consumed, 
accumulated or redistributed), labour investment (Curry et al., 2015) 
and discounting behaviour in relation to the impact of current harvesting 
pressure on the future productivity of a resource (Cohen & Foale, 
2013; Foale et al., 2011). Economic investigations must account for 
the intersection of market economies with subsistence and ceremonial 
activities (Bainton & Macintyre, 2016) and the cultural and political 
context of complex and often dynamic negotiations over tenure, in 
addition to individual and collective benefits from both subsistence and 
commoditised resources (Macintyre & Foale, 2004, 2007). This canon of 
deeply socially informed environmental and economic research appears 
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to be either unknown or deemed irrelevant by many conservationist 
researchers who perform large quantitative social surveys investigating 
environmental conservation and resource management questions with 
little or no attention to this sort of detail. 


In addition to making ungrounded assumptions about human behaviour, 
transnational conservation biologists and their allies often perceive 
humans as simply an obstacle to the ultimate goal of saving ‘globally 
important’ biodiversity. Biodiversity conservation goals are frequently 
framed on a scale that encompasses a number of very different cultural 
groups of people (e.g. the Coral Triangle); therefore, we observe 
a common inclination to disregard inconvenient cultural complexity 
when constructing research studies, particularly for projects that are 
funded by donors whose worldview is shaped primarily by Western 
environmental ideals. 


Researchers with a predilection for quantification and ignorance of 
(or even contempt for) relevant social theory will count what is easy to 
count and simply ignore what is not. They will opt for an impressive- 
looking sample size that may or may not have any useful statistical 
meaning in relation to parameters that actually matter. Ultimately, such 
choices are more concerned with the display of “doing big science’ than 
producing reliable, relevant and useful ‘truths’. The current academic 
system makes this approach, despite extensive published critiques of it 
(Cannizzo & Osbaldiston, 2019; Ginsberg, 2011; Muller, 2018), easy 
to get away with and even easier to sell. Austerity within the academy 
has also applied significant pressure on researchers to spend less time 
in the field; this applies pressure to generate data in ways other than 
participant observation, which requires long periods of getting to know 
host communities, learning their language and achieving a level of rapport 
that allows many insights into culture, politics and history that would 
never be possible with briefer periods of contact. 


Managerialism within the academy fosters environmental managerialism. 
Interdisciplinary journals that concern the environment are 
predominantly edited by natural scientists, who are typically ignorant 
of large swathes of social literature relevant to human ecology and 
cultural institutions pertaining to environmental use and management. 
An increasingly disturbing problem in this rapidly expanding 
interdisciplinary arena is that natural science journals tend to have a much 
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higher impact factor than purely anthropological or sociological journals.' 
Most natural scientists, particularly the younger cohorts, are highly 
likely to judge the worth of a given journal, and the work it showcases, 
based on its impact factor alone. These same scholars also rarely consult 
books, including edited books, which continue to communicate a large 
proportion of anthropological research. 


Global-scale crisis narratives, panaceas and ‘silver bullets’ for 
environmental management are more likely to find favour with the 
editors of high-impact journals such as Nature and Science than nuanced, 
rigorously theorised and painstakingly crafted case studies made in 
one or a small number of locations. They can also be made more 
authoritatively with quantitative survey data that not only routinely erases 
cultural difference and historical or political complexity, but also forces 
homogenising assumptions about economic behaviour such as possessive 
individualism or homo economicus. Winning the big prize of a publication 
in Nature or Science more or less immediately confers rewards such as 
large research grants and promotion. Therefore, regardless of whether 
a researcher believes a global-scale approach is one that will be more likely 
to produce social data that is reliable and closely represents the truth about 
questions that are the product of theoretically solid research, the incentive 
to take this approach is significant. 


The conservation biology worldview is one in which scientific expertise 
about a given component of the natural world (be it particular species, such 
as turtles or tigers, or entire ecosystems, such as coral reefs or rainforests) 
confers not only a mandate but a right to intervene in the lives of humans 
anywhere on the planet if they are seen as presenting a proximate threat 
to the species or ecosystems in question (Dowie, 2011; Fairhead & Leach, 
2000; Fairhead, Leach & Scoones, 2012). Therefore, publications on 
human-environment topics with global scope (as represented by work 
that provides analyses of peoples who are identified primarily in terms of 
their dependence on or association with a global conservation target such 
as coral reefs or rainforests) will be more likely to attract the attention of 
editors of high-impact (and high-prestige) scientific journals. However, 
the global scope of the work necessarily applies pressure to erase difference 
and complexity, which means that universalising forms of social science, 


1 At the time of writing, Conservation Biology and Ecology and Society have impact factors of 5.89 
and 4.55, respectively, and Current Anthropology and American Anthropologist have impact factors of 
2.32 and 2.709, respectively. 
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such as behavioural economics or psychology, are more likely to be adopted 
than anthropology, with its inconvenient focus on diversity. The one 
standout exception that comes to mind is Joseph Henrich and colleagues’ 
cross-cultural examination of game theory, in which a series of coordinated 
experiments were run by a large collaborating group of anthropologists 
across 15 small-scale societies, specifically to demonstrate cross-cultural 
differences in economic behaviour via the results of playing games such 
as Ultimatum. ‘The study ultimately convincingly debunked the popular 
homogenising trope of homo economicus (Henrich et al., 2005). 


Case 1: Social-Ecological-Systems 
Theory as Zombie Neofunctionalism 


Social-Ecological-Systems (SES) ‘theory’ (Folke et al., 2005; Folke et al., 
2002; Walker & Salt, 2006; Walker et al., 2004) is little more than 
a reinvention (and rebadging) of the environmental functionalism, also 
known as neofunctionalism, that dominated environmental anthropology 
in the 1960s (Lee, 1969; Rappaport, 1968; Vayda, 1961) and had been 
widely abandoned by most environmental anthropologists by the late 1970s 
and 1980s (Orlove, 1980). Neofunctionalism was an offshoot of structural 
functionalism and hypothesised that pre-industrial societies evolved 
many cultural institutions, including religious beliefs, as adaptations to 
environmental limits. Common examples of such institutions include 
taboos on harvesting supposedly limited resources (Rappaport, 1968) or 
various measures for constraining human population growth, including 
ritual adult suicide and warfare (Firth, 1983). 


However, the founders and contemporary adherents of SES thinking have 
almost never bothered to engage with the large and very impressive body 
of environmental anthropology literature of the 1950s and 1960s, which 
explored and tested neofunctionalist theories, much less the extensive 
critiques and debates (among anthropologists) about neofunctionalism 
following this period (e.g. Orlove, 1980; Rappaport, 1984; Vayda, 1989). 
Even Roy Rappaport, in his 1984 reply to critics of the functionalist 
aspects of his famous book Pigs for the ancestors (1968), argued that his 
original analysis was ‘guided by criticisms of functionalism, rather than 
functional doctrine per se’ (Rappaport, 1984, p. 345). 
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Nevertheless, SES thinking and theorising, almost all of which has been 
conducted by ecologists and economists, has been immensely rewarding 
for those involved. It powerfully underpinned much of the direction of 
the Millennium Ecosystem Assessment (many SES heavyweights were 
part of this lavishly funded project) and remains the core belief system and 
methodological approach of the Stockholm Resilience Institute—a large, 
well-funded and prestigious enterprise that researches a wide range of 
environmental problems on multiple scales. 


SES thinking routinely asserts that ‘indigenous peoples’ pre-historically 
‘evolved’ cultural institutions that allowed them to adapt to the limits 
of their environment (in the case of my field, customary marine tenure 
and fishing taboos) and that, where people cannot be observed exhibiting 
a traditional conservation ethic, this must be due to the corrosive 
influences of Westernisation (Berkes, 1999; Berkes, Colding & Folke, 
2000; Cinner et al., 2006; Johannes, 1978). While this may well be true 
for some groups in some parts of the world, it certainly has not been the 
case anywhere I have worked in the Pacific—several of my publications 
critique the critical tenets of SES (Foale, 1998a, 2006a; Foale, Wini & 
Fernandes, 2017; Foale et al., 2011). Many other (mostly anthropological) 
studies have produced analogous criticisms of neofunctionalist and/or 
SES thinking (Bulmer, 1982; Carrier, 1987; Firth, 1965; Lieber, 1994). 


Most notably, I possess unpublished data collected in Tikopia in 2010 
that supports observations made by Raymond Firth in the 1920s 
(Firth, 1965). Firth’s research showed that, despite Tikopia being one of 
the most densely populated high islands in the Pacific, and despite having 
a very tightly managed and highly intensified farming system, Tikopians 
exercised no proprietary forms of exclusion (marine tenure) or taboos 
(fishing bans) over their coastal reefs. If we follow SES neofunctionalist 
logic, if any group of Pacific Islanders should be using extensive and 
highly elaborated forms of marine tenure and taboos, it would have to 
be the Tikopians. However, they are not, nor do Tikopians have other 
traditional regulations that could credibly be counted as having a fisheries 
management function, such as restrictions on species or fishing gear types 
(cf. Carrier, 1981). 


Neofunctionalist reasoning permits a form of global environmentalist 
managerialism that shifts the responsibility for environmental 
management neatly onto economically marginalised people, by appealing 
to the desirability of preserving ancient cultural heritage as a means of 
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justifying the imposition of that load. This is a clever sleight of hand 
that excuses scientific imperialism in the name of both cultural and 
biodiversity preservation. The annoying question of whether any of those 
owners of said cultural heritage might also aspire to a modern lifestyle, 
which might come at the expense of the sustainability of their natural 
resources, is quietly sidelined. Neofunctionalist tropes remain wildly 
popular with wealthy globetrotting conservationists, natural scientists and 
documentary makers to this day (e.g. Conservation International, 2019). 
There will always be a market for these ideas, because jaded, conservation- 
minded residents of the urban industrialised global North are clearly 
comforted by the idea that, somewhere in the world, ‘indigenous peoples’ 
are living in harmony with nature. 


Case 2: Environmentalism, Values 
and ‘Conservation Science’ 


Conservation scientists self-identify as objective thinkers, perceiving 
themselves to be ‘better’ at objectivity than anthropologists, who many 
of them believe inhabit a lower position in the disciplinary pecking 
order (Rose, 1997). However, there has long existed a small number 
of dissenters. Senior conservation biologist John Lawton is on record 
arguing that ‘conservation is not a scientific activity (1997, p. 4). There 
now exists a large canon of critical political ecology writing, mostly by 
anthropologists, that documents high-handed, unscientific and socially 
obtuse environmentalism (Dowie, 2011; Fairhead & Leach, 1996; Filer, 
2004a; Foale & Macintyre, 2005; West, 2006; West, Igoe & Brockington, 
2006). Despite the volume and power of this work, it appears to have made 
little impact on policy or practice within the contemporary international 
conservation arena. The stark reality is that the academic publishing system 
has made it possible for conservation biologists to ignore completely any 
and all critique from the social sciences and from within their own ranks 


(Lawton, 1997; Redford, 1991; Soule, 1985). 


Moreover, few conservation biologists reflect very carefully on why or how 
they value nature, a topic about which anthropologists, in addition to 
sociologists, historians and geographers, have written a great deal (Cronon, 
1996, 1995; Foale & Macintyre, 2005; Foale et al., 2016; Ingold, 1993, 
2000; Milton, 2002, 1993). This is unfortunate; however, it is again 
possible to see how a lack of curiosity about ontology and epistemology 
makes it easier to retain one’s conviction about a conservation issue— 
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contemporary academic and research funding structures do nothing to 
challenge this lack of curiosity. For example, why are certain species, 
or groups of species, deemed more deserving of scientific attention and 
conservation funding than others? Why are coral reefs and rainforests 
more popular research topics among natural scientists than estuaries or 
heathlands? The ways in which species and ecosystems are valued have 
as much to do with their aesthetic qualities (Foale & Macintyre, 2005), 
in addition to the ‘cumulative intrinsic value’ of large species counts 
(the so-called ‘hotspot’ logic; for a critique of this, see Foale et al., 2016), 
as any ostensibly ‘scientific logic. When working in another country with 
rural people who speak a different language, few conservation scientists 
even bother to learn the local language names for the fish, plants and other 
species they seek to protect (Cohen et al., 2014; Foale, 1998b; Hviding, 
2005). If they did, they would immediately realise that local ways of 
valuing nature are almost certainly very different from their own. In this 
intellectual and managerial context, it is easy to raise research grants for 
the conservation of ‘iconic’ species such as turtles, cetaceans and large 
mammals (particularly if they have big eyes), with little attention given to 
the construction of those species’ value in the minds of both scientists and 
the public, who often provide the political leverage to ensure continued 
flows of funding (Foale & Macintyre, 2005; Foale et al., 2016). 


On Epistemological Entitlement—Some 
Sciences are More Equal than Others 


Given the inequalities within the academic publication and funding 
systems outlined above, it is impossible to be surprised by the obvious 
sense of entitlement displayed by academics in some disciplines. 
‘The prefixes ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ are still code for ‘legitimate’ and ‘flaky’, 
respectively. Apparently, James Watson once said that ‘there is only one 
science, physics; everything else is social work’ (Rose, 1997, p. 83). 
My own long-term interactions with marine scientists at various research 
institutions? have provided a wealth of participant-observation data 
that attest to the depth of conviction among natural scientists of their 
intellectual and epistemological superiority over all brands of social 


2 These include JCU, Australian Institute for Marine Science, Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organisation (CSIRO) and the Great Barrier Reef Marine Park Authority. 
An anthropologist colleague based at JCU once observed that Townsville probably has the highest 
density of marine scientists per square kilometre in the world. 
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scientists, but most notably those who do not produce large quantitative 
datasets that can be subject to elaborate and arcane (the more arcane, 
the more impressive) analyses of variance (for a scathing critique of this 
behaviour, see Turner, 2019). 


However, a far more pernicious problem than disciplinary snobbery 
and dismissing or completely ignoring academic contributions is the 
appropriation of ideas that are initially spurned, without due credit. 
The process is described perfectly by J. B. S. Haldane’s (1963) ‘four stages 
of acceptance’: 


1. This is worthless nonsense. 

2. This is an interesting, but perverse, point of view. 
3. This is true, but quite unimportant. 
4 


. I always said so. 


Below, I consider ideas about the broader political and economic drivers 
of environmental degradation that have long been a focus of study in 
anthropology and related disciplines and have now belatedly been 
appropriated by natural scientists. The first idea is that capital flight via 
profit-shifting is the most important contemporary driver of inequality 
and underdevelopment globally; the second is that coral bleaching, not 
local overfishing, is the pre-eminent threat to coral reefs. 


Capital Flight as Primary Contemporary Driver 
of Inequality and Underdevelopment 


Anthropologists have been writing about inequality for a long time 
(Beteille, 1969; Dumont, 1970; Fabinyi, Foale, & Macintyre, 2013; 
Lawrence, 1964; Macintyre, 1998; Mead, 1956). But it has not been until 
the relatively recent publication of survey-based approaches (Wilkinson, 
2005; Wilkinson & Pickett, 2009) that inequality as a driver of social ills 
has attracted widespread treatment in the media (Wike, 2013).° However, 


3 Another (perhaps more significant) reason for the upswing in media attention to inequality’s role 
as a driver of social damage is the sheer magnitude of the increase in economic inequality in English- 
speaking countries since the 1970s, in addition to the Global Financial Crisis and numerous recent 
exposés of financial fraud and corruption. 
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many natural scientists appear to remain indifferent to the importance of 
inequality as a fundamental social problem (Biischer et al., 2017)—this 
is also the case within university management spheres.‘ 


Publications such as Nicholas Shaxson’s Treasure islands (2011), the 
impressive string of exposés produced by the International Consortium 
of Investigative Journalists (e.g. LuxLeaks and the Panama Papers) and 
groups such as the Tax Justice Network and Global Financial Integrity 
have done much to draw attention to the importance of capital flight as 
a driver of poverty, underdevelopment and environmental degradation 
around the world, particularly in low-income countries where resource 
extraction by multinational corporations remains the primary source of 
revenue. A crucial fact emerging from this investigative work has been 
that capital flight resulting from trade mis-invoicing and other financial 
fraud by transnational resource extractors (mostly logging, mining and 
fishing companies) significantly eclipses inflows of development aid 
(Global Financial Integrity, 2015, 2017). 


Anthropologists, political scientists and political ecologists (and also 
investigative journalists) have been at the cutting edge of analysis 
and commentary about the significance of capital flight as a driver of 
poverty and corruption (Mousseau & Lau, 2015; Rawlings, 2006, 2011; 
Sharman, 2008, 2017; Van Fossen, 2012), in addition to pointing out 
the problems it poses for the SES paradigm that is so central to the 
worldview of the Resilience Alliance and many conservation biologists 
(Clifton & Foale, 2017; Fabinyi, Evans & Foale, 2014; Foale et al., 
2013; Foale et al., 2016). The idea that biodiversity conservation and the 
associated preservation of ecosystem goods and services can somehow be 
achieved primarily with local-scale interventions that help ‘communities’ 
of homo economicus to comply with a global managerialist template, such 
as Ostrom’s Eight “Design Principles’ (Ostrom, 1990), seems even more 


4 A bleakly Orwellian twist on Haldane’s abovementioned axiom is the recent announcement 
by JCU, using a set of global metrics, that it has been judged ‘best university in the world in its 
commitment to the United Nations goal for reducing inequality’ (James Cook University, 2019). 
The fact that JCU’s Vice Chancellor earned AUD 982,500 in 2017 (Times Higher Education, 2018), 
and the disparity in pay between senior management and ordinary employees is already very wide and 
continuing to widen, clearly has not been factored into these metrics. 

5 Ostrom’s Eight ‘Design Principles’ for successful collective management of ‘common pool 
resources (CPRs) are: 1) Clearly defined boundaries; 2) Congruence between appropriation and 
provision rules and local conditions; 3) Collective-choice arrangement; 4) Monitoring; 5) Graduated 
sanctions; 6) Conflict-resolution mechanisms; 7) Minimal recognition (by governments) of rights to 
organise; and 8) (for CPRs that are part of larger systems) Nested enterprises. 
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ludicrous in the context of the immense financial haemorrhaging that has 
been accelerating over the past half-century or so. However, in keeping 
with Haldane’s observation, the Resilience Alliance have finally seen fit to 
claim expertise on the issue (Galaz et al., 2018) and it will be interesting to 
see how this work affects (or not) the transparently functionalist thinking 
that has dominated the group’s outputs since their inception. 


Coral Bleaching 


The magnitude of the moral problem posed by coral bleaching (Hoegh- 
Guldberg, 1999) has long concerned myself and some of my colleagues 
(Foale, 2006b; Foale & Macintyre, 2005; Foale & Manele, 2004). Despite 
the immense injustice evident in the fact that coral bleaching is a form of 
environmental damage that is experienced disproportionately by people 
in poor tropical countries® but driven primarily by the excessive energy 
consumption (and associated carbon dioxide emissions) of people in rich 
countries (and, increasingly, also in Brazil, Russia, India and China), 
opinion leaders in coral reef science have framed the problem differently. 
For a long time, they have diluted the importance of bleaching by casting 
it as just one of ‘multiple drivers’ of coral reef destruction, along with 
fishing of herbivorous fish and sediment and nutrient runoff (Hughes & 
Connell, 1999; Hughes et al., 2010; Hughes et al., 2003; Hughes et al., 
2006; Hughes, Barnes et al., 2017). 


Attention to the non-carbon-related drivers of reef damage, particularly 
fishing and, even more particularly, fishing of herbivorous species such as 
parrotfishes (family Scaridae) and surgeonfishes (family Acanthuridae), 
has driven a vast global program of austerity measures (Clifton & Foale, 
2017; Foale et al., 2013), in the form of no-take marine protected areas 
(MPAs). Environmentalists and marine scientists correctly argue that 
MPAs, which prohibit fishing within a defined area of sea territory, allow 
the recovery of fish populations, including the grazing species that some 
argue prevent overgrowth of corals by macro-algae (more detail on this is 
given below). Fish population recovery helps to maintain the ecological 
integrity and functioning of the coral reef ecosystem (Hughes et al., 2006) 
and eventually also delivers a fishery ‘dividend’, via the adult fish and fish 
eggs and larvae that are ‘exported’ beyond the boundaries of the MPA to 
areas open to fishing (Russ et al., 2004). The trouble is that most MPA 


6 The one clear exception being the Great Barrier Reef in Australia. 
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programs have not been accompanied by any effective schemes to offset 
either the immediate economic costs of exclusion from no-take areas 
suffered by mostly very poor (and often landless) fishers in low-income 
countries (Clifton & Foale, 2017; Fabinyi, 2018) or the global drivers 
of poverty and inequality (Hickel, 2017; Li, 2010). Despite a long series 
of critiques by anthropologists and political ecologists of conservation 
programs that impose local costs for problems that are often primarily 
driven by global-scale processes (including but not limited to climate 
change), the natural science literature has continued to focus on local 
‘solutions’. 


The key crisis narrative underpinning the campaign to use MPAs to ‘save 
coral reef biodiversity’, by preventing fishing of grazing reef fish species, 
stems from the paradigm of the coral-algal ‘phase shift’, an idea that has 
its origins in work done in the Caribbean (Hughes, 1994; Knowlton, 
1992). Here, the irreversible transformation of coral reefs to stands 
of Sargassum spp. (brown macro-algae) was observed as a consequence of 
over-harvesting of parrotfishes and other grazing fish species, combined 
with elevated runoff of nutrients and sediments. It is still possible to find 
examples of phase-shifted reefs; however, there remain problems with the 
model, including critiques published by high-profile marine scientists 
(Bruno, Cote & Toth, 2019; Bruno et al., 2009; Russ et al., 2015). The 
coral-Sargassum phase-shift paradigm has also become a central component 
in the development of ‘resilience theory (Walker & Salt, 2006), as 
introduced above. For a long time, the work of the Resilience Alliance has 
studiously ignored the role of colonialism and global capitalism in driving 
poverty and environmental destruction in the global economic periphery. 


In the wake of the back-to-back bleaching episodes on the Great Barrier 
Reef in 2015 and 2016, the ‘multiple drivers’ model now appears to have 
been discarded (or at least temporarily sidelined) and carbon dioxide has 
now been pronounced to represent the predominant existential threat 
to coral reefs (Hughes, Kerry et al., 2017). This necessarily amounts to 
a paradigmatic shift in the burden of ‘blame’ for coral reef ecosystem 
degradation from the local to the global, but it remains to be seen 
whether this will translate to a slowing or cessation in the imposition 
of austerity programs on economically marginalised coastal fishers. It is 
unlikely that we will see much engagement of marine scientists with 
historical and contemporary drivers of poverty and inequality acting on 
scales larger than the local; therefore, this highly problematic aspect of the 
‘multiple drivers’ approach may persist. While this change in perspective 
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on the importance of bleaching in reef degradation does not amount to 
a complete appropriation of the longstanding critiques by anthropologists 
outlined at the start of this section (in line with Haldane’s four stages), 
it does represent a shift in that direction. 


The Ascendancy and Dominance 
of Conservation Biology within the 
Natural Sciences 


Within marine science, some sub-disciplines have taken a back seat 
for many years, largely as a consequence of the market dominance of 
conservation-related paradigms, most notably the branch of ecology 
linking biodiversity to ecological resilience (Hooper et al., 2005; Mora 
et al., 2011; Worm et al., 2006) and a related branch of ecological 
economics relating ecosystem resilience to the delivery of ecological goods 
and services (Costanza et al., 1997). Research on food webs and nutrient 
cycling on coral reefs (Johannes et al., 1972) flourished in the 1970s 
and 1980s and established one of the key (and enduring) paradigms of 
coral reef ecology, which is that reef corals are remarkably adapted to 
low-nutrient (read: unproductive) environments. The corollary of this is 
that coral reefs are lousy producers of that most celebrated of ecosystem 
services—fish (Birkeland, 1997, 2017). Indeed, the numerous studies that 
show, from various perspectives and with different types of data, that reef 
fisheries, while species-rich, can be overharvested very quickly and then 
take a long time to recover (Russ & Alcala, 2010) run strongly counter 
to the many pronouncements about the pivotal importance of coral reefs 
for the food security of millions of people in the tropics (for a detailed 
discussion, see Foale et al., 2016). 


A comparatively small number of species underpin protein security for 
the most heavily populated parts of South-East Asia today: these are 
uncharismatic schooling sardines, scads, mackerels and tunas and a small 
number of aquacultured species. Coral reef fish account for, at most, 
approximately one-fifth of the fish produced in the Philippines, based 
on government fishery data (Clifton & Foale, 2017) and rural surveys 
(Dey et al., 2005; Fabinyi, Dressler & Pido, 2017). These (mostly small) 
pelagic fish occur in vast numbers in nutrient-rich offshore and coastal 
waters, largely independent of corals and the biodiversity associated with 
coral reefs that are so valued by conservationists. Importantly, because 
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they are short-lived and fast-growing, they are far more resilient to heavy 
fishing pressure and, thus, increasingly important for food security, 
particularly as coastal populations grow. Small (and large) pelagics are also 
increasingly important for coastal Papua New Guineans and Solomon 
Islanders (Albert et al., 2014; Foale & Sullivan, 2013; Roeger, Foale 
& Sheaves, 2016). Despite these stark facts about the relatively minor 
importance of corals and coral reefs for food security, Web of Science 
searches show that the great majority of published scientific research 
on fish and fisheries in the Coral Triangle countries focuses on coral- 
associated species (Clifton & Foale, 2017). 


Clearly, the production of high-status science on coral reefs and their 
associated fisheries is largely rooted in affluent Western cultural values and 
ideologies. The exaggeration by conservation biologists of the numbers of 
people who allegedly depend on reef fisheries for food security is no doubt 
to help sell the importance of reef conservation programs (principally the 
implementation of MPAs) to donors. It is a political ploy used because 
the ‘real’ reason coral reefs are valued by Western scientists is for their 
intrinsic (i.e. high species richness) and aesthetic value. The greater focus 
of scientific publications on fish and fisheries associated with reefs, rather 
than the small number of uncharismatic but highly productive species 
(e.g. scads and sardines) that are so important to the lives of poor people 
in the Asia Pacific region, is simply because conservation scientists are 
more interested in biodiversity than they are in food security. Technocratic 
but politically disengaged (or simply disingenuous) research on coral reefs 
enjoys a larger market and continues to reward researchers with more 
lucrative grants than the critical approaches taken by most anthropologists 
and political ecologists. 


Conservation without Development is, 
still, Imperialism 


If we take the ideas of Freire (1973) about the pivotal role of education 
for critical consciousness seriously, as well as the ideas of Sen (1999) and 
Nussbaum (2011) about capabilities, then the mandate for adequately 
funded education and health systems in Papua New Guinea (PNG) 
and other low-income countries should sit front and centre for all 
conservationists interested in socially just, locally owned and controlled 
pathways to sustainable resource management and biodiversity 
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conservation (see especially West & Aini, this volume). How can the 
grassroots a) mobilise against their corrupt, patriarchal and predatory 
elites and b) grasp the importance of the burgeoning threats to their 
natural resources (principally from transnational capitalists, but also 
from population pressure) if the mean number of years PNG women 
spend in school is still less than four (United Nations Development 
Programme, 2019)? Other branches of the aid community attempt to 
assist with the education sector in countries such as PNG. However, my 
point is the ongoing emptiness of the supposed ‘development’ part of 
the ‘conservation-and-development’ paradigm, as prosecuted by the big 
international NGOs and multilateral agencies, despite well over two 
decades of sustained critique (Filer, 1994, 2004a, 2004b, 2011; Foale, 
2001; Van Helden, 2001; West, 2006). 


The overwhelming majority of academics critiquing and protesting 
against the corrosive impacts of managerialism and the gerrymandered 
metrics system in the academy are from the humanities and social sciences 
(Cannizzo & Osbaldiston, 2019; Ginsberg, 2011; Muller, 2018; Turner, 
2019). At JCU, several natural scientists have engaged in this debate; 
however, most natural, earth and medical scientists are either mute or 
actively support the system. The main reason for this is that many of 
those who are advantaged by the system prefer to interpret that advantage 
as personal virtue (in a striking parallel with George Lakoffs model of 
American conservatives’ contempt for the poor as moral failures; see 
Lakoff, 2009). This occurs despite the fact that academic jobs in the 
natural and medical sciences are becoming just as precarious as those in 
the social sciences and humanities. 


Unfortunately, the extent to which neoliberal logics now control the 
‘market’ for academic knowledge production means that the kinds of 
inquiry that interrogate and critique neoliberalism will inevitably be 
marginalised in that market. Stephen Turner has observed that: 


academic markets are not free markets, in which good ideas 
compete; they are artificial markets, in which the participants 
compete for real prizes but under rules that constrain them in ways 
that transform and deform them. They are, in short, the perfect 
embodiment of neoliberalism: competition to serve a purpose 
set by others, not competition in which the ends themselves are 
subject to competition. (2019, p. 239) 
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Conclusion 


Anthropology has opened my eyes to insights into the scientific enterprise 
and global conservation work that have been transformative, but clearly 
also burdensome, as epitomised by Arundhati’s Roy’s famous line: 
‘the trouble is that once you've seen it, you can’t unsee it. And once you've 
seen it, keeping quiet, saying nothing, becomes as political an act as 
speaking out’ (Roy, 2001, p. 7). 


I credit (or perhaps I should blame!) Martha Macintyre, in addition to 
others in her network, for this change in perspective, which I do not 
regret, but that has made life and work more complicated for me than 
I anticipated. While I have not lost any interest in the biology, ecology, 
evolution and fate of marine life, I can no longer identify as a professional 
biologist. My adopted discipline of anthropology, however, while 
enlightening and intellectually empowering, is clearly imperilled by the 
same neoliberal culture that appears to be advantaging the natural sciences, 
at least in the institution at which I am currently employed. Having grown 
up in a colony (the British Solomon Islands), I strongly identify with 
the powerful perspective on, and critique of, colonialism (both classical 
and contemporary) that is offered by anthropology and allied disciplines. 
Colonialism today is manifested in transnational, donor-funded, natural 
science—dominated conservation work, despite the large canon of (mostly 
anthropological) work that demonstrates its many problems. 


Anthropology, with its persistent focus on the particular, but also an eye 
on the big picture, will always resist the homogenising demands of the 
managerialist environmentalism that routinely seeks to find panaceas 
and ‘silver bullets’ on a global scale. Anthropologists already view the 
scientific community’s global framing of environmental governance for 
what it is—just another form of imperialism. Therefore, the challenge 
for environmental anthropologists is to find ways to convince the 
scientific community to embrace those powerful anthropological tools 
of reflexivity and critical political economy to recognise and understand 
the importance of capitalism and possessive individualism (in addition 
to population growth) in driving environmental degradation. They must 
join us in addressing these, rather than routinely scapegoating (albeit in 
highly politically finessed terms) a homogenised “Malthusian peasantry’, 
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whose economic marginality and consequent heavy dependence on 
natural resources allows them to be constructed as the primary threat to 
‘globally important’ biodiversity. 


Some natural scientists ‘get’ the arguments I have outlined here, so I do not 
wish this to be a blanket condemnation. But there remains much work to 
be done to reach those who remain blind to these issues. Anthropologists 
must also work more collaboratively and collegially to help their younger 
scholars win grants and break into the system despite the existing handicaps. 
Anthropologists do not work in teams nearly as much as natural scientists 
do and would benefit, both intellectually and financially, from doing so. 
I will continue to reach out to, and collaborate with, my natural science 
colleagues, despite persistent cultural and structural barriers to redressing 
the unequal power relationship between us. 
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Walker, B. & Salt, D 
Melville, Scottish author Robert Louis Stevenson, French artist Paul 
Gauguin and French novelist Pierre Loti. Accounts of Polynesia at this 
time reflected modernist concerns with primitivism, nature and sexuality, 
which challenged conventional European notions of race and gender. 
Concurrently, feminist movements advocated for women’s political and 
economic independence from men; ‘in these social and political struggles, 
the female body was strongly contested ground’.§ Although O’Brien 
highlights the broader racial and gendered dimensions of Polynesia’s 
representations that were exhibited by colonial powers in the north, her 
analysis overlooks the specific historical context of Australian society and 
how it influenced popular tropes. 


Arrival at Tahiti was highly anticipated by Australian travellers of the 
twentieth century, whose first glimpses of the Island confirmed that it 
was a natural paradise. As one 1920s handbook noted, “Every traveller has 
extolled the beauty of Tahiti and the title “Paradise of the Pacific” is well 
bestowed’.? The Island (and its capital port, Papeete) inspired travellers with 
its mountain peaks and luxuriant vegetation, which were deemed to be the 
‘most beautiful and picturesque’ and ‘superbly beautiful’ in comparison 
to others.” As Sydney Elliott Napier, a journalist, approached the Island 
in 1938, he wrote, ‘And there, beyond, embowered in its scented groves, 
and bright against the dusky and contorted walls of triple-crowned Mont 
Diademe, we saw the roofs of queer, anomalous Papeete’.'! Notably absent 
was any sense of danger or the sublime that was attributed to these mountains 
in Australian travel accounts. Other observations included the use of jewel 
metaphors to signify the Island’s worth, such as ‘pearl of the Pacific’ and 
‘a perfect gem of an island’.* Such language was also frequently used to 
describe the Pacific Islands more generally (see Figure 10). 
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Figure 10: Pearls of the Pacific. 
Source: BP Magazine 2, no. 1 (December 1929), 55 
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Australians also attributed mystical and mythical qualities to Tahiti, 
with the Island acting as a blank canvas upon which imaginings and 
desires could be cast. Tahiti was frequently noted for its dream-like 
and supernatural qualities. Rather than following in the footsteps of other 
heroic explorers, Australians like Wilfred Burchett believed that they were 
visiting untouched territories: “We had discovered what for us was an 
entirely new world’. Eric Muspratt characterised the Island as ‘a dramatic 
citadel of land’, Sydney Powell claimed that ‘it belongs to fairy-land: an 
earthly beauty purified of earth’s grossness’ and Arnold Safroni-Middleton 
imagined it as ‘some celestial harbour of a world beyond the stars’.'* These 
romantic visions were sometimes tinged with regret. This was the case for 
Alan Villiers, a sailor, who noted: 


The loveliness of the Tahitian hills, abrupt and grand, the summits 
of the high mountains often hidden in the clouds, as if the gods of 
Orohena dislike to look too long upon the Tahiti of today.” 


First impressions of the scenery usually confirmed Tahiti’s status as 
a primordial Garden of Eden—as a place protected by its isolation, ‘where 
time melts like the mist upon the mountains’. ‘Each morning was like 
the morning of creation’, wrote Sydney Walter Powell.” In addition, 
Christian allusions were frequent and not reserved for missionaries. 
The mountain ranges ‘resembled some old chaos of unhewn creation’ that 
was populated by ‘the savage children of Adam and Eve’, wrote Safroni- 
Middleton. Clement Lindley Wragge, a meteorologist, also labelled Tahiti 
as ‘the Summer Isles of Eder’ and described it as possessing ‘a warm, soft 
atmosphere, sweet as Elysium’. Wealthy yachtsman, Harold Nossiter, was 
pleased to encounter “Nature’s gentlemen’. All these popular descriptions? 
of Eden reflected the influence of Christian missionaries who were well 
established in the eastern Pacific and whose conversion efforts had been 
more successful than those in Melanesia. 
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Allusions to Eden also rested on an assumption of Tahiti’s natural 
abundance and fertility: ‘It was truly a land of plenty, where those lucky 
sons of Adam who had found it could live as their forefather before he 
was sent packing’. Following this logic, and encouraged by prolific 
descriptions of fruit and vegetation, Australians believed that Tahiti 
supported a carefree lifestyle for all its inhabitants (as opposed to only 
possessing suitable resources for European exploitation). This was most 
clearly demonstrated by the depiction of Tahiti and the Pacific Islands in 
general as ‘lotus-eaters—a reference to Homer’s Odyssey, which described 
a mythical island in which the people ate lotus plants, a narcotic that 
instilled relaxation and apathy.” This idle existence was attractive to many 
Australians who sought a better life, as Powell noted: 


The lotus isles, these islands used to be called, and you can still see 
the name in steamer advertisements. You were supposed to spend 
your life under a tree waiting for the fruit to fall. This idea retains 
a strong appeal.” 


Imagery of flowers and descriptions of their scents were popular literary 
devices in travel accounts. Flowers suggested beauty, femininity, fertility 
and love, while fragrances were effective metaphors for articulating 
the more mysterious and indefinable qualities of the tropical island. 
Flower ‘leis’ were popular tourist souvenirs in Hawaiʻi. In Tahiti, visitors 
commonly associated flowers with women and were aware that their 
adornment signified their availability.” Fragrances, be they of coconut 
oil, frangipanis or even ‘the indefinable scent of dusky humanity’, were 
often alluring and satisfying in the descriptions of Tahiti.” The HMS 
Bounty mutineers were frequently cited as a reminder of the potentially 
overpowering nature of this ‘lure’ and the attraction of forbidden pleasures. 
In contrast, Melanesia was rarely associated with flowers or fragrances; if it 
was, then it was usually associated with scents of stench and decay. 


Utopian ideals were also applied to the Tahitian people. Observations 
about their appearance and behaviour informed (and were informed by) 
racial theories about the Polynesians and their place in the racial order of 
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the Pacific. The term ‘Polynesia’, as it was used by Australian travellers 
in the 1900s to articulate physical, social and mental differences among 
Pacific Islanders, was defined in opposition to Melanesia. This racialised 
category was distinct from the original use of the term ‘Polynesia, 
which was intended to describe a geographical region that comprised 
‘many islands’. Serge Tcherkezoff has demonstrated that the perceived 
dichotomy between dark- and light-skinned peoples was first noted in 
the Pacific in 1595 by Spanish explorers. Searching for the Solomon 
Islands, Pedro Fernandez de Quirós’s report emphasised the Marquesans’ 
beauty and admired the naked women, observing that they appeared 
‘almost white’ and that they did not practise cannibalism.” Following 
this first European—Polynesian exchange, a ‘science of race’ developed 
in the nineteenth century. It challenged Christian beliefs of a common 
humanity by proposing the concept that race was innate and absolute. 
Most Australian travellers of the twentieth century repeated many of the 
racial debates and theories of the previous 200 years, but in forms that 
were simplified, indiscriminate and inconsistent. 


Few Australians challenged popular racial assumptions in their travel 
accounts. Labour recruiter William Twizell Wawn noted in 1893 that 
‘the true Polynesian’ was superior to the ‘Malay’ and ‘Papuan/Negrito’ 
races (this included Aboriginal Australians and Melanesians).’? Albert 
William Pearse, a tourist, admired the ‘handsome’ Polynesians because 
they were ‘without a trace of the Melanesian or “nigger” type’.’® This racial 
superiority was believed to be identifiable by a lighter skin colour, described 
as romantic shades of ‘copper’, ‘brown or ‘mahogany’.”” Journalist Paul 
McGuire even argued that Polynesians were ‘basically Europoids’ and 
that they descended from the West.” Polynesians were admired for their 
physical beauty—the men for their handsome, muscular physiques and 
the women for their graceful, beautiful forms. 
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Polynesians were also believed to be morally superior. Compared to the 
‘inelegant and cruel Melanesians’, Polynesians were ‘kind and sympathetic’, 
as argued by Safroni-Middleton.”” Henry Tichborne admired ‘their 
sterling qualities, their large hearts, their lovable natures, and their genial 
humours’ and argued that ‘no women of any colour or kind are more 
beautiful or tender-hearted than theirs, no men on earth more modest 
or brave.’ Wilfred Burchett further noted ‘the noble, kindly character 
of the Tahitian people’ and Muspratt, in admiration of their primitivism, 
wrote that ‘the very soul of these people turned away from money and 
all modern values’.*! An extensive history of Christian evangelism in the 
East encouraged this distinction between Polynesians and their ‘heather’ 
Melanesian neighbours. Reverend John Burton argued that Polynesia 
contained ‘loyal converts’ and ‘higher and more vigorous races’ because 
the East was Christianised first.** Political organisation within the Islands 
(which was often more centralised than in Melanesia) and the existence 
of kings and queens in Hawai‘i, Tahiti and Tonga also reinforced popular 
assumptions of Polynesian superiority. 


Symbolic of this superiority was the Polynesian woman, a popular 
stereotype that was usually situated in Tahiti. The trope of the ‘South Sea 
Maider or ‘Pacific muse’ possessed numerous appealing characteristics: 
she was pure, natural, fertile, beautiful, graceful, exotic, sexually alluring, 
compliant, passionate and available.” The Polynesian woman became 
a symbol of youth and purity in the same way that Australia’s purity 
was represented by a young female figure.” This figure was consistently 
connected to nature, with imagery of ripening fruit and blooming 
flowers, descriptions of her oceanic characteristics and photographic 
images portraying her as naked or semi-naked. Her docile, passive and 
graceful nature, which served to justify colonial dominance, was balanced 
by her potential to be a seductress or femme fatale.’ Tahitian women 
were believed to be especially skilled in the art of seduction. Nossiter 
observed that: 
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The charm of the women is hard to define. They possess a certain 
seductiveness helped by a femininity that women are losing to- 
day, and an assurance and experience of men, whom they well 
understand ... There is a glamour about these women, for they 
had a reputation for beauty which seafarers have given them in 
the past.*° 


His reference to the loss of femininity also reflected wider concerns 
among some Australian men that European women were becoming more 
masculine, in light of the feminist movement for equal rights that had 
gained momentum worldwide. 


An interesting exception to this stereotype was the Polynesian queen, 
a popular figure in the royal kingdoms of Tonga (Sālote Tupou IID), 
Hawaiʻi (Lili‘uokalani) and Tahiti (Pōmare IV). Most fantasised about the 
female monarchs, since face-to-face encounters were rare, with romantic 
notions of power and prestige replacing ideals of beauty and youth. 
Narratives that celebrated their status were ‘usually linked to a nostalgia 
about their past romances and a lament about their faded beauty’, as 
argued by Margaret Jolly.” Representations of the queens varied from 
exotic romanticisms (at ‘once Helen of Troy and Cleopatra’) to respectful 
admiration (‘stood out above all of them in her dignity and serenity’).*® 
Whether admired for their innocent youth or royal wisdom, Polynesian 
women were portrayed in stark contrast to Melanesian women, who 
were usually represented as ugly, savage and undesirable ‘beasts of 
burden.” Similarly, although naked Polynesian men were depicted in 
active positions that often symbolised their ‘virility and aggression as 
warriors, Melanesian masculinity was portrayed as a violent and sexual 
threat.“ In some cases, such as in a 1933 advertisement in BP Magazine 
(see Figure 11), Polynesian ideals of a South Sea Maiden were transposed 
onto Melanesia in an attempt to lure tourists to the region. 
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THE B.P. MAGAZINE March Ist, 1933 


Cruise to the 


SOLOMON ISLANDS 


Four and a half weeks crowded 
with novel and amusing incidents, 
and the delights of a sea voyage 
under the best conditions...... 
The exotic charm of these Isles of 
Enchantment cannot be denied, 
and the fact that fares from 
Australia are free of exchange is 


another inducement to those in 
search of a vacation voyage. 
There are no hotel expenses; you 
live on the steamer throughout 


the cruise. 


| At your requ 
be pleased to 
trated folder 


BURNS. PHILP & CeL? 


RIDGE STREET, SYDNEY 134/6 ADELAIDE STREET, BRISBANE 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE — 31 GRENFELL STREET, ADELAIDE 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 


Figure 11: Cruise to the Solomon Islands. 


Source: ‘A Typical Portrayal of a South Sea Maiden in the Solomon Islands’, BP Magazine 
5, no. 2 (March 1933). 
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Interactions with Polynesian women were limited for many Australian 
travellers of the 1900s. In the Islands, the women were supposedly 
considered static and silent objects on which visitors could gaze, similar 
to how they had been in position as alluring photographic illustrations 
in travel accounts and advertisements. Dance performances presented an 
opportunity for Australians to remark about the local females; however, 
descriptions tended to emphasise the primitive and savage nature of 
dances rather than the seductive and sexual. Missionary influence had 
restricted more provocative dances, and Australian accounts suggest that 
the Hawaiian hula was not popular and well known until after World 
War II. The image of the Polynesian woman was gradually commodified 
and standardised by tourism advocates. Young travellers Edward Way 
Irwin and Ivan Goff recalled being beckoned to the Pacific by an Auckland 
billboard in the 1930s, showing a girl with ‘gleaming brown skin’, ‘black 
curly hair and ‘warm eyes’.*! Cinematic productions in the 1930s also 
distributed a Hollywood version of the Polynesian that blended Hawaiian 
characteristics, such as the lei and the hula dance, with European actors 
and fantasies. This became a powerful medium that normalised colonial 
stereotypes ‘and their accompanying insidious ideas, attitudes and 
interactions, as argued by O’Brien.” Polynesian tropes even spread to 
inland Australia, where Indigenous women performers were provided 
with Pacific Island personas and names.“ 


Although this distinction between Polynesian and Melanesian was 
clearly articulated in Australian travel accounts, the differences between 
Islanders within these racial categories were less certain; they depended 
on travellers personal sympathies. Every individual discovered his or her 
own paradise. For example, Hawai‘i’s location on major shipping routes 
and the development of a commercial tourism industry explains the large 
number of Australian impressions recorded about the region. Samoa was 
also a popular stopover, and Stevenson’s legacy prompted further European 
fascination with the Island. Accounts of Fiji, which was situated between 
the eastern and western Pacific, sometimes stressed Polynesian attributes 
because they were more favourable. Other accounts of the Maori in New 
Zealand considered them to be the most advanced. 
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Australians generally regarded Tahiti as the superior, ideal Polynesian 
island. This is partly due to the literary legacy of past explorers and to the 
more recent works of artists such as Gauguin, who inspired future travellers 
and influenced their style of writing. It was also due to the isolation of 
Tahiti, as well as its limited exchange with Australia, which allowed 
fantasies about these Islands to endure much longer than in other places. 
Apart from a brief pork trade with New South Wales from 1801 to 1826, 
transportation to Tahiti from Australia was limited, and communication 
was difficult due to the absence of a wireless telegraph until 1915.“ 
Romanticised notions about Tahiti were perpetuated by the nature of 
French colonialism in the region, which overlooked narratives of conquest 
and conflict in French Polynesia in favour of a narrative that was based 
on love, alliance and devotion, as argued by Matt Matsuda.“ Christian 
outreach in Polynesia encouraged a more sanitised representation of the 
region in comparison to the dangerous and ‘savage’ Melanesia. Australians 
were consequently convinced about the safety of these Islands. 


Unlike Australian attitudes to the French territories of New Caledonia 
and the New Hebrides, Australians were not opposed to French colonial 
rule in Tahiti. Narratives about the natural abundance of Tahiti and 
French Polynesia did not allude to the possible exploitation of resources 
and wealth as had been done with Melanesia. In fact, Australian travellers 
often admired the influence of French culture in Tahiti, which was believed 
to have brought a particular refinement to the people: “The French had 
a flair for gaiety that appeals to the Polynesian with his own happiness 
of heart’.“ Australians acknowledged Tahiti’s importance as a regional 
hub, but they recognised it as a region existing beyond Australian 
colonial desires. Ralph Stock noted that Tahiti was the ‘metropolis of the 
southeastern Pacific Islands, just as Honolulu is of the northeastern.“ 
Consequently, Tahiti was enshrined as an exotic ideal because it was out 
of Australia’s imperial reach. 
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‘Too Good to Be True’ 


The expansion of shipping routes through Polynesia encouraged 
the marketing of the Islands as being an untouched paradise, while 
simultaneously making the region more available and vulnerable to 
Australian tourist traffic. Consequently, the imagined ideal was increasingly 
challenged by the colonial reality. USSCo.’s establishment of a regular 
steamship route to San Francisco via Rarotonga and Tahiti from 1909 
to 1936 unlocked a new region that was once out of reach to Australian 
travellers. As Wragge noted in 1906, ‘People don’t know; they have no 
conception of the glories of Tahiti; the globe-trotter follows the beaten 
tracks, and leaves this fascinating spot out of his calculations’.** This 
growth in travel is evidenced by the number of travel accounts. Between 
1880 and 1900, three colonial Australians described their experiences 
of travel to Tahiti. George Robertson Nicoll, Henry Tichborne and 
William Meeke Fehon were of similar ages and class, and their travel 
accounts emphasised similar themes of the alluring Polynesian maiden, 
of picturesque scenery and of adventures involving reefs, storms and 
cannibals. Between 1900 and 1918, seven Australians wrote nine accounts 
of Tahiti, and between 1919 and 1941, 14 travellers wrote 18 accounts. 
This growing body of travellers expressed their dissatisfaction with Tahiti, 
as it failed to meet their expectations of a pristine paradise. This was in 
part prompted by the effects of war (physical destruction caused by the 
German bombardment of Papeete in 1914) and a general disillusionment 
with the European world order. However, this dissatisfaction could also 
be attributed to a gradual weariness of exaggerated stereotypes and to 
the colonial influence of development and commerce within the Pacific. 
As Eric Muspratt noted, it was ‘too good to be true and too good to last’.” 


Evidence of colonial settlement in the port of Papeete frequently 
tarnished the natural paradise that Australians expected. Villiers advised 
those who sought ‘wondrous scenery’ to trek beyond the ‘unlovely little 
town’, regretfully noting that ‘if it had been still a native island I should 
have loved iť. Nossiter’s reaction was mixed; he found Tahiti to be 
‘a land of glamour and false romance’, and Papeete to be filled with 
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‘a conglomeration of artistic and unsightly buildings’.°' He was also 
surprised by the strong Chinese presence, as was Napier, who wrote: 
‘What we found was a somewhat prosaic dusty little town, filled—or so 
it seemed to us—with Chinamen and bicycles’. The town’s residents 
were also unappealing and amoral, with the ‘debauchery and drunkeness’ 
shocking several Australians. Expectations of a carefree life were thus 
shattered by the reality of economic depression and corruption: “There is 
the depression now; there had been, it was vaguely whispered, a financial 
scandal. Some of the leading citizens had been in jail.’*’ 


In this environment, the Tahitian was considered corrupt and ignoble.™ 
Stock found the Islanders to be ‘a sad relic ... of a once-superb race’ and 
Muspratt noted that ‘some strange quality dwelt here, a lonely forgotten 
spirit now dying in isolation in this modern world. Like Honolulu, only 
more so.’ Blame was generally attributed to contact with Europeans, 
though the specific causes were varied and speculative. Safroni-Middleton 
deemed missionary efforts to be futile, alleging that ‘girls and boys made 
love to each other and eloped with the missionaries chasing after them’, 
and that: 


‘The brave old chiefs ... loved their old customs deep down in their 
heart ... and cherished hopes that some day the gods would help 
them drive the white men into the sea.*° 


Others blamed the influence of traders and beachcombers for bringing 
disease, alcohol and misguided notions of progress. Upon reflection, Stock 
questioned the merits of his own ‘civilisation’: ‘Perhaps—who knows?— 
these things are but another proof that we harbingers of progress were 
not intended to invade the sanctuary of the South Seas’.*” Tourists were 
also held responsible, with Villiers remarking that ‘the nasal tones of 
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loud Americans being “free” offend an ear that strains for the loveliness 
of Polynesian speech and Baume recounting the perspective of a female 
resident in 1913 who resented the ‘Americanisation’ of Tahiti and the 
‘bastardising’ influence of Gauguin impersonators.’ George Meudell also 
argued that the ‘Isle of Dreams’ had been ‘spoilt by the tourists’, and he 
predicted the future construction of large hotels and a casino.” 


Some Australian travellers found faults with French colonialism, such 
as Nossiter, who regarded Tahiti as ‘an island that Britain should never 
have allowed France to possess’.“’ However, this was a minority view, 
as French Polynesia was too distant from Australia to be of strategic 
interest. This attitude also reflected the reality of French rule in Tahiti, 
which allowed trade to be dominated by foreign enterprises and which 
had limited influence over the Island’s development. When Stock 
questioned a British resident, he replied that he preferred French rule 
because ‘they leave you alone’. Stock likened the act of providing Australia 
and New Zealand with mandates to ‘giving a kid something to play with. 
He’s bound to break iť. Conversely, Nossiter judged French rule to be 
inferior because it failed to acknowledge racial hierarchies: 


In justice to the British I must say they fall for native women less 
than do men of other nations, for the pride of race and caste is more 
strongly embedded in the British character and it is that aloofness 
from coloured races that makes the British the best colonizers. Not 
that the British despise the natives, far from that ... but the British 
simply do not mix with the natives, except, of course, in isolated 
cases ... A native or half-breed of good circumstances is treated by 
the French as an equal and for this reason they do not look upon 
the Frenchman as a superior being. 


Australians were surprised by Tahiti’s racial diversity, with Safroni- 
Middleton observing a population of ‘all kinds of half-castes’.™ 
Specifically, Australians found the prevalence of Chinese people most 
surprising and disturbing. In 1911, when the number of French citizens 
in Papeete was 2,153, the Chinese numbered 975; by 1917, this number 
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increased to 2,481.° The Chinese were economically well entrenched 
and freely intermarried with Polynesians. Pearse wrote, ‘It is a pity that 
the Chinese and other races are interbreeding’.% Nossiter observed that 
the ‘Chinaman’ owned most of the businesses in Papeete, and that this 
threatened to ‘dominate this land if his march is not stopped’. He argued 
that the desire for expensive European clothes drove Tahitian women to 
‘drift to the Chinaman’, and thus that ‘the pure Tahitian is doomed’. 
Other nationalities resided in Tahiti, but it was the prominence of the 
Chinese nationality that challenged Australian notions of a racially pure 
and uncorrupted paradise. 


Although Australians were disappointed by the supposedly corrupted 
Tahitian ideal, they continued to believe that a utopia could be found in 
the vicinity and sought more isolated Islands within French Polynesia and 
the Cook Island group. These Islands possessed the Polynesian traits that 
travellers desired: they were isolated enough to discourage tourists, yet 
reasonably accessible from the major stopovers of Tahiti and Rarotonga. 
For those with access to a small yacht or charter, the Marquesas Islands were 
‘extraordinarily beautiful, wrote Mabel Stock. Meudell recommended 
them to so-called ‘real travellers’. Rarotonga was also popular because it 
was relatively unknown and isolated. Nossiter argued, “Io me it is more 
beautiful than Tahiti and Bora Bora, whose charms are much exaggerated’, 
with Pearse concluding that ‘although Tahiti is supposed to be the 
loveliest island, I think Rarotonga is better’. In Nossiter’s case, British 
colonialism in Rarotonga provided a familiar reassurance. He remarked, 
‘What a contrast the Government of this island presents in comparison to 
the Marquesas and Society Islands!’”° 


Utopian Dreaming 


In addition to steamship tourists, for whom Tahiti was an exotic point of 
transit, were Australians who were attracted to the Pacific by the promise 
of a more permanent escape. For them, the alluring Pacific Islands were 
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more familiar than the harsh and uninviting Australian outback.” They 
were also isolated from the social conventions of civil society in Europe, 
the US and Australia. Although there were many Islands to choose from, 
and lucrative incentives to move to Melanesia, the more distant Islands 
of Polynesia proved to be a popular attraction, especially for a band of 
wanderers, vagabonds, artists and idealists. Their accounts distanced them 
from the fleeting observations of tourists and displayed a closer interaction 


with Islanders and a more earnest endeavour to embrace and understand 
Island life. 


Part of the attraction of French Polynesia was the difficult voyage and the 
long distances to be traversed, which presented an irresistible challenge to 
those seeking the road less travelled. Pearse, Stock, Nossiter and Villiers 
described in detail the romance of sailing to their own schedule in the 
1920s and 1930s, their accounts tinged with a nostalgia for the sailing 
culture that was being lost to the steamship. Sailing resisted the trend 
towards modernisation and, in doing so, was perceived to be closer to 
nature and to a more idyllic past, in the same way that Polynesia was. 
Images of sailing ships anchored in peaceful harbours were popular in 
travel accounts for this nostalgic purpose (see Figure 12). As Stock noted 


in his book, Cruise of the Dream Ship: 


You begin to see how the average sailor-man feels in ‘polite society’, 
and your heart goes out to him. ‘How’s the wind?’ Ah, of course, it 
makes no difference to this smoke-belching machine that bears you 
at thirteen knots, and according to schedule towards civilization.” 


The nostalgia felt for sailing symbolised the wider search for a more 
authentic way of life, one away from the constraints of modern urban 
society. This sentiment was prompted by a moral disillusionment that 
followed World War I, as well as by economic depressions, a growing 
urban middle class and cultural maturity in Australia in the 1920s and 
1930s. This is evident in the targeted advertising of BP Magazine, which 
directly addressed ‘the busy city man seeking a few weeks’ respite for his 
tired brain from the hurry and bustle and strain of modern high pressure 
of commercial life’, as well as the ‘squatter’ and the ‘mining man’.” 
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a WALKABOUT 2 


The title has an “age-old ” background and signifies a racial characteristic of the Australian aboriginal who is always 
on the move. And so, month by month, through the medium of pen and picture, this journal will take you on a great 
“walkabout” through a new and fascinating world below the Equator. 


Vol. I 


JUNE Ist, 1935 No. 8 


Memories of Moorea 


An impression of an unforgettable night on this loveliest 
of Pacific Isles, one of the Society Islands, of which Tahiti 
is the best known 


By ERIC RAMSDEN 


ROM the Yacht Club in Papeete, where in the old days 

Prince Hinoi lounged, one can see Moorea, lovely Moorea, 
across the strait, silhouetted against the sunset. Nothing lovelier 
can possibly be imagined as the clouds flame behind the castel- 
lated pinnacles—every peak, every crag, famous in story and in 
song. 

It seems like some enchanted island, something unreal, yet 
sufficiently close to touch—a fairy isle, maybe inhabited by a 
fairy people. Something fantastically weird that had arisen from 
the fastnesses of the sea; something, too, that would disappear 
just as mysteriously as it had reared heavenwards. I had seen 
Moorea in the early dawn as we steamed along her palm-fringed 
shore. The morning sun with his revealing fingers had clothed 
with green and gold and ochre each scintillating peak, and gently 


Figure 12: Memories of Moorea. 
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removed the wisps of mist ascending from the valleys, hundreds 
of feet below. 

I had seen Moorea at sunset from Punauuia, on the western 
side of Tahiti. In the immediate foreground was the lagoon, 
mirroring a thousand delicate pastel shades, its surface occasion- 
ally rippled by the leaping of a fish. On the reef, past the 
golden Path of Tane that led into the heart of the sun, men 
were fishing—slim, bronzed figures etched against the amethyst 
outline of Moorea’s rugged mountains. Away in the distance, 
too far to be heard, a launch, laden with tuna for the morrow’s 
market in Papeete, “phut-phutted” its way back to harbour. 

Tt was here that the coco-nut palms, feathery things of unfor- 
gettable grace, leapt down from the foothills to greet the sea. 
Along the shore a fire crackled, ready for the fish caught that 


Source: Eric Ramsden, ‘Memories of Moorea’, Walkabout 1, no. 8 (1 June 1935): 11. 
Image courtesy of the Australian National Travel Association. 
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Reports of utopian settlements frequently appeared in Australian 
newspapers throughout the twentieth century, as they imagined an 
escape from life’s hardships. Utopian experiments reached a high point in 
American, European and Australian literature in the 1890s. In Australia, 
drought, depression, labour unrest and socialist ideology drove this 
utopian dreaming.” Tropical islands were a popular location because 
they promised isolation from civilisation and its temptations, a natural 
abundance that fostered a carefree lifestyle and a pleasant climate that 
encouraged nakedness. “There is a fascination in remoteness’, as Beatrice 
Grimshaw argued.” Uninhabited islands, such as those along the 
Queensland coast, or islands that did not have indigenous inhabitants, 
such as Pitcairn, Norfolk and Lord Howe, were preferred.” However, the 
utopian dream had its faults, as one anonymous author warned: 


The ‘comic-opera’ simple life, as you may live it now in Tahiti, 
Bali, or Capri, is very much simpler than trying to discover Utopia 
on primitive islands. After all, it is very unpleasant to revert to the 
primitive. In theory it sounds all right, but so few can be nicely, 
and picturesquely, primitive. The search for the perfect island is 
really but part of the universal search for happiness.” 


The isolation of French Polynesia made it a popular choice for both 
Americans and Australians. One famous attempt to travel to the region 
was by Ernest Darling (also known as the ‘nature mam), who left the 
US to pursue a life close to nature in Tahiti in the 1900s.’* According to 
a 1912 article in the Daily Herald, Darling lived ‘on berries’, was naked and 
discarded ‘all the institutions of civilisation’. His existence was admired: 
“The ideal wife, the ideal life, and ideal work are now awaiting any man 
who cares to follow the example of Mr John Darling’.” Australian couple, 
Mr and Mrs Briggs, also made a highly publicised attempt to establish 
an ‘International Goodwill Settlement’ at Nukuhiva, in the Marquesas 
Islands, in the 1930s. The media hype quickly disappeared when the 
couple's yacht failed to sail beyond the Bass Strait.*° 
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Writers and artists formed the majority of the Australian travellers who 
attempted to live a utopian existence in Tahiti and Polynesia. Nine left 
behind detailed records of their experiences, which offered greater insight 
into their personal struggles than the short and observational tourist 
accounts. The remoteness of Tahiti offered these travellers the promises of 
escaping the ‘repressiveness of civilised life’ and of crossing conventional 
sexual, racial and gendered boundaries (as famous artists like Stevenson 
and Gauguin had tried to accomplish).*’ The experiences of Australian 
travellers often mirrored these artists, their romantic ideals and their 
disappointment with the reality of living in the Pacific. Arnold Safroni- 
Middleton and Sydney Walter Powell were two prolific writers whose 
works offer insights about this struggle. 


Arnold Safroni-Middleton (1873-1950) was a writer, poet, musician, 
composer and self-styled vagabond who wandered Australia and the 
Pacific Islands during the late 1880s and 1890s. Following his early travels, 
he returned to England and became a successful writer, publishing five 
travel books: Sailor and Beachcomber (1915), A Vagabond’s Odyssey (1916), 
Wine-Dark Seas and Tropic Skies (1918), South Sea Foam (1919) and the 
autobiography, Jn the Green Leaf (1950). His books were a collection of 
anecdotes, fictional tales and reminiscences that were often written in the 
style of a sailor’s yarn and that were thematically dominated by a romantic 
nostalgia for a primitive paradise. He also wrote poetry and romance and 
mystery novels that contained Pacific settings. 


Safroni-Middleton’s experience was typical of those Australians who 
blended realism and the imaginary to create an exaggerated and 
romanticised account of the Pacific. He frequently admitted that his 
reminiscences were nostalgic and idealistic, describing one book as 
a ‘frank autobiographical romance’.** What he failed to acknowledge 
in his texts was how World War I shaped his reminiscences as he wrote 
them in England. Claiming inspiration from his personal encounters with 
Stevenson and Joseph Conrad, Safroni-Middleton was a bohemian who 
cherished artistic expression and rejected the ‘analytical conclusions’ of 
science books.** He regarded Islander myths as ‘poetic babblings of the 
children of nature’ and ships’ crews as ‘true sea-poets’. His own memories, 
he argued, ‘become tinged with that indefinable glamour, that something 
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which men call poetry’.*4 The influence of sailors is evident in the style of 
his texts, which resembles a selection of yarns that is sometimes loosely 
organised in chronological order, but that also blends myths (both Islander 
and European), fictional tales and personal experience. 


Safroni-Middleton was critical of the corruption that civilisation caused 
in the Pacific, which he described as ‘immense vandalism’; he frequently 
alluded to an ancient lost empire, the ‘past splendour of the South Sea 
Rome’ or ‘the never-to-be South Sea Empire’.® Of all the Islands, Samoa 
was where he spent most of his time, and he believed it was the ideal 
Polynesian paradise. Yet he also admired the old beachcombers and 
traders who he met in the Islands—‘those old-time semi-embalmed 
sea-apostles of ancient “salt-junk”—and the role that they played in 
his ‘boyish contemplations over the great world of romance that I had 
thought existed beyond undiscovered seas’.*° 


Safroni-Middleton was well aware of stories involving interracial romance. 
He wrote that he often mixed with sailors and traders who drunkenly 
shared their stories of sexual exploits. He was also highly critical of the 
missionaries who he believed frequently ‘succombed [sic]’ to women while 
they wrote pious accounts at home.” Many of the women that Safroni- 
Middleton described conformed to the stereotypical alluring female: 


One of them, she is one of many, wears almost nothing, the 
curved, thick lips in her wide mouth murmur forth alluring 
Samoan speech. Her girth is enormous, and her brown bosom 
heaves with simulated professional passion, like a wave on the 
treacherous deep dark ocean of sensuality—whereon so often 
travelling men are shipwrecked. Her eyes are large, the pupils 
widely encircled with white, and warm with the sunlight gleam 
of downright wickedness; she has been taught her art in the vast 
university of experience with white men in the foremost ranks of 
civilisation’s pioneer tramp.*8 
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3. POLYNESIAN PROMISES 


In his accounts, Safroni-Middleton portrayed Polynesian women 
as active seductresses and emphasised his own youthful innocence. 
He claimed that Samoan girls were ‘born flirts’ who ‘longed for the 
romantic white youth’. When staying with a sailor in Apia, Safroni- 
Middleton was supposedly seduced by the sailors Samoan wife, who 
‘made violent love to me.” In another encounter, a Samoan woman with 
whom he fell in love, Papoo, left him because the novelty of dating a white 
man had diminished.” 


Safroni-Middleton’s stories of romance also reveal the common racial 
prejudices of that time. He frequently noted ‘all kinds of half-castes’ who 
lived in the Islands during his travels and was critical of non-European 
races (e.g. Indian, Chinese and Malay). In Tahiti, he observed that: 


The varied offspring of men from many lands, the half-caste 
children of white traders, Chinese mongrels, Polynesian niggers, 
descendants of wandering, adventurous viciousness, mixed up 
with the outcasts of civilisation, and more often than quite enough 
the puny offspring of touring American and German missionaries, 
and English too.” 


In another text, he criticised foreign sailors who left children behind so 
that they could return to their families in Europe.” Although this suggests 
that Safroni-Middleton perceived this as the irresponsible corruption 
of Tahitian racial purity, his fictional and actual romances encouraged 
interracial liaisons. Like most fictional romances that are set in the Pacific, 
Safroni-Middleton represented the mixed-race woman as desirable 
(‘she was the most English-looking South Sea Island girl I ever saw’) and 
described the ideal life as being married to a ‘native’ woman.” This desire 
for the ‘half-caste’ was amplified in Tahiti, which was considered ‘a country 
where the colour line is indefinite, where West comes nearer to meeting 
East than possibly in any other part of the world’.”” Few acknowledged 
the reality, as M Kathleen Woodburn did in 1944, that ‘the life of the 


half-caste is a continual internal war’.”° 
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In practice, Safroni-Middleton failed to maintain a permanent relationship 
or a relationship that was at least more than a sexual exchange. He offered 
many reasons—such as women being unwilling or unable to leave, his 
own preference to remain a wanderer or having love stolen by another, as 
had happened in the case of a Maori woman that he had desired (Hine-e- 
moa). Instead, Safroni-Middleton seemed to have found happiness only 
in imagined relationships. These fantasies permeated his travel accounts, 
such as in the Wine-Dark Seas and Tropic Skies: a large portion of the 
book was dedicated to the fictional tragedy of Waylao, a 16-year-old girl 
of mixed Marquesan and European ancestry. Safroni-Middleton coveted 
Waylao, who was portrayed as ‘the dusky heroine of a romantic South Sea 
novel’, though she was never within reach, much like in his other romances. 
The incomplete nature of these encounters highlights the problematic 
nature of Safroni-Middleton’s ‘reminiscences’ and the reluctance to 
transgress the boundaries of European convention beyond a fictional and 
imagined space. This response was shared by other travellers and readers 
who preferred fictional romances to reality. For example, Michael Sturma 
argued that popular notions of the HMS Bounty mutineers tended to 
focus on the idyllic nature of their love affairs with Tahitian women; these 
notions overlooked the realities of married life once the men had settled 
on Pitcairn Island and the inevitable conflicts that arose between sailors 
and their Islander wives.” 


Sydney Walter Powell (1878-1952), like Safroni-Middleton, was also 
a wanderer and writer, as well as more vocally Australian. Best known for 
his descriptions of World War I, Powell’s fiction and poetry about South 
Africa and the Pacific Islands have been overlooked. Born in England and 
raised in South Africa, Powell then moved to Australia to work various jobs 
there before joining the artillery. His posting to Thursday Island sparked 
his interest in the Pacific Islands, and he began writing for The Bulletin. 
He visited Tahiti before serving in World War I, which became the 
subject of his two published travel accounts, Adventures of a Wanderer 
(1928) and A South Sea Diary (1942), and the subject of an unpublished 
autobiography, Each to His Taste. Each text provides a different perspective 
of Powell’s journey to Tahiti from New Zealand in 1908 and his short 
residence there, followed by his return trip in 1916 to the Tuamotu Group 
in French Polynesia. Despite adamantly stating in his introduction to 
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Adventures of a Wanderer that ‘this book is not fiction’, ‘never inventing nor 
falsifying’, his second and third texts contain inconsistent dates, reasons 
for leaving and his relationships with women in Europe and Tahiti. 


Powell’s experience as a writer shaped his journey and the subsequent texts 
that he wrote. Like Safroni-Middleton, he also drew inspiration from 
Robert Louis Stevenson, observing at Rarotonga ‘the sight of which 
from the sea answered perfectly to the descriptions of South Sea writers. 
I felt that Stevenson’s lyricism was justified’. A South Sea Diary was 
not intended to be a diary ‘in the literal sense’, Powell wrote, and it is 
unclear whether sections were written after the time of his travel, which 
could explain certain inconsistencies in the content of each text.” He also 
explicitly described the difficulties that he faced in finding work as a writer, 
his change in perspective over time and the writing technique itself. 
In regard to the importance of using active dialogue in text, he wrote: 


Treat a thing as completely past and the indistinctiveness of the 
past begins to descend on it; the dissolution of the past has already 
commenced. Hold it in the present ... it preserves the present’s 
vividness. And no record is worth a damn that is not vivid. It is 
the one essential virtue of a diary, which lives in the day-to-day 
present.!°° 
Powell was initially ‘exultant’ about being in a foreign environment and 
considered Tahiti ‘the land of my dreams’.'"' He gradually realised that 
the Tahitian ideal that he expected to experience was to be found outside 
busy Papeete. He preferred to reside in the village, which he considered 
a more authentic way of life: ‘I don’t care for merely visiting places: I want 
intimacy or nothing. I hate tourism of any sort. ° At times, his life appears 
ideal—especially in his second text, in which he describes purchasing 
a coconut plantation in a Tahitian rural village, building a house, 
establishing himself in the community and falling in love. He wrote, 
‘I have never been anywhere where my instincts had such freedom, my 
diversity so much satisfaction, where I felt so much a harmony’.!°° This 
freedom was also espoused by the Tahitians themselves, whom he admired 
for their sense of equality and respect. However, he was also disappointed 
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with colonial influence. He observed ‘the corrupting power of money 
on a primitive people’, referring to ‘illusions’ of paradise, and ultimately 
moved to the outer Tuamotu group because Tahiti was too ‘sophisticated 
and Europeanised’.'** Contracting elephantiasis was another blow to his 
utopian dreams. 


Powell’s travel accounts were less prone to fictional embellishments 
than Safroni-Middleton’s. This was acknowledged in an Australian book 
review, which commended his knowledge as being ‘of a more intimate and 
familiar kind’.'° His intimate relationship with a Tahitian woman offered 
insights into the practicalities of interracial romance and into what was 
permissible in society at the time. Inconsistencies in the details between 
the three accounts, most notably the omission of his Tahitian wife, Tehiva, 
in his first and last works, cast some doubt regarding the accuracy of his 
recollections. The reason for omitting Tehiva is unclear—perhaps it was 
due to Powell’s changing readerships, as the first book was published in 
1928 and the second in 1942, when attitudes to cross-cultural romance 
may have been more conciliatory. The final work was an unpublished 
manuscript and may have been intended as an authoritative biography 
rather than as a work for public consumption (so Tehiva may have thus 
been a fictional character). 


As an Island resident, Powell provided more detailed observations about 
Islander women and their roles and responsibilities within the family and 
in society. He provided them with a greater agency than other authors 
did, noting how during his residence as a guest of a chief in Tahiti, he 
observed the wife and housemaids talking to the chief freely, treating 
him ‘with respect but without servility’.'°° He realised that their notion 
of modesty was different, though ‘his [Tahitians’] sense of it is strong 
enough to make him charge us with immodesty’.'” He distinguished his 
relationship as being different from other interracial romances, noting 
that an association with foreign sailors was of the utmost degradation 
and that although many girls went to Papeete in search of men, it was 


for better social prospects rather than for pleasure. Prostitution was not 
desirable.'* 
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Powell’s description of marriage in Tahiti departed from conventional 
narratives of interracial romance. He wrote that his attraction to Tehiva 
was primarily based on her personality rather than her appearance and 
that she was not a ‘craving of the hour’, nor ‘an appetite to be indulged 
and done with’. Similarly, Tehiva was serious, and her affection was not 
easily offered: ‘I knew that she was no /ulahula girl, and I had learned 
that girls in Tahiti are not to be got for the mere asking’.'° He elaborated 
further on the morality of women: 


In Tahiti the moral code may be called easy, but this gives 
a latitude of choice which makes a girl more particular than 
she could otherwise afford to be. And the girls of Tahiti have 
quite pronounced tastes ... for I had learned a little already of 
Tahitian psychology." 


This idea was reinforced by his visit to Rarotonga, a place that he 
considered inferior due to the regulations that prohibited mixed marriage: 
‘As a result, there was far more promiscuity here than in Tahiti and relations 
between white and brown were furtive instead of frank." In South Sea 
Diary, he described his daily life of living in a bamboo-thatched hut, with 
a native oven, selling just enough copra to cover his living costs. Powell 
and Tehiva’s relationship appeared to be equal, with Powell writing that 
work was shared equally between them, that ‘no man is above cooking the 
dinner’ and that Tehiva’s ‘natural intelligence’ was as high as his."!” 


Powell’s adaptation to Tahitian life had its limitations. In some cases, he 
refused to eat without cutlery: ‘My European blood revolted at doing this 
habitually." When meeting an elderly English resident whose marriage 
had failed (named Tioti or George), Powell reflected on his own marriage. 
He much preferred his informal partnership with Tehiva, criticising the 
formal marriage arrangements that were required in Europe. He also 
noted the limitations of having children in the Islands: 


I am intelligent enough to see that the children of a Tahitian 
mother must be Tahitian, unless the father has exceptional 
strength of character ... I think that every marriage of this kind 
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where there are children must be a disappointment, even in those 
rare cases where the dominating character of the father has left its 
indelible stamp, for it is never so strong as he would wish it be.! 
Occasional references suggest that Powell’s relationships were not always 
functioning smoothly either. In his first account, he admitted that one 
relationship in Tahiti had already failed and that, after trying to relocate 
to the Tuamotu group as a trader, he realised ‘the extent of my ignorance 
of her’, when Tehiva was opposed to being away from her home for 
too long.’ 


In contrast to Safroni-Middleton, a self-styled vagabond who was reluctant 
to settle in one spot, Powell was opposed to the temporary tourist, as well 
as eager to make a new permanent life in Tahiti. His works demonstrate 
empathy for the people and a deeper understanding and appreciation of 
their culture and traditions (e.g. his comparison of adoption in Europe 
and Tahiti). His relationship with Tehiva was crucial to this appreciation, 
as he had explained in his concluding chapter of South Sea Diary; 
he had ultimately decided to leave the Island after her death. It was also 
a relationship that could never be shared with another European woman: 


I would not live here with a European woman; she alone would 
be enough to separate me from the life in which I now participate; 
having no natural link with the people, we should become 
a foreign body; and I would not live here under such conditions. 
Unless you are merged in the life about you, you cannot realise 
your own life. You must yield yourself up unconditionally in order 
to possess yourself. "6 


Many other travellers shared Powell’s aversion to white women in the 
Pacific Islands. Not only does this reflect the tensions between European 
male and female travellers abroad, but it also highlights the overwhelming 
dominance of masculine narratives of the Pacific in Australian travel 
writing, along with the frequently silent, or discreet, female voice. 
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‘Damned Civilised Women’ 


‘Travelling to the region was a male-dominated activity at this time, which 
was encouraged by the remoteness and perceived savagery of the Islands 
and by the rudimentary berths provided for females aboard ships until 
the 1920s. Female travellers frequently encountered social resistance or 
hostility in their acceptance onboard." They were criticised for spoiling 
the romanticised ideal, as one male artist in Tahiti exclaimed: “You damned 
civilized women oughtn‘’ to be allowed in the place, spoiling everything! "° 
Women were also considered vulnerable and were criticised by both men 
and other women for travelling unaccompanied. Mabel Stock, a British 
traveller, argued that the Pacific Islands were ‘too uncivilised and out of the 
world for a young girl to be happy in’.'”” The works of Claudia Knapman 
and Angela Woollacott have drawn attention to a broad spectrum of 
Pacific Island representations that have been authored by Australian 
women. They range from representations that reinforced the masculine 
colonial gaze to those that advocated for a modern Australian woman and 
a more nuanced depiction of Pacific women.’ Studies of public figures, 
Annette Kellerman and Osa Johnson, who travelled the Pacific in the early 
twentieth century, have revealed how both women used their bodies to 
transgress gender and race boundaries. An Australian actress and aquatic 
performer, Kellerman was ambiguously portrayed as exotic and foreign, 
while Johnson, an American documentary filmmaker, presented herself 
as both a Pacific explorer and a devoted wife and mother. This flexibility 
allowed both women to express ‘the values of freedom, emancipation, 
and non-conformity’, which were consistent with the ‘Modern Girl’ of 
the 1920-1950s.'! Like Kellerman and Johnson, female travel writers 
were aware of the social conventions that they were expected to fulfil, not 
only while they were travelling but also in the accounts that they wrote. 
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Laura Olcelli’s study of Australian—Italian travel writing suggests that this 
ambiguous position of women reflects a tension between the ‘old’ and ‘new 
world’.'” European men popularly regarded women as being the ‘ruin of 
empires’ because they were perceived to incite sexual jealousy and racial 
hostility within the Pacific Islands.'? Elinor Mordaunt, a professional 
Australian travel writer, was keenly aware of her delicate position during 
her travels in the Pacific. She simultaneously rallied against the ‘altogether 
mistaken ideas people have about the women of the Victorian age!’ and 
cautiously observed that ‘manners are, like morals, the merest matter of 
latitude and longitude’.'** Her travel accounts, among others, illustrate 
how women were adept at presenting ambiguous and diverse personas to 
serve a wide-ranging audience. 


Mordaunt was one of only 15 Australian women who wrote about 
their Pacific travels between 1880 and 1941, and she was second in 
fame only to Grimshaw. This group of Australian women was drawn 
from diverse social and economic backgrounds: six were tourists, two 
were professional writers, three were a painter, war nurse and delegate 
for the Institute of Pacific Relations, and three accompanied their 
husbands.” Born in England, Elinor Mordaunt lived with her newborn 
son, Godfrey, in Melbourne from 1903 to 1909, after a failed marriage. 
Fiercely independent, she refused offers of help and scraped together 
a living on her earnings from sewing, painting, decorating and briefly 
editing a women’s monthly magazine. In 1909, she and her son left for 
England, and she continued writing to support herself. She published over 
40 volumes of mainly novels and short stories. Following an around-the- 
world trip for the London Daily Mail in 1923 at the age of 51, she finally 
earned a reputation as a travel writer, publishing The Venture Book and 
The Further Venture Book in 1926, as well as the autobiography, Sinabada, 
in 1937. 
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3. POLYNESIAN PROMISES 


Mordaunt was as enamoured with Tahiti as Safroni-Middleton and Powell 
were, writing that it had excelled all her expectations. Dreaming and 
writing from the veranda of a boarding house in Papeete, Mordaunt used 
conventional tropes of natural beauty, childlike innocence, timelessness 
and a carefree life to describe Tahiti. ‘Love and langour’ were ‘the keynote 
to Tahiti’, she argued.'”° Islander women were part of this ideal, and her 
observations resonated with the romanticised images of the ‘half-caste’: 
‘a tall, deep-breasted creature with great dark eyes swimming with passion, 
love, and melancholy’.!?” Although Mordaunt admired several male chiefs 
that she had encountered, they were not portrayed as alluring or sexual 
(nor were any other European men). This may have been due to her mature 
age and the social conventions that regulated the relationships between 
white women and Islander men. Jolly also identified this trend in the 
work of Grimshaw, whom she argued had adopted the white male gaze, 
had eroticised and exoticised females and rarely had objectified men.'** 


As a white woman, Mordaunt was privileged to access some of the Island 
customs that were reserved for male guests. She also witnessed the domestic 
spaces within villages and the women who inhabited them, was allowed 
to drink kava, had titles bestowed upon her and was hosted by various 
chiefs.” During one such occasion, she reflected on her ambiguous status 
as a white woman: 


He [the chief] is very polite to me, very punctilious about helping 
me first, but I wonder what he really thinks about civilized women, 
for even his own wife never eats with him.'*° 


Similarly, painter Aletta Lewis recognised the confusion that she had created 
for the Samoan community with whom she stayed as they debated what 
rank and status she would occupy, being unmarried, white and female. 
However, gender could also be advantageous. In Mordaunt’s case, she 
could have close interactions with women, bathe or sleep in areas that were 
prohibited to men and help with domestic duties and other activities, such 
as making tapa.'*' She often recorded her conversations with women, an act 
that distinguished her accounts from other male perspectives that rarely 
mentioned women, except for their physical appearance. 
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Mordaunt’s insights into domestic life in the Pacific Islands resonate 
with other Australian female travellers—many of whom had closer access 
to Islander women and their families and who wrote more detailed 
descriptions of them. Caroline David accompanied her husband ona coral- 
boring expedition to Funafuti in 1897 and made extensive observations 
of daily life in the village, with her chapters titled ‘food and cooking’ and 
‘clothes and plants’ and the inclusion of English translations of local myths. 
Like Mordaunt, David was independent and critical of what she perceived 
to be the poor treatment of women in the Islands, noting that women did 
most of the work in the village and making nuanced observations about 
the behaviour of females.'** Although she still used colonial rhetoric to 
describe the people, she became very attached to the village, adopting 
a ‘native mother’, Tufaina, and ‘native daughter’, Naina.’ 


Similarly, Helen Cato described her domestic responsibilities as 
a missionary’s wife: teaching, cooking, gardening, cleaning and offering 
medical advice. Writing in 1947, her account reflects the changing gender 
values of the time: 


A woman's place, we are told, is in the kitchen. It is not surprising 
that this particular kitchen window, so situated, is like a peephole 
upon life. It commands a grandstand view of many little dramas 
played out in Richmond from day to day, dramas of which the 
marama (lady) is the only witness.'*4 


For Woodburn, who also wrote in the 1940s, living in the Islands made 
her grateful for the relative freedom that she possessed in Australia: 


Erromanga [sic] is a man’s world into which the vexed question 
of woman’s suffrage has not as yet entered. They are the heavy 
draught workers, and apparently content to remain so. Children, 
clothes, gardens, drudgery of all kinds, that is the woman’s share.!°° 


In some cases, women fulfilled the traditional gender role that was expected 
of them. Although representing herself as independent of her husband, 
Caroline David published her account under the name ‘Mrs Edgeworth 
David’. This was not an unusual convention at the time. Jolly has 
demonstrated how women were not simply victims of male myths, but 
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how they also contributed to male myths, naming Grimshaw as one who 
entrenched gender roles.” Betty Freeman, who grew up on a Colonial 
Sugar Refinery plantation in Fiji in the 1920s, described the part that 
her mother played in maintaining social etiquette and British customs. 
She organised social outings and activities with the European residents 
and passed down her knowledge of good manners to her daughter: 


A successful hostess needed discretion when arranging bridging 
tables. Standard of play had to be considered and it was crucial to 
know whether a coolness existed or worse, if any two were daggers 
drawn. Homemade delicacies ... were nibbled all the afternoon 
but alcoholic refreshment never offered before sundown.!*” 


Penny Russell argued that maintaining these protocols was important 
when living in a foreign environment and that the task usually fell 
to women.” 
Representing herself as an adventurer and social outcast in her books, 
Mordaunt was opposed in principle to the ‘people who go to the same 
English seaside resort every summer of their lives.” She considered 
herself a recluse (‘there is nothing on earth that I desire so little as 
human companionship’), yet headstrong and willing to confront anyone 
who offended her, no matter their status.'“ She also chose the path less 
travelled, preferring to travel by trading schooner rather than by liner, to 
live in boarding houses and to traverse up river in canoes and inland on 
horseback. Her account resonates with other famous Pacific adventurers, 
such as Australian Grimshaw and American Osa Johnson. Like these 
women, Mordaunt projected her ambivalent identity as a woman who 
challenged gender conventions, as well as one who yet maintained a sense 
of decorum. For example, she was careful to avoid bathing naked or 
publicly undressing, and she was conscious of transgressing Victorian 
sensibilities in the Pacific: 


I wonder what on earth the other guests would think of me if 
they could see me now, without shoes or stockings, my wet hair 
dripping down my back. Or if they could have seen me eating 
pork and chicken with my fingers. '“! 
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DE Dda Z Sea 
Figure 13: How a Lady Travels on Ocean Island. 


Source: Thomas J McMahon, Pacific Islands Illustrated (Sydney: McCarron, Stewart and 
Co., 1910). Image courtesy of the Barr Smith Library, the University of Adelaide. 


Images of women abroad compounded this ambiguity. Because female 
authors were conscious of not offending the sensibilities of readers at 
home, they rarely appeared in their own photographs and focused instead 
on the ethnographic subject. The practicalities of female travel in the 
Pacific were often left to the readers’ imaginations. When women did 
appear in photographs, they were dressed and positioned in a manner that 
was appropriate to Victorian values (see Figure 13). 


In her account, Mordaunt expressed the challenge of ‘one’s own quick 
readaptation during travel and the ‘difficulty there is in preserving any 
kind of fixed standard’.'*? She encountered other Europeans on the way 
that she considered amoral and corrupted in contrast to the hospitable 
Islanders and began to question her own identity, ‘wondering if this 
was, indeed, I’.'*? Throughout the text, her self-identification is unclear 
and, at times, contradicted Victorian principles and societal constraints; 
however, she also compared herself to other English travellers and referred 
to England as home. Lewis also recorded a similar experience, although 
her youthful account highlighted a willingness to abandon her European 
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qualities completely. Lewis lived in American Samoa for eight months in 
1929 as a painter, first in Tutuila and later on some of the outlying Islands 
of the Manua Group. During this time, she passionately embraced Islander 
culture, rejecting the tourist trade and American society in Pago Pago that 
made her feel ‘caged in." Her artwork that was published in her travel 
account reinforced her admiration of the Samoans and her disapproval 
of foreign tourism. She appears to have been sincere in her admiration 
of Samoans and in her willingness to be a part of the community: ‘I had 
come to respect him so sincerely that I had quite forgotten the division 
that lay between his experiences and mine, and his race and mine’.!” 
However, despite her best attempts, her self-understanding remained 
ambivalent, and she wrote that ‘the Samoan and the palagi [European] 
attitudes were at war inside me, and I felt oddly traitorous to both’.'“° 


The ambivalent identities that were expressed by Mordaunt and Lewis 
resonate with other studies of female travellers in the Pacific that 
emphasised the diverse experiences of women abroad. Although not 
every account challenged European gender conventions and Polynesian 
stereotypes, it is important to consider these sources within the context 
of an overwhelmingly masculine narrative of the Pacific Islands. As an 
isolated and remote region far from the Australian mainland, Polynesia was 
a suitable location for Australian travellers to negotiate and transgress the 
social, racial, sexual and gendered expectations of European ‘civilisation’. 
Not only did this geographical distance encourage Australian visions of a 
paradise or utopia, it also contributed to the perpetuation of standardised 
tropes that described these imagined isles. Australian perceptions of 
Polynesia (and specifically of Tahiti) closely resembled conventional 
European narratives of the region. However, unlike other regions in 
the Pacific, Polynesia remained largely unchanged within the broader 
Australian imagination. Despite a growing awareness of the fragility of 
this Polynesian paradise, popular stereotypes persisted in Australian travel 
writing in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Australians 
continued to travel to Tahiti in search of Polynesian promises, ignoring 
the travel accounts that repeatedly expressed the travellers’ disappointment 
when they faced the realities of colonial impact. 
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‘The experiences of travellers like Safroni-Middleton and Powell highlight 
the difficulties that Australians encountered when trying to satisfy their 
idyllic visions of Polynesia. These few travellers who attempted to 
escape the constraints of civilisation permanently recorded their struggle 
of reconciling their expectations with reality. These travellers also 
represented the dominant masculine narrative that shaped Australian 
perceptions of the Pacific Islands. A more careful reading of the often- 
understated female voice in Australian travel writing can offer a more 
nuanced perspective of Australian notions of gender roles and relationships 
in the Pacific Islands. 


4 


Degrees of Savagery 


I didn’t believe all these stories of barbarity and savagery. I had 
heard similar stories of the cannibals of the Gulf of Papua, and 
I had found those same cannibals rather good chaps in the main 
... [considered the inhabitants of the Solomons maligned at least 
in part. And I was mistaken. I was to learn that there were degrees 
of savagery, that the word was after all a relative term.’ 


Like their European and US counterparts, Australian travellers were 
fascinated with the possibility of encountering the ‘savage’ in the Pacific 
Islands. Australian knowledge of the Pacific Islands in the early twentieth 
century was significantly influenced by the discourse of the savage, which 
remained a persistent and dominant literary trope since the appearance 
of first European explorer accounts. The dualism of the ‘noble’ and 
‘ignoble’ savage became a popular image in Australian travel writing, one 
that became distorted, conflated and contested over time. Australians 
were exposed to the savage in multiple forms—it was a convenient and 
ambiguous figure in children’s literature, newspaper reports, mission and 
government propaganda, films, photography, tourism and travel accounts 
that were used to entertain, educate and justify. Australian notions of 
the savage were also underpinned by an increasingly racialised scientific 
discourse that informed notions about white racial superiority and 
a distinctively ‘Melanesian’ savagery. 


Travel to the Pacific Islands provided Australians with an opportunity 
to come face to face with the savage of their imaginations. In doing 
so, some Australian travellers wrote specific and localised accounts that 
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adapted, or departed from, the conventional stereotypes of the Islander 
savage. Jack McLaren’s quotation above is one example of this, as he was 
a popular writer and experienced traveller who sometimes confirmed 
these racialised and essentialised stereotypes; however, he also perceived 
‘degrees of savagery within the region. A closer analysis of travel writing, 
contextualised within the historical relationship of Australia’s engagement 
with the Pacific Islands, highlights a more nuanced and diverse range 
of travellers’ perceptions. 


Australian representations of the savage in travel writing often emphasised 
one or more of the following characteristics: the bestial, infantile, primordial 
and cannibal. Popular notions of the bestial savage were encouraged by 
the Queensland labour trade in the late nineteenth century. This trope 
was gradually eroded by persistent missionary influence in Australia from 
the 1900s that emphasised the childlike qualities of the savage. By the 
1920s and 1930s, Australians were more familiar with the Pacific Islands, 
and the growing tourist trade had paradoxically both exoticised and 
standardised Islander savagery. Tourists lamented the loss of the primitive 
and natural savage due to modern developments and colonial influence 
in the Pacific. However, the most persistent fascination by far was with 
Pacific Island cannibalism, despite this practice’s abandonment by the 
early twentieth century. 


Whether bestial, infantile, primordial or cannibal, Pacific Islanders were 
characterised as different from, or opposed to, those who observed and 
described them. Marianna Torgovnick’s work on the notion of ‘primitive’ 
is important here, and equally applicable to the concept of savagery. She 
argued that primitive societies were places in which Europeans could 
project their feelings about the present and test ideas for the future, so the 
value and nature of the primitive thus reflected the concerns of the time.’ 
Like in European and American literature, Australian travel writing was 
underscored by a tension that existed between the rhetoric of control and 
the rhetoric of desire, which were often expressed simultaneously. European 
notions of the primitive or the savage may have been generic, but the 
contexts in which individual Australians observed Pacific Islanders were 
not; the distinctive Australian contribution to this composite image has 
yet to be fully explored. Bestiality may have dominated initial concerns in 
the colonial Australian imagination, but some travel writing has evidenced 


2 Marianna Torgovnick, Gone Primitive: Savage Intellects, Modern Lives (Chicago: University of 
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a gradual softening of Australian attitudes towards the savage in the 1920s 
and 1930s, despite the persistent and racialised rhetoric found in fictional 
literature, newspapers and political debate. Conventional representations 
of the violent and bestial savage were eroded by several factors, such 
as a growing number of Australian travellers to the region; greater 
Australian interest in, and engagement with, the Pacific; and popular 
messages advocated by missions, governments and tourists for protecting 
and preserving the savage. This is evident in the accounts of Australian 
travellers who expressed a weariness regarding the fictional trope of the 
savage, as well as a more discerning attitude towards representations of 
the Pacific Islands. 


Savage or Civilised? 


The term ‘savage’ was originally used to refer to a wild and untamed 
forest—deriving from the French term sauvage, which in turn was derived 
from the Latin silva. However, it was not until the sixteenth century that 
‘savage’ was used to describe ‘a wild person’. By the 1880s, descriptions 
of the savage environment and people in the Pacific Islands tended to 
be formulaic and predictable, with travellers increasingly reproducing 
stereotypical descriptions. This was a process of confirming one’s 
expectations, of validating and authenticating one’s travel and, often, of 
writing for a commercial market that demanded adventure and excitement. 
Terms such as ‘cannibal’, ‘headhunter’, ‘primitive’ and ‘native’ were used 
interchangeably to denote savagery, and travellers tended to label all 
Islanders with these generic markers rather than identify individuals by their 
specific names. ‘Savage’ was an ambiguous, versatile and value-laden term. 
Although it was commonly used in Australia during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries to describe Aboriginal Australians and Pacific Islanders, 
it was also applied to convicts, drunkards, politicians, vagrants and people 
living in remote rural areas.’ For foreign travellers to the Australian colonies, 
Australia’s penal origins marked the nation as ‘a place where only savage 
natives, degraded whites and economic opportunists could thrive’. 


3 Russell, Savage or Civilisea?, 3. 
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Rather than delineating a specific set of individual characteristics and 
behaviours, the term ‘savage’ defined people according to what they lacked. 
For European explorers who were confronted by human difference abroad, 
their descriptions of the savage ‘other’ were informed by their own notions 
of European civilisation.’ The ‘noble savage’ had appeared in European 
thought well before Europeans reached the Pacific; it was a neoclassical 
ideal of primitivism often attributed to Jean-Jacques Rousseau. The noble 
savage was distinguished by his or her innocence, primitivity and 
a simple life that was lived close to nature. Uncorrupted by civilisation, 
the noble savage embodied a critique of European decadence.° The ideal 
of the noble savage influenced many of the eighteenth-century French 
and British explorers in the Pacific Islands who described an Arcadian 
paradise. Developing out of Christian mission outreach in the Pacific 
in the early 1800s, the ‘ignoble savage’ was a stereotype used to present 
Islanders negatively. Emphasising nakedness, savage dances, warring 
and idol worship, missionaries used the ignoble savage to justify their 
conversion efforts. Subsequent violent confrontations between Europeans 
and Islanders confirmed this trend.’ The killing of Captain James Cook in 
Hawaiʻi was an early symbolic marker of Island savagery that resounded 
with Australians who regarded Cook as a national hero. 


The development of science served to confirm and explain the savagery 
of Islanders, as well as their supposed depopulation. This influenced later 
Australian travel writing, which incorporated Enlightenment notions of 
progress and biological theories of race. During the eighteenth century, 
the purpose of scientifically studying non-European peoples was framed in 
terms of better understanding the civilised self and the origins of civilised 
‘man, rather than for learning about how other societies functioned. 
In scientific and philosophical European thought, ‘savage’ was a term used 
to denote a certain level in a developmental sequence. Enlightenment 
philosophers often speculated that societies progressed through stages 
of increasing development, in which agriculture and commerce set 
civilised people apart from the savages. In this process, human beings 


5 Thomas, Colonialisms Culture, 71; Gananath Obeyesekere, Cannibal Talk: The Man-Eating Myth 
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progressed from savagery (hunting) to barbarism (nomadic pastoralism) 
to civilisation (agriculture and commerce). However, used in this way, 
‘savage’ was initially a neutral term rather than a derogatory label.’ 


These notions of progress gradually became entangled with a biological 
conception of race. Increasingly racialised scientific thought explained 
the savage state as being caused by innate racial deficiencies rather than 
by environmental stimuli. For Australian travel writers of the twentieth 
century, who absorbed and applied these scientific theories, the savage was 
considered an inferior racial type in comparison to the civilised white race. 
Due to these hardened racial classifications, the region of Melanesia was 
widely perceived to be more savage than Polynesia or Micronesia. Racial 
assumptions about the Islanders’ physical and psychological characteristics 
supported the entrenched stereotypes of Melanesian savagery that early 
European explorers in the Pacific had articulated. Dumont D’Urville, 
a French explorer, observed that the Melanesian ‘condition’ was ‘always 
close to barbarity’.’ In general, the difficulty of accessing the Melanesian 
Islands combined with their relatively late contact with Europeans, 
as compared to Polynesia, signified that Melanesia was a region of 
unknown possibilities and ‘an openly imagined reality’. "° 


Although the general savagery of Melanesians was assumed knowledge 
to most Australian travellers in the twentieth century, the savagery 
of particular peoples within Melanesia was highly contested. Media 
reporting was partly responsible for this, as it encouraged caricatures 
such as “Tommy Tanna’, a figure that was based on the Melanesian labour 
recruit who worked in Queensland sugar plantations.'! Savage reputations 
were also fostered by certain violent encounters with Europeans, some 
of which were highly publicised and fixed in Australian public memory. 
The Islands of Malekula in the New Hebrides and Malaita in the Solomon 
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Islands were frequently identified as the most savage in the 1900s due to 
their history of violence with labour traders, missionaries and government 
officials. For example, in the case of Malaita, violent encounters with 
labour recruiters were highly publicised (e.g. the attack on the Young Dick 
in 1886) and the murder of Resident Commissioner William Bell in 1927 
sparked outrage within Australia, prompting the immediate dispatch of 
an Australian warship.'? Denoting an island or island group as savage also 
functioned as a justification for colonialism, distinguishing the successes 
of certain mission societies, businesses or governments in comparison 
to others. 


Given the pervasiveness of the racialised stereotypes of savagery that 
saturated media coverage, popular fiction, public debate and official 
government policies, it is unsurprising that the existence of the Melanesian 
savage was often assumed. Science offered a powerful authority to those 
who applied the labels of ‘savage’ and ‘civilised’. Travellers may have been 
influenced by these standardised and distorted images, but once they began 
travelling, they constructed their own notions of the savage by selecting 
particular characteristics to describe. Bernard Smith identified this trend 
in the writers and travellers of the 1800s who combined elements of the 
noble and ignoble savage, as well as elements of the civilised European, 
to forge a ‘romantic savage’. He argued that travellers used this blended 
version of the savage to reflect on the future of the Pacific and to frame 
both savage and civilised within a discourse of progress." Australians of 
the twentieth century similarly blended savage and civilised attributes as 
they saw fit. This was especially important for those who sought to justify 
their own roles in the Pacific Islands (for reasons evangelical, commercial 
or colonial), which was often expressed with the intention of bringing 
‘civilisation to the savages’. 
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Although some could use the savage trope to reinforce colonial authority, 
it was also shaped and reformed by travellers who were sincere about 
trying to understand other peoples. As Smith argued, the development 
of the romantic savage: 


Was grounded upon a longer and better acquaintanceship with 
primitive peoples. Faulty as knowledge still was, the conception 
of the romantic savage was a genuine effort on the part of the 
European imagination to make contact with the personal life of 
primitive peoples. 


Similarly, Pacific travel in the twentieth century offered individuals the 
opportunity to test the merits of Australian civilisation in a purportedly 
savage and foreign environment. In doing so, they blended different 
discourses and representations of the savage according to their individual 
experiences, which were spatially and temporally specific. These 
representations contributed to a growing body of Australian knowledge 
about the Pacific Islands, and the voices of Australian travellers increasingly 
challenged European-based theories and assumptions. 


Expectations of Bestiality 


For the colonial Australians who embarked on a Pacific voyage in the 
1880s and 1890s, the experiences of Queensland labour recruiters 
significantly shaped their expectations of the Melanesian savage. From 
1869 to 1904, approximately 60,819 Pacific Islanders were brought to 
Queensland to work on sugar cane plantations." Most of the 10,000 
recruits who remained in Australia in 1901 were repatriated between 
1904 and 1906 under the provisions of the Pacific Island Labourers Act 
(1901) (though many descendants of these labourers presently live in 
Australia today). Queensland recruiting vessels visited the Torres Strait 
Islands, the New Hebrides (including the Banks and Santa Cruz Islands), 
the Solomon Islands and, later, Papua and New Guinea. The inhabitants 
of these Islands were indiscriminately termed “Kanakas’ (a term derived 
from the Hawaiian language), and the trade was often called ‘blackbirding’. 
The demand for cheap labour initially motivated colonial Australians and 
other colonies or nations to recruit in Melanesia from the 1860s, a process 
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that Clive Moore has discussed in detail.'° Considerable opposition in 
colonial Australia eventually ended the trade, due to humanitarian 
grounds and fears that Pacific Islander labourers threatened the living 
standards of white workers. For both those who favoured and opposed 
the trade, the savage was a key figure in the debate. In regard to Australian 
travel writing about the Pacific Islands, notions about the bestial nature 
of the savage arose most clearly from the debates about the Queensland 
labour trade. 


Limited surviving firsthand accounts of the Queensland labour trade that 
were written by colonial Australians exist. Five accounts were published by 
ship captain William Wawn, recruiter and trader John Cromar, government 
agents John Gaggin and Douglas Rannie, and traveller William Giles.” 
Journalists John Stanley James, Joseph Melvin and George Morrison 
followed labour-recruiting ships and published accounts in newspapers. ° 
In addition, 26 surviving journals organised by Queensland recruiters 
and government agents exist. These witnesses described the prevalence 
of public hostility that was directed towards recruiting and increasingly 
strict government regulation. Giles, a curious traveller who accompanied 
the recruiting ship Bobtail Nag to the New Hebrides in 1877, described 
the public tension in the Australian colonies: 


The Queensland Press at this time, was constantly publishing 
Articles on the so-called slave trade. Several furious letters 
had lately been published by Correspondents denouncing the 
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Trade, as scan[d]alous, iniquitous, and a disgrace to our Colony. 
Of course on the other hand, Articles had appeared in its defence 
stating that without its continuance the important sugar industry 
along the Coast country would entirely fail.! 


Facing this hostility and scrutiny, some recruiters and government officials 
aimed to set the record straight in their own accounts. 


One example was Wawn, whose description of his recruiting voyages 
in The South Sea Islanders and the Queensland Labour Trade (1893) 
was the most widely read firsthand account of the trade. His book was 
commonly cited by subsequent Australian travellers to the New Hebrides 
and the Solomon Islands. Mark Twain even devoted an entire chapter to 
discussing Wawn’s book and to criticising the labour trade in Following the 
Equator (1897).” Born in England in 1837, Wawn trained as a mariner 
and moved to Australia in 1867. He worked as a labour recruiter for 
Queensland and Fiji for 20 years, during which time he encountered 
all the typical troubles of a labour trade recruiter. Wawn’s book was 
primarily intended to counter the growing antagonism towards recruiters 
in the Australian colonies—which included scathing attacks on what he 
alleged to be inexperienced and corrupt colonial Australian authorities 
(including government agents onboard), overregulation, propaganda, 
misinformation and an ‘unsophisticated’, gullible public who believed 
fanciful stories about recruiters.’ In the book, he also refuted multiple 
accusations of kidnapping, murder and theft and contested his debarment 
from the labour trade for three years. 


Wawn was one of many proponents of the labour trade who defended their 
work as heroic and considered their intentions noble, often by contrasting 
the bestial nature of the savage to the civilised colonial Australian trader 
and planter. Wawn dedicated his book ‘to the sugar planters of Queensland, 
to those bold pioneers, to those good men and true’.” This heroic theme 
resonated with popular fictional literature of the nineteenth century that 
juxtaposed the savage Islander and the civilised Englishman. Children’s 
fiction further entrenched stereotypes of the savage by narratively pitting 
courageous, gentle and chivalrous English gentlemen against cruel and 
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barbaric Pacific Islanders. Just as these formulaic fictions cultivated 
British ideals of civilisation, masculinity and racial superiority, so too 
did tales of the labour trade convey a romanticised view of pioneering 
Australian colonials. 


In contrast, the 14 unpublished manuscripts written by recruiters 
and government agents are distinguished by the absence of hyperbole 
and common savage characterisations that are typically mentioned in 
published accounts (though seven men were involved in malpractice).”4 
Few recruiters or government agents went ashore or spent a long time 
living with Pacific Islanders. Instead, their daily logs reflect the monotony 
of labour recruiting, containing short descriptions of weather, the 
number of recruits, illnesses and ship maintenance. When they did 
describe Islanders, it was their humanity that quite often surprised them. 
Christopher Mills wrote in his journal: 


Everyone reports them as treacherous and unfit to be trusted, 
I find them the reverse—but I make a practice, and trust I always 
shall, of treating them as human beings, hence the difference.” 
Although the reality of Island encounters might have contradicted the 
savage stereotype, the temptation to exaggerate and dramatise was strong. 
It is difficult to determine whether authors succumbed to this temptation 
deliberately, or whether they unconsciously romanticised the savage to 
meet their expectations (and those of the readers). Giles claimed he was 
inspired to join a recruiting ship by the imagined savage that he expected 
to encounter: 


The noble savage arrayed in mantle of scalps, fastened with human 
hair, and dyed in blood, disposed in graceful festoons around his 
manly form; leaning on his long spear tipped with human bone, 
and thoughtfully masticating a succulent morsel of his last victim, 
as he anxiously gazed on the approaching ship, and considered 
how many meals her crew would provide for himself and his 
cannibal brethren.”° 
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Although his expectations were not met, he still found reasons to 
criticise their allegedly ‘intolerable perfume’ and ‘unclassically shaped 
nose.” Similarly, despite Rannie’s opposition to the labour trade (he was 
motivated to be a government agent because he considered the labour 
trade ‘most diabolical, and a disgrace to civilisation’),’* his book conformed 
to stereotypical accounts of cannibals and savages. Titled My Adventures 
Among South Sea Cannibals, it was published 19 years after the event 
in 1912. Pictured alongside the recruiting crew in Figure 14, Rannie 
interspersed his account with reproduced images that were obtained from 
John Watt Beattie. Rannie frequently used hyperbole in his account, most 
likely to entertain and shock readers. In one instance, he recalled his first 
encounter with Islanders, in which he witnessed a canoe with the bleeding 
head of a woman on the prow upon arrival in the Solomon Islands.” 


Figure 14: The Author, Recruiter, Captain, and Boat’s Crew of Natives. 
Source: Rannie, My Adventures among South Sea Cannibals, 238. 
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Figure 15: Front Cover of a Book in ‘The Vagabond’ series published 
by The Australian. 


Source: John Stanley James, South Sea Massacres (Sydney: The Australian, 1881). 
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Without photographic proof, some writers and publishers relied on hand- 
drawn illustrations to embellish their accounts. The cover of Thomas’s 
publication in 1881, titled South Sea Massacres, is one such example 
(see Figure 15). It was dedicated to the ‘memories of the murdered white 
men’ in the Pacific. 


Australians purported to have observed various degrees of bestiality in 
the Pacific, ranging from the animalistic to the grotesque and monstrous. 
Savages were commonly situated within a foreboding dark environment— 
Gaggin’s impression of the Solomon Islands as ‘a very black diamond 
indeed’ and Joseph Melvin’s description of their ‘low type of features, the 
savagery of which was exaggerated by black teeth, stained by the chewing 
of betelnut’, typically used darkness as a metaphor for savagery and evil to 
describe both the landscape and the people.*° 


Islanders were often likened to animals, which encouraged the fantasy 
that one could observe savagery. In some cases, physical similarities were 
imagined: Wawn described Islanders as ‘excited monkeys’, Ralph Stock 
observed ‘lizard men’ and Henry Tichborne expected Islanders to have 
tails.*! Alternatively, savages were attributed animalistic temperaments 
and were regarded as unpredictable, wild and possessing a ‘treacherous, 
cowardly and savage disposition.” These extreme and exaggerated 
representations were not accurate and reflected popular misconceptions 
within the Australian colonies at the time. 


When travellers met Islanders who appeared physically the same as them, 
they were frequently ascribed grotesque features. The ‘grotesque’ was 
a hybrid form of human and monster, and depending on the traveller, 
either end of the spectrum could be emphasised.” The grotesque was 
part of a performance for John Gibson Paton, a Presbyterian missionary: 
“The more grotesque and savage-looking, the higher the art!’** For Charles 
Stuart Ross, another Presbyterian minister, the ‘occasional grotesqueness’ 
of Fijians could be tolerated in 1909; however, he distanced himself 
from the local dancing, which he found ‘too grotesquely wild and 
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barbaric’.* Descriptions of grotesque body mutilations (e.g. head 
binding, teeth removal, piercings and scarification) were exaggerated 
and embellished to generate an image of a corrupted and deformed race. 
Gaggin once claimed to witness a chief suddenly grab his young daughter 
and knock out her teeth with stones, supposedly so he could purchase 
a pig. By offering no explanation for the ritual, nor one for the cultural 
significance of the practice, Gaggin suggested that the people were 
exploitative and vicious.” Similarly, Rannie’s remark that it was common 
for Islanders to carry a basket containing human heads to trade for 
tobacco is unlikely due to other accounts documenting Islander resistance 
to selling human skulls.*” 


By portraying Islanders as monsters, Australians created an image that was 
devoid of any humanity and that extended beyond the grotesque. Monsters 
embodied savagery and represented a break away from the Christian notion 
of a great chain of being. Margaret Hodgen argued that after Columbus's 
voyages of discovery, the human monsters and wild men of the Middle 
Ages were transferred to representations of the savage, contributing to 
the conception of the savage as not fully human.** Similarly, Australian 
travel narratives throughout the early twentieth century reaffirmed beliefs 
that the Islands were populated by giants, pygmies and other monsters. 
When travellers encountered humans rather than monsters in the Pacific, 
they created monstrous personas for the Islanders instead. These included 
descriptions of traditional ceremonies that involved monstrous masks and 
pagan idols, threatening war dances, shrieking and chanting to the beat of 
drums, and human sacrifices (all activities that were typically performed 
at night). Arnold Safroni-Middleton, an artist, stood in a forest ‘as fierce, 
stalwart savage men and women danced around a monstrous wooden 
idol’.* Similarly, Gaggin wrote that ‘hideous masks are worn in their secret 
Masonic rites’. Gananath Obeyesekere argued that the inability to find 
monsters in the real world had one notable exception—anthropophagy.*! 
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Cannibalism was the most commonly identified marker of bestiality and, 
in some cases (e.g. in Gaggin’s account), every Islander was labelled either 
as a perpetrator or as a victim of cannibalism. 


As European contact with Melanesians increased over time, images 
of mythical beasts and monsters were gradually eroded. Incidents of 
violent encounters between labour recruiters and Melanesians also 
decreased, as Islanders were becoming more familiar with white traders. 
With significantly less evidence of Melanesian savagery in the 1880s 
and 1890s, colonial Australian travel accounts emphasised the savage 
potential of Islanders instead, suggesting that they were prone to animal 
instincts and unpredictable emotions. These notions were encouraged by 
labour recruiters who were wary of experiencing ambush and treachery 
while they recruited, often referencing violent encounters in the past as 
proof. This was evident in the tendency of recruiting accounts to preface 
their descriptions of each Island with a summary of European deaths. 
For example, Rannie’s account of Ambrym Island began with ‘Belbin 
and Heath were shot with rifles, Craig was done to death with thirteen 
spear wounds in his body, while Booth and Bowen were both poisoned’. 
Colonial Australian newspapers also reported incidents of violence 
and cases of European deaths in the Islands in a sensationalised and 
exaggerated manner; they described Islander resistance with hyperboles 
such as ‘massacre’, ‘butchery’ and ‘vengeance’ and framed Europeans as 
innocent victims who were only trying to bring civilisation to ruthless 
savages. Newspapers memorialised the fallen and maintained a historical 
memory of Islander violence towards white people long after the events 
had occurred.*? Consequently, notions of Melanesian unpredictability 
persisted well into the twentieth century, as demonstrated by 
McLaren's impression: 


I could never be sure of them, for they were possessed of instincts 
at which I could only vaguely guess and over which they had no 
control. At all times they were liable to give expression to certain 
queer impulses which were their age-old heritage, and causelessly 
murder the stranger in their midst—to regret it deeply afterwards 
no doubt.“4 
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The supposedly unpredictable temperament of the savage resonated with 
scientific theories positing that some races were incapable of, or possessed 
a limited capacity for, reason and judgement. Supporters of labour 
recruiting framed savagery within a discourse of justice, contrasting 
a ‘British sense of justice’ with the treachery and betrayal of Islanders.” 
They justified the labour trade by claiming that it could help civilise 
the Melanesian savages by bringing them into contact with Australian 
civilisation. Wawn argued: 


At 16 he is a man, with all his savage habits rooted in him. When 
middle-aged he cannot be altered, except for the worse. Take 
him away from savagery as a child, and you can make him what 
you like.“ 


Despite labour recruiters’ attempts to portray themselves as being fair and 
just, they struggled to counter the growing public antagonism that was 
directed towards them and their practices. Wawn described himself as 
innocent and just when compared to the Islanders who he encountered. 
He offered a ‘curious example of the South Sea Islanders sense of justice’, 
in which he was held accountable for the physical harm done to an Islander 
who had accidentally injured himself with a rifle.“ Similarly, Melvin 
questioned whether the recruits understood the benefits of civilisation: 


Did they realise that they were about to pass from civilisation back 
into savagedom—from the care of parental Government back to 
the lawless tyranny of island life; from bread, meat, and etceteras 
in abundance to a scramble for native food; from peace to war; 
from a country where toil is rewarded and protected to one where 
might only is right? 

The injustice of the system was self-evident for opponents of the labour 
trade, and it was the colonial Australian recruiters and planters who were 
regarded as savages. The claims made by these planters and pastoralists that 
Islander labour was docile, dependable and beneficial to all parties involved 
were eroding away in the 1880s, as evidence of high numbers of fatalities 
on Queensland plantations surfaced (as high as 8.5 per cent in 1878). 
Newspaper coverage of public trials involving members of the labour 
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trade kept colonial Australians well informed about the misdemeanours 
of both sides; it also prolonged Australian awareness of, and interest in, 
Pacific Island incidents. Churches in the Australian colonies were vocal 
opponents objecting to the labour trade in principle and in response to the 
potential loss of their Island congregations to recruiting ships. Paton was 
influential and effective in mobilising support against the so-called ‘slave 
trade’. The mission’s call was eventually answered by a Royal Commission 
in 1885, which concluded that the labour trade was ‘one long record of 
deceit, cruel treachery, deliberate kidnapping and cold-blooded murder .5° 


However, opponents to the labour trade also emphasised Melanesian 
savagery and portrayed Islander recruits as a threat to a white Australian 
civilisation. This was a powerful message, delivered at a time when the 
colonies were debating whether to federate and create a new Australian 
nation at the turn of the century. A growing number of white working- 
class Australians felt threatened by a perceived arrival of cheap foreign 
workers and supported the push for government regulations that 
restricted non-white labour. The Queensland labour trade thus formed 
part of the discourse of a national White Australia policy. In this debate, 
the discourse of civilisation was appropriated to argue for better working 
conditions. In the first session of the Federal Parliament, Liberal politician 
HB Higgins expressed this sentiment when he argued: “We do not want 
men beside us who are not as exacting in their demands on civilisation 
as ourselves’.*! By emphasising the savage nature of Islanders, opponents 
to the labour trade generated fears that Islanders could not be contained 
within Australian plantations, let alone be trained, educated and civilised. 
Travellers such as Giles were susceptible to these racialised distortions, 
which led him to the conclusion that ‘it is almost, if not quite a hopeless 
attempt, to ever civilize them in the true meaning of the word’.” 


The threat posed by the Melanesian savage was made worse by the claim 
that these Islanders would adopt the vices of civilisation while they 
worked in Australia. Raymond Evans, Kay Saunders and Kathryn Cronin 
have revealed that the working-class opinion became ‘positively rabid’ as 
Australians feared the barbarous activities of Islanders, whom they believed 
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would become addicted to alcohol, gambling, opium and sexual desire.*? 
James criticised the missionary attempts to Christianise the recruits as also 
being ineffective: “The Kanaka, during his three years’ service in either of 
the labour fields, only learns the name of God as a curse’. Australians 
drew different conclusions about the danger that Queensland recruits 
posed. Some dismissed them as ‘pseudo-Europeans’ who would abandon 
their civilised habits once home, while others suspected that they could 
potentially become more dangerous because they were overly familiar with 
Europeans.” This sentiment was expressed by Beatrice Grimshaw, who 
observed Melanesian labour recruits when they returned to their Islands: 


With Tommy Tanna of Queensland—full of civilisation’s vices, 
sharper and more knowing than his fellows, yet a savage to the 
tips of his fingers—joins in the conservative party of the island, 
the older chiefs, who hate the white man and all his doings, 
and the younger and more savage savages, who are beginning to 
take alarm at the increasing power of the missions ... Backed up 
by the Queenslander Tannese, they are beginning to talk in an 
unpleasantly significant way. The Queensland labourer has, after 
all, learned something during his foreign travels; and the cry that 
he is now spreading about the island is: Tanna for the Tannese!® 


As an experienced professional writer who was often contracted by 
businesses and the government, Grimshaw’s observation signalled her 
support for advancing Australian sub-imperialism in the region. 


Representations of Melanesian savagery circulated during the Queensland 
labour trade and continued to influence Australian travellers in the 1920s 
and 1930s. Australians were familiar with the labour trade’s history, 
although with a romanticised version of it, due to certain works such 
as Thomas Dunbabin’s popular history, Slavers of the South Seas (1935). 
Dunbabin acknowledged not only the brutality of the trade but also its 
popularity with Australian audiences: ‘Blackbirding was as full of horrors, 
of brutalities, of tragedies as was the African slave-trade—and fuller 
of romance, of heroism, and of self-sacrifice’. Blackbirders regularly 
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featured as protagonists in fictional Pacific tales, simultaneously scorned 
and admired as being villainous and heroic (e.g. Louis Becke’s descriptions 
of American recruiter Bully Hayes). Although the labour trade entrenched 
stereotypes of the bestial savage, it also remained an example of white 
Australian savagery and brutality. As Dunbabin explained: 


Not all the faults were on one side. They never are in this world. 
The natives of many islands were treacherous, murderous, brutal 
savages ... But at least the savages were defending their own 
country and their own freedom, and living according to the only 
laws they knew. They were not sinning against the light, as were 
too many of the white savages who came to abuse, kidnap, and 
murder them. 


Australian travellers did not forget the exploitation of the blackbirding 
trade in the Pacific later in the twentieth century. When visiting Erromango 
Island in the New Hebrides in the 1930s, M Kathleen Woodburn lamented 
the damage that labour recruiters had caused to Islanders’ prosperity, as well 
as the damage caused by the earlier sandalwood trade.” The significance 
of the labour trade to Australian commerce and development in the late 
nineteenth century ensured that subsequent Australian travellers were 
influenced by a collective historical memory of this colonial exchange. 


‘Children of God’ 


The infantile nature of the savage was another literary trope and colonial 
fantasy evidenced in Australian travel writing. Plantation overseer, Eric 
Muspratt, wrote in 1931: “My first impression of them was as big, brown 
children, and this I finally decided was as near to the truth of their 
essential difference as one could get’. Though various individuals and 
groups used the trope to justify their colonial exploits and reinforce the 
racial inferiority of the savage, it was an image that was actively and widely 
propagated by Christian missionaries. Their message of salvation for the 
‘children of God’ in the Pacific Islands was sustained and influential in 
Australia; it was distributed in literature, churches, Sunday schools and 
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public arenas. Missionaries’ portrayal of the Islander as being infantile in 
the early twentieth century represented a significant departure from the 
traditional message that emphasised the ignoble savage. 


European missionaries were initially responsible for devising the figure 
of the ignoble savage to justify their conversion of a heathen Islander 
population as part of their expansion throughout the region from the 
late eighteenth century. The London Missionary Society (LMS) was 
the first to establish missions in the Pacific Islands at Tahiti, Tonga and the 
Marquesas Islands in 1797. It was followed by missionaries from Europe, 
New Zealand and Australia who spread westwards from Polynesia, and 
missions from the US that spread through Micronesia from Hawaiʻi. Early 
missionaries were convinced of the utter depravity of Islanders, witnessing 
practices of infanticide, human sacrifice, cannibalism, homosexuality, 
widow strangling and idolatry.°' By emphasising (and dramatising) the 
former bestial savagery of Islanders, missionaries created a ‘narrative of 
conversion that emphasised the successes of transforming Islanders 
to ‘an elevated and purified Christian state’. Mission texts tended to 
memorialise and romanticise the ‘martyrdom’ of pioneering missionaries 
at the hands of brutal savages. Australian readers were repeatedly reminded 
about the murders of missionaries John Williams (1839), George Gordon 
(1861) and John Patteson (1871) not only in texts but also in the names 
of ships and institutions.® In response to the deaths of white missionaries, 
future expeditions were led by trained Indigenous pastors, who were 
more successful in entering hostile and isolated communities (and more 
expendable, in the eyes of Europeans). 


For colonial Australians who grew up from the late nineteenth century, 
Melanesia rather than Polynesia was the most immediate site of conversion 
for pioneer missionaries. Christianity did not reach Fiji until 1835, and it 
slowly spread north through Melanesia, reaching Papua and New Guinea 
in the 1870s. Due to the great distance from Europe, Australia was a major 
source of supplies and support for missionaries in the Pacific. Australians 
were conventionally religious, carrying with them the religious affiliations 
of Europe across to their new homeland. Census data from 1911 reveal 
that Christians comprised 95.9 per cent of the population. The Church 
of England was the largest denomination (38.4%), followed by Roman 
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Catholics (20.7%), Presbyterians (12.5%) and Methodists (12.3%).% 
By 1947, Presbyterians outnumbered Catholics. The Presbyterian 
influence was particularly strong in Victoria, while a Catholic presence 
was more predominant in Sydney. Australian congregations offered 
funding, supplies and human resources to mission societies from Europe 
and New Zealand (specifically, to the LMS and Anglican Melanesian 
Mission) and to those at home (e.g. the Australasian Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society and the South Sea Evangelical Mission). In this highly 
competitive environment, missionaries were justifying their efforts against 
those of other missionaries as often as they were against Pacific Islanders. 


Possessing a more thorough knowledge of the Pacific than the average 
Australian (as well as a vast network of receptive congregations at home), 
missionaries held considerable influence over Australian perceptions of 
the region. Missionaries were prolific writers and published numerous 
texts for different audiences and purposes. Most mission texts (e.g. church 
newsletters and magazines, missionary biographies and memoirs, 
children’s textbooks) conformed to a narrative of conversion that justified 
mission work in the region, and they asked for further assistance. Many 
biographies of individual missionaries were popular due to their tales of 
pioneering heroism among savage peoples. Missionaries were also amateur 
ethnographers and anthropologists, with their observations circulating 
within academic circles in Australia and Europe. Notable Australian 
missionaries in this category include Lorimer Fison and George Brown.” 
In addition to the prolific missionary publications that were circulated 
to promote and evangelise, there were also private accounts of travellers 
who were closely associated with mission work, such as the wives of 
Pacific missionaries and those travelling aboard mission ships like the 
John Williams and the Southern Cross. There were also publications such 
as The Southern Cross Log, which more closely resembled travel writing 
and contained first impressions of the Pacific Islands from a collection of 
authors that included laypersons and Islanders. 
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Missionaries were also leading figures in Australian public debate, with 
their publications used to lobby for specific topical issues. Methodist 
minister John Wear Burton exposed the abuses of Indian indentured 
labour in Fiji in his book, The Fiji of To-Day (1910). This was followed 
by his children’s reference book, The Call of the Pacific (1914). He also 
commanded leading positions in the Methodist Church of Australasia 
and was editor of The Missionary Review for 23 years. John Gibson 
Paton was also well known in Australia, but mostly for his fundraising 
efforts rather than his mission work in the Pacific. He motivated popular 
opinions in Australia regarding the Melanesian labour trade and advocated 
for a religious conviction of national destiny and duty.“ His son, Frank 
Paton, followed in his father’s footsteps, publicising mission work and 
leading an Australian campaign to end the Anglo-French condominium 
in the New Hebrides in 1923. 


Christine Weir argued that missionary activity was changing from the 
1900s to the 1920s, ‘From the exuberance of the era of early conversions 
to the routine work of educating and guiding converts—less glamorous 
and more frustrating than pioneer work’.” Corresponding with this shift 
was an emphasis on the childlike qualities of Pacific Islanders in mission 
propaganda. This encouraged the domestication of the savage and the 
welcoming of the native ‘child’ into the missionary family.” In her study 
of Protestant Sunday school literature, Weir identified a general trend 
towards a more child-oriented subject matter in the early twentieth 
century; the trend shifted away from evoking pity for Pacific children 
towards encouraging identification with them.” 


In many mission texts of the early twentieth century, the childlike nature 
of the Islanders was a central tenet of their description; it emphasised their 
ability to be ‘saved’ from primitive savagery. In 1914, Burton wrote: 


We must remember, right through our study, that it is childhood 
with which we have to deal, and we must orient our minds 
accordingly. It will be child-vices—black as they have been; child- 
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faces—though old and wrinkled; child-minds—though cunning 
and treacherous; and child-virtues—neither deep nor strong, 
which will occupy our attention.” 


It was an effective theme for signalling the essential humanity of the 
savage, and for rebutting evolutionary theories that the primitive races 
lacked the capacity to progress. However, this message was not universally 
applied. As Weir demonstrated, different missionaries negotiated 
between their firsthand experiences of Islanders and the broader global 
debates about race and racial hierarchies.” On one side of the spectrum, 
childlike Islanders were presented in a positive light that emphasised their 
innocence, honesty and trusting nature. Missionary wife Helen Cato 
conveyed. this image in several light-hearted anecdotes that described 
incidents of Islander misunderstanding or over-enthusiasm. In a chapter 
titled ‘Cumbered with Much Serving’, Cato described the process of 
teaching Fijians not to wipe the floor with a tea towel or not to clean the 
oven while a cake was cooking.” Yet, acknowledgement of a common 
humanity was often tempered by certain accounts that affirmed the racial 
assumptions of inferiority and that applied scientific categories. This was 
the case with Fison, who was notably racialist for a missionary and who 
cautioned that childlike savages left unsupervised could return to former 
uncivilised behaviours: 


Lord Avebury ... was right in saying ... that savages ‘unite the 
character of childhood with the passions and strength of men’. 
‘There is, on the outside of their character, much of the simplicity 
and even something of the amiability of childhood; and these 
traits may be all, or nearly all, that comes under the notice of 
those who have the opportunities for no more than superficial 
observation ... the testimony of competent observers, who have 
been enabled to look below the surface, is unanimous to the effect 
that beneath this simple and childlike exterior there is too often 


a horror of cruelty and filth.” 


The representation of missionaries as adult parents and Islanders 
as children in photographs and texts simultaneously depicted this 
negotiation between the realities of mission life and the ideologies of 
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white superiority and colonial rule. Nicholas Thomas described this 
representation as reconciling the contradictory colonial objectives of 
hierarchising and incorporating.” The trope of the family re-inscribed 
missionaries’ paternal authority, legitimised their work and implied the 
potential to civilise, educate and mould Islanders, bringing them from 
a proto-social condition to Christian salvation. The infantilising of 
Islanders created a people in miniature, ‘A perfect interior world capable 
of being entirely possessed and manipulated’.’”” Emphasising paternal 
dominance was also a response to sceptics and critics who questioned 
the benefits of Christianity in the Pacific Islands. Missionaries were 
facing increasing scrutiny as Pacific Islands became more accessible and 
conflicts with traders, planters and other missionaries or colonial officials 
became more common.” By stressing the potential for Islanders to revert 
to savagery, missionaries justified their continued presence in the Pacific 
to maintain civilised standards. 


The trope of the family also reflected the structure of mission stations 
in the Pacific, as missionaries (and their wives) created spaces in which 
Islanders could be incorporated into Christian living. Islanders were 
instructed not only in religious training but also in ‘the whole field of 
practical, recreational and spiritual living’.” This is indicated in the 
journals of missionary wives Helen Cato and Mary Cook, who described 
teaching numerous domestic skills, Christian doctrine, language, health 
and hygiene. They also nursed the sick, farmed, attended local ceremonies 
and travelled to other villages. Their focus on children partly reflects 
the nature of their work, as missionaries identified children as being 
more susceptible to conversion, as well as being potential vehicles of 
evangelisation. Regardless of whether missionaries had greater exposure to 
children or adults, they formed close attachments with the converts, which 
they understood in familial terms. Cato, who stated that ‘with about two 
hundred young people daily on the station we are our own village’, fondly 
recalled celebrations at the end of the school year.® Similarly, in 1906, 
Cook found it difficult to leave the mission at Naduri, Fiji: 
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Tears were on many faces, and my own eyes were not dry ... It was 
most affecting ... Joeli was weeping copiously, and watched until 
the last glimpse had faded from his sight. Poor little chap, he is 
leaving country, friends, and all, to go with us. It is nice to have 
a ‘Nasoso’ face to look at, he is a link with the past.*! 


These personal experiences, though using language that reinforced the 
trope of the family and its paternalistic connotations, demonstrated that 
Australian missionaries were often informed by the basic principle of 
Christian humanism, which guided their work in the Pacific. 


Australian travellers repeated mission representations of the infantile 
savage, with varying emphasis on the positive and negative implications. 
J Mayne Anderson, a tourist, believed in 1915 that the ‘primitive children 
of the soil’ were still governed by old savage laws in the New Hebrides, while 
McLaren perceived in 1923 that ‘many [Papuans] were too uncivilized 
to tell lies ... they were not given to subterfuge or deceit’.*’ Australian 
travellers regularly encountered missionaries in the field, describing their 
encounters onboard ships, at official functions and during escorted day 
trips to mission stations to observe schools and church services. In 1894, 
JC Hickson wrote: 


The Rev. and Mrs Newall, of the London Missionary Society, who 
were returning to Samoa, gave an address [on the ship] on the 
habits, customs and superstitions, of the natives of Samoa. 


Although travellers often admired the evident progress in Pacific mission 
stations, they were sometimes disappointed that their exotic expectations 
were not met. For example, Grimshaw observed: 


It is very gratifying, from a moral point of view, to see the clean, 
tidy, school-attending, prosaically peaceful folk that have replaced 
the original savage; but to the traveller, original savages are a good 
deal more interesting.™ 
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Children were often convenient photographic subjects and served to 
reinforce notions of Pacific innocence. However, images and captions could 
be easily constructed or manipulated to hint at savage pasts or potentials. 


The mission’s shifting emphasis away from the bestial nature of the 
savage to an infantile one also links to a wider public and political 
debate about civilisation during the interwar period. Christine Weir 
argued that ‘an international discourse of Christian humanism’ informed 
debates about Australia’s responsibilities in the Pacific following World 
War I—particularly in relation to its acquisition of the League of Nations 
Mandate for New Guinea, which was officially described as a ‘sacred trust 
of civilisation’. Although missionaries did not completely abandon their 
racialist assumptions, they ‘reframed them in the language of obligation’, 
as argued by Weir.” Burton’s call that ‘we must still bear the White Man’s 
Burden’ was rooted in the popular belief that ‘the source of the European’s 
success in the Pacific has been our moral and intellectual superiority’ .®$ 
Frank Paton described this as ‘a national duty and ‘the white man’s 
privilege.” This call to action resonated with many Australians who 
believed in the ultimate superiority of white Australia over the brown 
Pacific. Missionaries were influential in lobbying Australian governments 
to take action, both in New Guinea policies and in stressing a general 
national obligation to halt rampant depopulation in the Pacific. This 
likely influenced Australia’s domestic policies as well; Warwick Anderson's 
history of white Australia highlighted a similar shift in the official 
perceptions of Aboriginal Australians in the 1930s.** 


Although the White Australia policy may have officially implemented 
notions of racial exclusivity in Australia, not all travellers believed that 
the Pacific Islanders were utterly depraved savages. This was partly due to the 
missions that engaged Australians through a literature that maintained 
a delicate balance between science and salvation—and one that emphasised 
a common humanity while confronting ‘darkness without Christianity.” 
The depiction of the infantile Islander was central to their message and 
bolstered their petitions for the civilised taking responsibility of the savage. 
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Primordial Promises 


The accounts of missionaries and blackbirders, among other travellers, 
paved the way for an increasing number of Australian tourists who travelled 
on tourist cruises around Papua, New Guinea, the Solomon Islands and 
the New Hebrides in the 1920s and 1930s. As BP expanded its routes, it 
effectively marketed Melanesia as being a primitive paradise; the company 
offered the safety and comfort of a luxury steamer, and the region offered 
the potential for a dangerous and savage encounter. Descriptions of 
the primitive were marked by a certain ambiguity, in which moderate 
notions of the wild Islander savage were balanced against idyllic promises 
of natural and primordial beauty. Australian travel accounts conveyed 
a desire to imitate adventurous expeditions into unknown lands, along 
with the travellers’ cautiousness to not be completely immersed in savagery 
for fear of their own safety or of losing their civilisation. This notion of 
the primitive life was personified and exemplified by the beachcomber, 
who was simultaneously admired and vilified for completely rejecting the 
civilised world. 


Australian travellers in the 1930s re-inscribed the primitivism of the 
eighteenth century, idealising the primitive as a simpler and more natural 
state of human being. Brian Street argued that this evoked a long tradition 
in European literature, in which ‘life nearer to nature is more virtuous 
and “real” than in the superficial urban environment that man creates 
for himself’.*° Travellers searching for authenticity found it in what they 
perceived to be the primitive and natural aspects of the Melanesian savage, 
rather than in the bestial images that dominated nineteenth-century 
representations. This is consistent with studies of tourism, which suggest 
that tourists attribute authenticity to primitive societies and that they 
constantly exoticise and distort them.?' McLaren searched for the ‘Real 
Wild’ in the 1900s because he regarded civilisation ‘with scorn’; he was 
also critical of city life because ‘people seemed unreal-artificial like’ and 
because they were ‘denied the spice of existence.” For South Australian 
tourist Hannah Chewings, the exotic and the savage were shaped by her 
Christian worldview: 
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Though some were heavily burdened with barbaric jewellery, 
hundreds were as bare as our first parents in the Garden of Eden 
before the sense of sin caused them to blush and the constant use 
of clothes turned them white.” 


Similarly, Dickinson identified the Islands with a freedom ‘from 
conventions, worry, trouble and drudgery’ and attributed the ‘lure’ of the 
Islands to ‘a link with our long ago, primitive freedom.” 


The act of marking a territory or people as primitive could also serve 
to justify colonialism as progress or redemption. Although Polynesia was 
more accessible, increased instances of European contact had tarnished 
the romanticised ideal, and travellers had to subsequently travel further 
abroad to find the unknown and the unexplored. This was the case for 
Burton, who lamented: 


The ruthless hand of Commerce has not yet touched the wild 
grandeur of the mountains, nor its breath dulled the vivid greens 
of the vegetation ... Yet he [the traveller] cannot help admitting 
that he is somewhat disappointed that the town is so English 
and civilized in appearance ... What a pity there is so much 
civilization.” 


Although Aboriginal Australians were popularly and racially regarded as 
the most primitive of people, most Australian travellers separated their 
descriptions of the Pacific and of the Australian primitive. This may be 
due to Australians believing that the two races were unrelated, or perhaps 
it suggests that Melanesian primitivity was considered preferable in light 
of its association with generalised and exotic Pacific stereotypes. This 
may have also reflected official government policies that prioritised the 
administration of Papua and New Guinea over Aboriginal Australians and 
that considered the Aboriginal Australian race doomed to extinction. 


Primordiality was closely associated with the natural and the physical, so 
Australian travellers thus frequently admired the physique of Islanders 
and their closeness to nature. Tourists would frequently comment on the 
strength and form of males. William Stephens remarked in 1935 that 
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‘the native Fijian is a handsome man, broad shouldered and slim hipped. 
He clothes himself in sleeveless shirts that permit his muscles full play.’ 
Anderson also admired New Hebrideans and had regarded them as the 
‘ideal natives, tall, muscular, broad, brown, shining-skinned people’.”” 
Other forms of admiration drew attention to Islanders’ ‘copper-’ or 
‘bronze-’ coloured skin, their dress and, in the case of females, the floral 
decorations symbolising their closeness to nature. The natural abundance 
of the environment and the skill with which Islanders utilised local 
materials were also considered evidence of their close connection with 
nature. Although Polynesians were more frequently idealised and admired, 
Melanesians were not exempt from the regard of travellers. While in the 
New Hebrides in the 1930s, scientific researcher Alan John Marshall 
wrote, ‘I was delighted at the opportunity to witness the spontaneous 
revellings of these unspoiled children of nature.’ 


Australian travel accounts were sometimes marked by a sense of nostalgia 
or regret that the primeval world was disappearing. Pacific Islanders 
were romanticised as primitive peoples who originated from an idyllic 
past—which was sometimes specified as the Garden of Eden, a Golden 
Age or a utopia. In the 1930s, some Australian travellers displayed an 
increasing concern that the purity and innocence of the Pacific Islands 
were threatened by the spread of civilisation (and its vices). Living in 
Erromango, Woodburn predicted that air travel would ‘destroy the charm 
of simplicity.” This fear was exaggerated by the perception of widespread 
population decline in the Pacific. Artist Arnold Safroni-Middleton 
lamented that: 


Islands that twenty years ago had populations numbering many 
thousand, to-day have a scattered population of a hundred or so ... 
We have weighted ourselves with the thick armour of civilization 
... Nevertheless, we are the old savages, the Dark Ages, in a double 
sense, dreaming that we are the children of the Golden Age!” 


In Melanesia, where areas were still isolated and unexplored, Australian 
travellers believed they could chase the authentic primitive. In 1923, 
Elinor Mordaunt fondly recalled her time in the Trobriand Islands and 
in New Guinea: 
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It delighted me to ‘go bush’ like Adam, to ‘go walking in canoe’. 
I loved to have my tent pitched on the hard pinkish-cream sands 
on the very edge of the sea; listen to the patter of small waves, the 
swish of palm leaves far overhead, the cry of the flying foxes.!"! 


Savagery (even cannibalism) could be tolerated and justified when chasing 
the authentic because it was primordial and natural. 


Travellers who idealised the ancient in the Pacific Islands had to reconcile 
their romantic expectations with a scientific discourse—one arguing that 
Islanders lacked brain development, which meant that they consequently 
lacked any sense of history or memory. The influence of this discourse is 
evident in the numerous travel accounts in which Australians referred to 
phrenology, attempted to collect skulls or alluded to an Islander’s inability 
to have complex thoughts. Naturalist William Ramsay Smith employed 
this scientific logic in 1924, when he wrote: 


He [the Pacific Islander] has none, in fact, of the complex passions 
which make the chief wear and tear of civilised life. His conscience 
is a very primitive affair, being no more than a sense of right 
attaching to the beliefs and customs of his tribe ... He obeys his 
tribal conscience, as the animal obeys its instincts, without feeling 
any temptation to violate it.’” 


McLaren was more sympathetic in his judgement of the Solomon 
Islander native, whose ‘brain reacted to impulses foreign to European 
understanding. By marking the other as primitive, travel writing 
reinforced popular assumptions of the savage’s animal instincts and 
infantile mentality. 


It was in this setting, surrounded by the primitive and natural, that the 
notion of the beachcomber excited the Australian imagination. Although 
beachcombing was no longer common by the twentieth century, the 
archetypal beachcomber of the nineteenth century was a persistent 
and romanticised figure in Australian literature. Like blackbirders, 
beachcombers were simultaneously admired for their carefree lifestyle and 
scorned for corrupting Islanders, or for becoming corrupted by them. 
They were precariously positioned on the border between the savage and 
the civilised. Edmund Banfield was a popular beachcomber in Australia in 
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the 1900s who produced multiple books about his self-imposed isolation 
with his wife on Dunk Island, off the coast of north Queensland. Living on 
an uninhabited island, Banfield enjoyed an idyllic island lifestyle, without 
having to manage cross-cultural exchange. He described the romanticism 
of beachcombing as so: 


The Beachcomber of tradition parades his coral islet bare-footed, 
bullying guileless natives out of their copra, coconut and pearl 
shell; his chief diet, turtle and turtle eggs and fish; his drink, rum 
or coconut milk—the latter only when the former is impossible. 
When a wreck happens he becomes a potentate in pyjamas, and 
with his dusky wives, dressed in bright vestiture, fares sumptuously 
... A whack on his hardened head from the club of a jealous native 
is the time-honoured fate of the typical Beachcomber.'™ 


This popular trope was usually male and advocated for exploitation 
and conquest (both sexual and physical). For Safroni-Middleton, 
beachcombers were ‘humanity in its most blessed state’ because they were 
the outcasts of a dysfunctional European society—a ‘postage-like stamp 
collection of men who had once been recognised as genuine currency by 
governments, but had long since gone through the post and had become 
valuable and rare’.!” 


Those Australians who were disenchanted with social conditions or 
restrictions in Australia favourably regarded the white residents of the 
Pacific Islands, who were perceived to lead carefree, happy and profitable 
lives. Articles that promoted economic development in the region 
encouraged the notion that wealth could be easily found in the Pacific 
Islands. The travel accounts of self-styled beachcombers and vagabonds 
encouraged the notion that travellers could start anew and occupy 
a position of power within the community, as they could not do at home. 
Muspratt ‘felt like a king’ when he worked on a coconut plantation in the 
Solomon Islands for six months: 


I loved their savage, untrammeled ways, their wild, abandoned 
zest, simple and unspoilt as a child’s. I shed all the reserves and 
artificialities of civilization as easily as I shed my clothes. The only 
remaining difference was that I dominated and dispensed justice 


unswervingly.' 
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Although Australians were inspired by beachcombers, the romanticism was 
tempered with a concern about ‘going native—a phrase suggesting that 
one could become uncivilised and degraded. Travellers were only willing 
to ignore the social conventions and norms of Australian (and British) 
society to a certain extent, fearing that they could be consumed by the 
alleged ‘red, raw, primeval barbarity’ of the Pacific Islands.” Aside from 
the cautionary tales found in children’s literature, the mutiny onboard 
the HMS Bounty in 1789 was the most frequently cited example of the 
temptations of the Pacific Islands, as well as of the limits to abandoning 
civilisation and its values. Rather than fearing the corrupting influence of 
savage Islanders, most accounts exhibited a fear of prolonged exposure to 
a savage and/or tropical environment. °’ 


Penny Russell has demonstrated how Australians defined social position 
and etiquette at home to ease the discomforts of social mobility." Just 
as early migrants to Australia feared that civil society would be lost 
to a savage wilderness, so too did Australians visiting the Pacific feel 
vulnerable about being far away from familiar, civilised surroundings. 
As they travelled through a ‘primitive Pacific’, Australians reflected on 
the origins of humanity, on the merits of their own civilisation and on the 
constraints of modernity. This was particularly significant in the 1920s 
and 1930s, when representations of the Pacific Islands were shaped by 
rapid growth in the travel and tourism industries, a surge in Australian 
publishing and cinema and a renewed emphasis on cultural vitality and 
self-reliance within the nation.’ 


Consistently Cannibal 


A constant feature of almost every travel account, imagined or otherwise, 
was cannibalism—the most popular and best-known form of savagery. 
It was simultaneously infantile, primordial and bestial, flagged by 
blackbirders, missionaries and tourists alike. It was the ultimate marker 
of savagery and monstrosity, with accounts of cannibalism being in high 
demand in Europe: ‘Cannibalism is what the English reading public 
relished. It was their definition of the savage.’!!’ Although the prevalence 
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of the Melanesian cannibal discourse appears throughout Australian travel 
writing from 1880 to 1941, it is not ‘chronologically or temporally defiant’, 
as Tracy Banivanua-Mar argued.’ Rather, the cannibal was tested, 
manipulated and, at times, rejected by Australian travellers. The different 
Australian representations of the cannibal correspond with the ‘degrees of 
savagery that were previously observed by Pacific travellers. 


Australians were like most Europeans in regard to their fascination with 
cannibalism. Gananath Obeyesekere and William Arens have written 
extensively on anthropophagy (the actual consumption of human flesh) 
and the origins of the European fantasy of cannibalism. !!? Scientific theory 
and language, childhood fantasy, sailors’ yarns and mission propaganda 
intertwined and fed a stereotype of the cannibal that ‘gained authorisation 
through its exoticism and conformity and longevity over time’.''4 It was 
this mix of content that shaped travellers’ expectations of their Pacific 
journeys; travellers were affected to the extent that finding evidence 
of cannibalism was crucial in satisfying one’s desire for the exotic and 
validating one’s journey. This is evident in the growth of a vibrant tourist 
market of postcards, travel narratives, exhibits and curios from the early 
twentieth century, some of which still exist today. 


Most Australian travellers ‘aspired to meet real cannibalistic savages’ 
from the 1880s.' By the twentieth century, firsthand encounters with 
cannibalism were rare. Rather than a feared reality, the cannibal of the 
early twentieth century was an attraction and a symbol of past savagery. 
This figure ‘was represented as a normalised, systemic, and casual practice 
of the everyday, and as constantly observable through every sensory 
perception’, as argued by Banivanua-Mar.''® For travellers who sought 
validation, physical proof of cannibalism was essential (e.g. skulls, bones, 
weapons and burial or sacrificial sites), regardless of the reactions of the 
locals. In 1924, Smith admired human teeth necklaces at a museum in 
Noumea and took a tooth, tapa cloth and a skull with him." Woodburn, 
a temporary resident of Erromango and an aspiring anthropologist, 
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searched a burial cave to acquire a skull, noting (yet ignoring) that ‘every 
one was very serious. It was obviously a momentous occasion’.''* Journalist 
Wilfred Burchett visited ‘Konienne Island’ in New Caledonia in 1941 
and reported the discovery of ‘relics of a cannibal feast’, despite his local 
guide’s explanation to the contrary.'!? Whether out of scientific curiosity or 
touristic desire, the search for ‘curios’ was paramount to many Australian 
travellers—and the Islanders responded to the demand. In 1897, Henry 
Tichborne noted an opportunistic market for curios developing: 


The phenomenal relic which is popularly treasured in Fiji. “Baker's 
fork they call it. This is the fork with which the body of poor Mr. 
Baker was eaten|[.] I have myself seen about two hundred and fifty 
... Everybody has it. The traveller to Fiji is invariably sold the real 
‘Baker's fork’. I bought one myself once for half a dollar, but the 
burst of laughter which greeted me when I produced it at any 
hotel in Levuka made me ponder, and I was glad soon to abandon 
the treasure. '”° 


Cannibalism was thus appropriated by Islanders as often as it was 
envisaged by foreigners. 


The souvenir can be regarded as a trace of an authentic experience. 
Susan Stewart argued that it can be a sign of a traveller’s survival and 
that it allows the tourist ‘to appropriate, consume, and thereby “tame” 
the cultural other’.'*! When physical evidence could not be found, it 
was invented. Islanders were often ascribed cannibalistic tendencies, 
with authors citing historical record or hearsay as proof. After arriving at 
Malekula in 1933, businessman Joseph Hadfield Grundy made a suspect 
claim that ‘two months before we arrived there had been a murder and 
the victims had been eaten ... it is probable 10 other murders will be 
done’.'” When offered food, Gaggin cautiously ‘had a good look before 
the pig was cut up, to satisfy [himself] it was ... not a baked boy or girl’.'*° 
Such ludicrous remarks were likely written to shock and entertain readers. 
If the food was not suspected, then it was the smells and sounds that 
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suggested cannibalism. In Santa Cruz, journalist John Henry Macartney 
Abbott described ‘a sour, offensive, depressing smell’ that emanated from 
the people.'** Savage drums and dancing satisfied Gaggin’s curiosity, 
who described ‘three hundred wild cannibals, of all ages, sizes, and sexes, 
innocent of clothes, dancing in the half gloom of a great cavern’.’” As the 
link between anthropophagy and imagined cannibalism became more 
tenuous, the cannibal archetype became distorted and romanticised over 
time. Photographic proof of cannibalism was unlikely, so photographs 
were staged with willing bodies and props. In many instances, benign 
images were transformed into savage depictions by mentioning ‘cannibal’ 
in the caption. The cannibal could even be alluring and feminine. 
Albert Stewart Meek’s 1913 travel account included in its frontispiece 
a photograph of a woman with the caption ‘a cannibal belle’.!”° 


To meet an ex-cannibal was the ultimate achievement, and Australians 
frequently expressed admiration rather than disgust at the thought. 
Elinor Mordaunt recalled that ‘the Chief of Fishermen of Human Beings’ 
said that he did not like eating human flesh, and Dickinson fondly 
remembered Taki, ‘an old genial historic cannibal and headhunter chief ... 
a truly grand old man’.’”” A similar impression was recorded by Norman 
H Hardy (see Figure 16), who toured Melanesia from 1895 to 1897. His 
vivid paintings first appeared in a London publication titled The Savage 
South Seas in 1907 and became so popular that they were reproduced in 
Australian compendiums by JHM Abbott (The South Seas [Melanesia], 
1908) and Frank Fox (Oceania, 1911).'°8 Rather than a feared reality, 
the cannibal of the 1910s and 1920s was ‘picturesque, polite, and gentle- 
seeming’—it was a nostalgic symbol of a savage past that always hinted at 
the potential to revert to former behaviours.'” Some Australians rejected 
the prevailing perception of cannibalism as an uncontrollable addiction or 
an ‘intense love of human flesh’.'°° They lamented the loss of a primitive 
custom in the face of European corruption and recognised the ceremonial 
significance of the practice. In 1924, Winifred Ponder drew attention to 
‘wildly impossible yarns’ to prove that cannibalism was a primitive custom 
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rather than a heinous crime, while Frank Fox concluded in 1911 ‘that 
the horrors were but a slight and inconsiderable feature of Fijian life until 
the arrival of the white man’.!?! 


Figure 16: Old Cannibal Chief of the Island of Aoba, New Hebrides. 
Source: Illustration by Norman H Hardy in Fox, Oceania, 49. 
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Cannibal attributes were not only restricted to Pacific Islanders. Young 
travellers Edward Way Irwin and Ivan Goff ascribed cannibal traits onto 
white visitors when they described the passengers of the cruise ship Aorangi 
as having ‘cannibal faces, feasting themselves on us’.!** Similarly, travellers 
to New Caledonia often attributed cannibal behaviours to French 
convicts. Others sought to test the merits of ‘going native’ by identifying 
with the savage. As Obeyesekere and Arens have demonstrated, the roots 
of European fascination with cannibalism lie not only in depictions of 
the other but in the potential for the civilised to also turn to cannibalism. 
For this reason, Safroni-Middleton actively searched for a village in the 
‘Rewa cannibal district’ in Fiji and proudly announced to his readers that 
‘I became a savage of the first degree." 


As Safroni-Middleton alluded, cannibalism (and thus savagery) was 
perceived to occur in degrees, depending on particular Islands and regions. 
Such labels were tied to a colonial frontier that was always shifting, as argued 
by Obeyesekere.'*4 The racial label of Melanesia as being the most savage 
region in the Pacific implied that it was also the most cannibalistic. British 
naval captain Cyprian Bridge wrote in 1918 that ‘to the unscientific eye of 
people like myself it seemed that there were three distinct races and many 
mixtures’. He identified Melanesians as being ‘woolly-haired negroes’ and 
noted that ‘except where they have been brought into close and long contact 
with white men, especially missionaries, they are all cannibals’.'* Wawn 
was more specific in identifying the racial component, which encouraged 
the belief that the further west one travelled, the more savage one would 
become: ‘Solomon Islanders have more Papuan blood, therefore excel the 
New Hebridean in cannibalism and bloodthirstiness’.'°° The Islands of 
Polynesia were not commonly attributed cannibal features, even though 
the ritual had been practised by Marquesas Islanders and Maori. This fact 
may have been forgotten in Australia by the twentieth century, or it might 
have been overshadowed by descriptions of Melanesian savagery. Some 
travellers to Polynesia explicitly denied any trace of cannibalism, such as 
Clement Lindley Wragge in 1906: “There appears to be no proof that the 
Tahitians were ever actually cannibals’.'*” 
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Literature of the early twentieth century generally placed Solomon 
Islanders in a more savage position than those from the New Hebrides. 
Fox’s 1911 reference guide stated that ‘the Solomon Islanders have been 
always the most notorious cannibals of the Pacific, and undoubtedly 
certain of their religious rites demanded that human flesh should be 
eaten.’ Australians particularly associated the Solomon Islands with head 
hunting, a practice that had been exaggerated in travel accounts of the 
nineteenth century. Labour recruiters who found recruiting increasingly 
more difficult in the New Hebrides turned to the Solomon Islands after 
the 1880s and, as violent encounters inevitably ensued, the group featured 
more strongly in the publics imagination.’ In contrast, accusations 
of cannibalism directed at Aboriginal Australians had dissipated by the 
twentieth century, despite their perceived primitivity. This was expressed 
much later in 1953 by Australian travel writer, Colin Simpson: 


The eating of human flesh was not practised by the Australian 
native to the extent that it was by the South Sea Islander. The 
term ‘cannibalism’ is usually taken to mean gorging on human 
flesh, and with relish; and that seems a valid description of the 
cannibalism of the Melanesian indigenes of New Caledonia, who 
appear to have regarded man-meat much as we regard the Sunday 
joint. Not all cannibalism is the same in purpose. ° 

Such tongue-in-cheek comparisons were used as literary devices to 
entertain rather than to reflect any serious consideration of the similarities 


and differences that existed between indigenous cultures. 


In the Melanesian group, Fiji was an outlier. Situated simultaneously 
between Melanesia and Polynesia—geographically, racially and 
ideologically—Fiji was considered a ‘special case’ by Australian travellers. 
It was not considered as savage as the ‘wicked cannibal groups’ in the 
Solomon Islands and the New Hebrides, as marked by Grimshaw in 
1907, but neither did it have ‘the nameless dreamy charm of the Eastern 
Islands’.'4! McLaren similarly noted, ‘I went to Fiji as a tourist, a man of 
leisure, intent on comparing the Civilized Wild [Fiji] with the Palaeolothic 
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Wild [sic] of my roamings’.'” Fijis development as a key stopover 
and major industrial centre in the Pacific rendered it a well-travelled and 
modern destination. 


The island of Bau in Fiji was frequently acknowledged as being the 
traditional centre, or ‘the shrine of cannibalism’. Mordaunt described 
the Island in 1926: 


This is by far the most romance-haunted spot—the spot which 
almost speaks, and groans in speaking, of what is past—in all the 
islands. It is the center of all that was dreadful in the wild days of 
old Fiji; the home of kings and chiefs, the shrine of cannibalism. 
Mbau [Bau] the beautiful, Mbau the terrible. 1# 


Bau rose to prominence in the mid-1830s and became Fiji’s seat of power 
under its chief, Ratu Seru Epenisa Cakobau, until Fiji’s cession to Britain 
in 1874. Cakobau became a legend among European and Australian 
tourists; his personality was exaggerated to describe a ruthless former 
cannibal who converted to Christianity. Bau became a site for historic 
tourism, with steamer tourists frequently making day trips to the Rewa 
River and Bau, where they could visit the graves of pioneer missionaries, 
see Cakobau’s memorial and the ‘relics of heathen Fiji’, and reflect on the 
victory of Christian civilisation over cannibalism.'“ Christian missions 
had been effectively promoting the success of their work by emphasising 
the miraculous transformation of Fiji from its cannibal past. As John 
Gibson Paton noted: 


Thus died a man who had been a cannibal chief, but by the grace 
of God and the love of Jesus has been changed, transfigured into 
a character of light and beauty.'” 


In contrast to the highly publicised savagery of pre-cession Fiji, the popular 
image of Fiji in the early twentieth century was increasingly sanitised and 
romanticised, with its reputation as ‘the Cannibal Isle’ receding. 


An analysis of Australian representations of cannibalism in the Pacific 
Islands from 1880 to 1941 can offer insights into how Australians perceived 
themselves and their Pacific neighbours over time. Initially symbolising 
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the brutality and inhumanity of the ignoble savage, the cannibal of the 
late nineteenth century was perceived as a threat to Australian civilised 
values, despite the dependence of domestic agricultural production 
on cheap Melanesian labour. By the first two decades of the twentieth 
century, Australian missionaries changed their propaganda to encourage 
an identification with the childlike savage; they wished to emphasise their 
common humanity and potential salvation rather than a heathen past. 
This shift suggests a softening of racial attitudes and assumptions towards 
Pacific Islanders, particularly after World War I, as well as a greater 
concern for Australia’s obligations to the Pacific. In the 1920s and 1930s, 
Pacific tourism had fostered a romanticised and sanitised version of the 
primitive ex-cannibal savage. Although this image became increasingly 
standardised, the growth of travel to the region encouraged more diverse 
representations of Pacific Islanders. 


The Melanesian savage was a complex and ambiguous figure, formulated 
and reformulated by the entanglement of scientific discourse, racial 
theory, childhood fiction, Christian promotion, political propaganda, 
tourist guides and traditional European fantasies. Although this 
complexity became simplified, standardised and stereotyped in the 
popular imagination of Australians over time, some strands of Australian 
travel writing also highlighted a more discerning and nuanced collection 
of responses to the savage—civilised dichotomy. Some journeys reaffirmed 
individual preconceptions, while others found it difficult to reconcile 
the savage of the imagination with reality. In 1937, Marshall frequently 
referred to the Islanders whom he met as savages, yet he was unsatisfied 
with his own ‘civilisation’: 

Our generation are indeed a curious people ... so ultra-modern, 

yet so hopelessly backward and ignorant of most of the things that 

matter ... The people of the future will regard us as barbarians, 

much in the same manner as we regard our ancestors. And if not 

for a hundred other things, it will be for the appalling way we 

have treated and are treating the primitive races whose territories 


we have taken.!*° 
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In 1924, Smith reflected that ‘we are as much the slaves of habit and the 
creatures of convention as they are, only we assume that our habits are 
good and our conventions are virtuous’. In the concluding chapter of 
her 1944 travel account, Woodburn asked the reader: “What right have 
we to interfere with the individual’s freedom of thought and action?’ 


These dissenting voices may have been a minority in Australian travel 
writing, but they signalled a gradual shift away from traditional notions 
of the bestial savage. They also contributed to the erosion of racialist 
assumptions regarding Islander inferiority in the 1920s and 1930s. This 
reflected a broader shift in the public attitudes of post-World War I, one 
in which attention was directed towards the Pacific Islands and Australia’s 
role as a colonial power in the region. The increase in Australian travel 
to Melanesia at this time facilitated more face-to-face human encounters 
between Australians and Pacific Islanders, and it highlighted a weariness 
regarding the conventional savage trope, which had been an overused and 
exaggerated stereotype since first European contact with the Pacific. 
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In Search of a 
Profitable Pacific 


I join the Australian Argonauts in their search for the land of 
the golden cocoa-nut. They are the genuine article all right— 
hard-handed anxious-faced men—shearers, mechanics, miners, 
farmers, prospectors, out-back men, and a few born wanderers 
never happy unless they are on the move ... They very often got 
a spear through them, and they invariably had a bad time but they 
saw the world. A lot of these settlers were like walk-about blacks 
and if a new venture were started at the North Pole they would be 
off to it.’ 


Commissioned by an Australian shipping company to report on 
a newly established settlement scheme to the New Hebrides in 1902, 
Paterson—a poet and journalist—used extracts from his diary in an 
unpublished radio script for the Australian Broadcasting Commission. 
More commonly known by his pseudonym, Banjo, Paterson’s reflections 
on the voyage of a group of prospective settlers from Sydney to the New 
Hebrides are often overlooked in light of his contribution to rural Australia 
and bush mythology. His brief visit to the Pacific offers a momentary 
glimpse into the diverse range of motives that underscored Australian 
travel, as well as shaped how the Islands were perceived. Australians were 
not the only travellers in the Pacific motivated by commercial success, 
but their travel writing played a significant role in encouraging Australian 


1 This quotation was taken from a radio transcript; Andrew Barton Paterson, “The Pioneers’, Talks— 
AB Paterson, Australian Broadcasting Commission (Sydney: ABC, 1935) (series no. SP 1558/2, 629, 
National Archives of Australia), 2. 
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investment and public interest during a crucial time in the new nation’s 
growth. Situated at the periphery of an empire at the turn of the century, 
Australia was poised to take advantage of the economic opportunities that 
other colonial powers were unwilling or unable to grasp. Opportunistic 
workers were at the forefront of Australia’s expansion into the neighbouring 
regions. As literary figures, these workers became emblematic of Australian 
nationalism, progress and development abroad. To what extent did these 
workers, and the travel accounts that described them, contribute to 
the dominant narrative of the Pacific Islands as a lucrative location for 
Australian commercial enterprise? 


The enterprising Australian worker visited the Pacific Islands in search 
of opportunities for economic and social betterment, well before others 
arrived to travel for leisure. The masculine and heroic figure of the intrepid 
trader, prospector, overseer or farmer was the most frequent type of 
colonial Australian traveller in the nineteenth century. It was not until after 
World War I that tourists began to outnumber them. Accounts written 
by these workers were distinct from those written by leisure travellers. 
Simultaneously caught between two worlds, these workers often occupied 
the position of mediator in European—Islander relationships. Their close 
encounters and day-to-day observations of the Islands differentiated 
their accounts from the shallow, touristic impressions of the region and 
its peoples. Often self-motivated, their descriptions were distinctive 
from the biases that missionary and government records were subject to. 
Of course, their accounts were not always honest or accurate, but their 
close experiences with Pacific Islanders legitimised their authority as 
Pacific experts in Australia. This authority underscored the popularity of 
accounts that were written by these opportunists-cum-writers when they 
returned home. 


Commerce historically motivated initial contacts between colonial 
Australians and the Pacific. Traders and seamen were among the first to 
pioneer new routes to, and create relationships with, the Pacific Islands 
in the nineteenth century. These economic ventures exploited, and often 
exhausted, certain Pacific Island resources—such as whales, seals, pearls, 
meat, sandalwood, copra, béche-de-mer and other seafood, fruits, sugar, 
gold and even people (see Figure 17). As Australian economic enterprises 
expanded in Melanesia, larger companies consolidated small-scale 
operations and increased their profits by monopolising inter-island trade, 
as well as the production of copra, sugar, gold and phosphate. For this 
reason, Thompson argued that ‘Australia’s informal economic empire was 
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dominant in Fiji, the Solomon Islands and the Gilbert and Ellice Islands’.* 
Nickel exports from New Caledonia were also valuable to Australia, but 
they were controlled by the French. Firms with significant Australian 
capital or ownership included: 


e Sydney-based traders, Burns, Philp and Company and W. R. Carpenter 
and Company 

e Fiji-based traders, Morris Hedstrom 

e Sydney-based copra firms, On Chong and Lever Brothers (who owned 
plantations in the Solomon Islands) 

e Colonial Sugar Refinery (CSR) in Fiji, which was headquartered in 
Melbourne 

e Australian-owned Emperor Gold Mining Company and Loloma Gold 
Mines in Fiji 

e Melbourne-based Pacific Islands Company (later known as the Pacific 
Phosphate Company), which mined Banaba and Nauru for phosphate. 
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Figure 17: Products of the Pacific Islands. 


Source: Australian Army Education Service, The Pacific Islands (Melbourne: Army 
Education Service, 1942), 10-11. 


2 Thompson, Australia and the Pacific Islands in the Twentieth Century, 30-1. 
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Many of these businesses played an essential role in encouraging Australian 
notions of empire, whether by lobbying governments or by publishing 
propaganda. Only in Papua and New Guinea were Australian imperial 
ambitions realised, and these two territories subsequently became valuable 
sources of gold, rubber and copra.’ 


Popular notions of Pacific commerce in travel writing can be traced 
chronologically from their starting point in the late nineteenth century, 
when notions of the masculine and heroic colonial Australian worker 
began to emerge. These notions continued into the twentieth century, 
when the Australian worker was appropriated as a promotional tool 
for the economic exploitation of the region. This imagined ideal did 
not match the lived experiences of those Australians who worked in 
the Islands in the early twentieth century. One of the first authoritative 
writers about the Pacific who came from the Australian colonies was Louis 
Becke. He played an influential role in understanding the nineteenth- 
century’s romanticisation of the life of a European working in the Pacific. 
Becke’s representation of the trader and planter formed the groundwork 
for a body of travel literature in the twentieth century that imagined the 
Pacific as a region full of economic potential for Australian enterprise. 


Louis Becke, the Archetypal 
Australian Trader 


Louis Becke was the most famous travel writer of the late nineteenth century 
in colonial Australia. His significant contributions as a writer and as an 
expert on the Pacific have been acknowledged in the biographies compiled 
about him, as well as in various literature studies.“ Born in 1855 in Port 
Macquarie, New South Wales, George Lewis Becke first encountered the 
Pacific when he travelled to San Francisco with his brother at the age of 14. 
Two years later, he stowed away on the Rotumah, bound for Samoa, where 
he worked as a bookkeeper in a local trading store. Over 20 years, Becke 
worked throughout the Pacific; he was a supercargo (representative of 
a vessels owner) in the North Pacific, a resident trader in the Gilbert Islands 


3 Nelson, Black, White and Gold, 11-12. 

4 Arthur Grove Day, Louis Becke (Melbourne: Hill of Content, 1967); Henry Evans Maude, 
‘Review Article: Louis Becke: The Traders’ Historian’, The Journal of Pacific History 2, no. 1 (1967): 
225-7, doi.org/10.1080/00223346708572118; Thomas and Eves, Bad Colonists, Dixon, Writing the 
Colonial Adventure; Sturma, South Sea Maidens. 
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and a performer of various short-term jobs in New Britain, the Marshall 
Islands and New Caledonia. Unable to find regular work in 1892, Becke 
turned to writing. He found employment with the Sydney-based periodical 
The Bulletin, with his first story appearing in 1893. In 1894, Becke’s 
first collection of stories was published under the title By Reef and Palm, 
which launched him into the spotlight. Becke subsequently gained local 
and international commercial success and published a further 34 books and 
numerous articles in newspapers and magazines, earning the reputation 
of ‘Rudyard Kipling of the Pacific’. Although others tried to emulate his 
success, Becke’s international popularity and his influence on Australian 
notions of the Pacific region were exceptional. 


Becke’s literary success has been attributed to his firsthand knowledge 
of the Pacific as much as to his writing style. The lived experiences of 
traders and seamen inspired fictional tales of adventure for children and 
adults, many proliferating from England and English authors in the late 
nineteenth century.° Although Becke’s subject matter conformed to other 
English adventure fiction (i.e. pitting courageous white men against ‘savage’ 
people), his work also represented a departure from the romanticism 
and moral justifications of previous English literature. This proved to 
be popular among the colonial Australian audiences who welcomed the 
‘authentic’ realism of his stories (which he based on actual experiences).’ 
In England, he was considered an authority on the South Seas, with his 
main publisher, T. Fisher Unwin, producing multiple editions for the 
British and colonial markets. As Helen Bones has demonstrated, a healthy 
market for the ‘colonial exotic’ existed at the time.* Many of Becke’s stories 
were published as collections of short and unconnected tales, similar to 
sailors yarns, with a narration that was abrupt, intense and dramatic. 
Although his tales were often fictional, Henry Evans Maude, Nicholas 
Thomas and Richard Eves have highlighted the historical experiences of 
Becke’s life that had underscored many of his stories.’ 


Becke’s style of writing was nurtured and influenced by Jules Francois 
Archibald, the editor of The Bulletin. It both reflected and contributed to 
a new literary culture that was growing in Sydney from the 1890s. Under 


5 Day, Louis Becke, 63. 

6 Dixon, Writing the Colonial Adventure, 185. See also Saxby, A History of Australian Children’s 
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Archibald’s leadership, The Bulletin encouraged new Australian authors 
from the Australian colonies, rather than relying on overseas articles. 
It also fostered a patriotic, protectionist, masculine and racist literature.'° 
From its first issue until the early 1960s, ‘Australia for the White Mar’ 
was written on its masthead. The Bulletin editors preferred realism over 
romance, with the latter being considered ‘foreign, unmanly and unsuited 
to expressing radical, egalitarian and nationalistic ideas’, as argued by 
Robert Dixon." The Bulletins popularity ensured that its notions about 
the Pacific were widely circulated. By 1900, its circulation was already 
80,000. Its success continued until a decline after World War I. Despite 
being regarded as the ‘bushman’s bible’, it did publish articles about the 
Pacific Islands, with many of its contributors also writing Pacific fictions 
and travelogues elsewhere (e.g. Ion Idriess, Vance Palmer, Dale Collins, 
Lewis Lett, Albert Dorrington and Norman Lindsay). 


The Bulletin’s content incorporated and encouraged popular notions about 
Australian masculinity and national character that had been developing 
from the 1880s. Marilyn Lake identified The Bulletin as a domain in which 
the ‘gender wars’ of the 1890s were enacted; she drew further attention 
to the magazine’s ‘masculinist’ representations of the iconic Australian 
‘bushman and the response garnered from feminist social reform 
campaigners.” In this environment, Australian literature overwhelmingly 
presented the nation as young, pure and innocent. In the figure of the 
‘coming man’, it idealised a people who were superior to the British 
stock, shaped by the Australian climate and proven in sports and war. 
This coming man displayed ‘independence, manliness, a fondness for 
sport, egalitarianism, a dislike of mental effort, self-confidence, a c interesting to see the cabinet response to 


his proposals.? 


What Macken does not mention in her piece is that mandatory detention 
as we know it today was not introduced all at once; it was introduced 
bit by bit. In late 1989, Australia started experiencing its second wave 
of people arriving by boat (mostly Cambodian nationals). There were 
changes made to the Migration Act 1958 (Cth) in 1989 that allowed 
immigration officials to detain ‘illegal entrants’ (as they were called at 
the time) until their immigration status was resolved and, as a matter of 
administrative policy, that is what happened. The next step was the one 
foreshadowed by Gerry Hand in his meeting with Blewett and Staples. 
In May 1992, the Labor Government, with the support of the Coalition, 
procured the passage of the Migration Amendment Act 1992 (Cth). This 
legislation labelled the unauthorised boat arrivals as ‘designated persons’ 
and provided for their mandatory detention. In his second reading speech, 
Gerry Hand said that the legislation was ‘only intended to be an interim 
measure’ and was designed ‘to address only the pressing requirements of 
the current situation. That original legislation also imposed a 273-day 
limit on the duration of detention, though there were circumstances in 
which the clock would stop ticking. 


9 Neal Blewett, A Cabinet Diary: A Personal Record of the First Keating Government (Adelaide: 
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The most fateful step came with the passage of the Migration Reform Act 
1992 (Cth) in late 1992. The Act was passed with Coalition support and 
came into effect on 1 September 1994. It divided non-citizens into two 
categories: those with a visa (who were called ‘lawful’) and those without 
a visa (who were called ‘unlawful’). It then provided that ‘unlawful 
non-citizens’ had to be detained until granted a visa or removed from 
the country. The 273-day time limit that applied to the previous version 
of mandatory detention was dropped. The legislation also introduced 
the bridging visa regime. Unlawful non-citizens who met certain criteria 
could be granted a bridging visa pending the granting of a substantive visa 
or departure from the country. The grant of a bridging visa made them 
lawful non-citizens and enabled their release from detention. The bridging 
visa criteria were such that if a person had become unlawful by overstaying 
they could get one with ease but if they had entered the country without 
a visa it was almost impossible to get one. 


In 2004, the question of whether a person could be held in immigration 
detention indefinitely ended up before the High Court of Australia." 
Mr Al-Kateb was a stateless Palestinian who was born and spent most of his 
life in Kuwait. He arrived in Australia without authorisation and thereby 
became an unlawful non-citizen subject to detention. After failing in his 
application for a protection visa, Mr Al-Kateb made a written request to be 
removed from Australia. However, the Department of Immigration’? was 
unable to find any country prepared to allow him entry. The High Court 
majority (Justices Callinan, Hayne, Heydon and McHugh) held that the 
relevant provisions of the Migration Act, by providing that detention of 
an unlawful non-citizen must continue ‘until’ the occurrence of one 
of, at that time, three specified events (that is, grant of a visa, removal or 
deportation),'? had the effect of unambiguously authorising the indefinite 
detention of unlawful non-citizens in the unfortunate position of neither 
qualifying for the grant of a visa nor, in practice, being removable/ 
deportable from Australia in the foreseeable future. Having decided the 
question of statutory interpretation, the majority judges had to consider 
whether the statutory provisions were, as argued by the appellant, 
constitutionally invalid. All four majority judges held that the provisions 


11 Al-Kateb v Godwin [2004] HCA 37. 

12 The Department of Immigration ceased to exist on 20 December 2017, with its functions being 
merged into the new Department of Home Affairs. The correct name at the time is used throughout 
this chapter. 

13 A fourth specified event was added when the regional processing arrangements were introduced. 
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were constitutionally valid, being an exercise of the power conferred 
on the Australian Parliament by section 51(xix) of the Constitution to 
legislate with respect to aliens, which did not infringe the separation of 
powers between the parliament, the executive and the courts provided for 
by Chapter III of the Constitution. 


Given that the minority judges (Chief Justice Gleeson and Justices 
Gummow and Kirby) were able to interpret the Migration Act provisions 
in favour of liberty for Mr Al-Kateb, the majority judges were, in fact, 
making an interpretive choice that hinged on their internalisation of the 
(white) nationalist ideology written into the Constitution itself. As Greta 
Bird points out, the language they used was telling.'* For example, Justice 
Callinan (para. 301) referred to the undesirability of giving Mr Al-Kateb 
‘special advantages because he has managed illegally to penetrate the 
borders of this country over those who have sought to, but have been 
stopped before they could do so’. The majority judges were perfectly aware 
that the conclusion at which they had arrived was incompatible with 
human rights principles, but they insisted that any remedy lay elsewhere. 


The mandatory detention regime was vigorously opposed from the outset 
by many civil society organisations. Increasing media scrutiny from 
2000 also had an effect on public opinion." In 2005, the then Coalition 
government introduced residence determinations (colloquially known as 
‘community detention’) to appease members of its own backbench who 
had started rebelling against the harshness of mandatory detention." 
The relevant Migration Act provisions — which are still in effect — give 
the minister for immigration a personal and non-compellable power 
exercisable ‘in the public interest’ to make a determination that a specified 
person is to reside in a specified place and comply with certain conditions 
instead of being detained in the manner usually required by the Migration 
Act.” The purpose of the power is to enable the de facto release’? into 


14 Greta Bird, ‘An Unlawful Non-Citizen Is Being Detained or (White) Citizens Are Saving the 
Nation from (Non White) Non-Citizens’, University of Western Sydney Law Review 9 (2005): 87-110. 
15 Savitri Taylor, ‘Achieving Reform of Australian Asylum Seeker Law and Policy’, Just Policy 24 
(2001): 41-54. 

16 Savitri Taylor, ‘Immigration Detention Reforms: A Small Gain in Human Rights’, Agenda: 
A Journal of Policy Analysis and Reform 13 (2006): 49-62, doi.org/10.22459/AG.13.01.2006.04. 

17 Migration Act 1958 (Cth) pt 2 div 7 subdiv B ss 197AA-197AG. 

18 Asa matter of legal technicality, individuals subject to a residence determination are regarded 
as being nevertheless in ‘immigration detention’. 
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the community of unaccompanied minors, families with children and 
particularly vulnerable adults. As at 26 April 2018, there were 457 people 
(including 180 children) in community detention in Australia.'? 


Another reform introduced in 2005 was the conferral on the minister for 
immigration of a personal and non-compellable power exercisable ‘in the 
public interest’ to grant any kind of visa the minister thinks appropriate to 
a person in immigration detention, even if the person does not fulfil the 
criteria for grant of a visa of that kind.” In November 2011, in the face 
of large numbers of so-called unauthorised maritime arrivals, the Labor 
Government started using this power to grant Bridging Visa Es to most of 
them”! in order to relieve pressure on detention facilities. The Coalition 
Government continued the practice when it took office in September 
2013. As at 26 April 2018, there were 18,027 unauthorised maritime 
arrivals (including 3,038 children) living in the Australian community on 
Bridging Visa Es.” 


Despite the positive reforms made over time to law and policy, as at 
26 April 2018, according to the Department of Home Affairs’ statistics, 
there were 1,369 people (including seven children) in Australia’s 
immigration detention facilities. They had been detained an average of 
434 days with 264 people having been in detention for over 730 days.” 
As at 26 April 2018, the longest serving detainee had endured 3,970 days 
(i.e. over 10 years) in detention.“ The fundamental problem remains the 
continued existence of the legal machinery of mandatory detention, with 
the non-compellable exercise of ministerial discretion being the only road 
out for many. Politicians, and the courts, have made it clear that this is 
a problem and a solution that remain within the purview of Australia’s 
elected representatives. 


19 Department of Home Affairs, Immigration Detention and Community Statistics Summary 
(Canberra: Australian Government Department of Home Affairs, 26 April 2018), available at: www. 
homeaffairs.gov.au/research-and-stats/files/immigration-detention-statistics-26-april-2018.pdf. 

20 Migration Act 1958 (Cth) s 195A. 

21 Chris Bowen, ‘Bridging Visas to be Issued for Boat Arrivals’, media release, 25 November 2011, 
available at: pandora.nla.gov.au/pan/67564/20120320-0000/www. minister.immi.gov.au/media/cb/ 
2011/cb180599.htm. 

22 Department of Home Affairs, Immigration Detention and Community Statistics Summary. 

23 Ibid. 

24 Evidence to Senate Legal and Constitutional Affairs Legislation Committee (SLCALC), 
Committee Hansard, 21 May 2018 (evidence of Mr Outram, Australian Border Force Commissioner). 
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Offshore processing 


From the legal device of ‘excised offshore places to the establishment of 
detention centres in other countries with which Australia has had colonial 
relationships, the history of offshore processing is vital to understand if 
we are to comprehend the fullness of successive Australian governments’ 
approaches to managing the arrival of refugees. 


Excision 


In September 2001, in the wake of the Tampa incident” and in the shadow 
of the terrorist attacks in the United States, the Coalition Government 
with the support of Labor procured amendments to the Migration Act 
that defined Christmas Island, Ashmore and Cartier Islands and Cocos 
(Keeling) Islands to be ‘excised offshore places’ and allowed for the making 
of regulations designating other parts of Australia to be ‘excised offshore 
places’. The 2001 amendments also specified that an unauthorised arrival 
who became an unlawful non-citizen by entering Australia at an ‘excised 
offshore place’ was an ‘offshore entry person’. The amendments then went 
on to provide for two things. First, a purported visa application made by 
an offshore entry person who was an unlawful non-citizen in Australia was 
invalid unless the minister for immigration exercised a personal and non- 
compellable power to allow such an application to be made.” Second, an 
offshore entry person could be kept at an excised offshore place or taken 
to any ‘place outside Australia’, including a ‘declared country’.”” 


In July 2005, regulations were adopted that effectively designated all parts 
of Australian territory with the exception of the mainland and Tasmania 
to be ‘excised offshore places’.** In 2006, the Coalition Government tried 
to go a step further by extending the statutory bar on protection visa 
applications to all unauthorised maritime arrivals regardless of where they 


25 In late August 2001, 433 asylum seekers were rescued from a sinking boat by the Norwegian 
freighter MV Tampa. The Tampa headed for Christmas Island, but was informed by Australian 
authorities that the rescued people would not be allowed to disembark there. The Pacific Solution was 
an outcome of the government's desperate attempts to resolve the ensuing standoff. 

26 Migration Act 1958 (Cth) s 46A. 

27 ‘These amendments were made by the Migration Amendment (Excision from Migration Zone) Act 
2001 (Cth) and the Migration Amendment (Excision from Migration Zone) (Consequential Provisions) 
Act 2001 (Cth). 

28 Migration Regulations 1994 (Cth) reg 5.15C inserted by Migration Amendment Regulations 2005 
(No. 6) (Cth). 
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first entered Australia. However, Australian civil society organisations 
mobilised successfully against the Bill intended to accomplish this 
purpose.” The Senate Legal and Constitutional Affairs Legislation 
Committee (SLCALC) inquiry into the Migration Amendment 
(Designated Unauthorised Arrivals) Bill 2006 received 137 submissions 
but only the Department of Immigration’s submission supported 
the Bill. The committees majority report, written by government 
parliamentarians, recommended that the Bill should not proceed, or in 
the event that it did proceed, should be very significantly amended to 
respond to concerns raised during the inquiry and should include an 
18-month sunset clause.*' The minority and dissenting reports written by 
the non-government parliamentarians on the committee differed only in 
their refusal to contemplate an alternative to a complete abandonment of 
the Bill. The Bill passed the House of Representatives on 10 August 2006, 
but three government MPs crossed the floor and two abstained from 
voting.” Although the Coalition had a one-seat majority in the Senate, 
the prime minister was forced to withdraw the Bill when it became clear 
that at least one Liberal senator was willing to cross the floor to defeat it.” 


The ‘Pacific Solution’ 


By authorising the taking of ‘offshore entry persons’ to ‘declared 
countries’, the 2001 amendments to the Migration Act enabled the lawful 
implementation of the Pacific Strategy (colloquially known as the ‘Pacific 
Solution’) — or so it was thought at the time.” In the same year, Nauru 
and Papua New Guinea (PNG) were designated as declared countries 
after their governments had been persuaded to enter into Memoranda 
of Understanding (MoUs) allowing offshore entry persons to be taken to 
Australian-controlled facilities in their territory to have any protection 


29 Savitri Taylor, ‘Australia’s Pacific Solution Mark II: The Lessons to be Learned’, UTS Law Review 
9 (2007): 106-24. 

30 The Bill was introduced into the House of Representatives on 11 May 2006. On the same day, 
the Senate referred the Bill to the SLCALC for inquiry and report by 13 June 2006. The deadline for 
submissions was 22 May 2006. The submissions received by the inquiry are available at: www.aph. 
gov.au/Parliamentary_Business/Committees/Senate/Legal_and_Constitutional_Affairs/Completed_ 
inquiries/2004-07/migration_unauthorised_arrivals/submissions/sublist. 

31 SLCALC, Provisions of the Migration Amendment (Designated Unauthorised Arrivals) Bill 2006 
(report, 2006), paras 3.208-3.217. 

32 Ross Peake, ‘Asylum Bill in Trouble as Senators Waver, Canberra Times, 12 August 2006, 3. 

33 Ibid. 

34 As explained in the next section, the lawfulness of the first iteration of the Pacific Solution was 
later cast into doubt by the High Court’s decision in Plaintiff M70/2011 v Minister for Immigration 
and Citizenship. 
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claims considered by Australian Department of Immigration officers. 
It was Coalition Government policy that those found to be refugees 
would only be resettled in Australia as a last resort if no other country was 
willing to take them.” 


The first iteration of the Pacific Solution remained in place from 2001 to 
2008. During this period, 1,637 people were taken to Nauru or PNG.*° 
One of them died and another 483 returned voluntarily to their country 
of origin.” The remaining 1,153 people were resettled in Australia (705), 
New Zealand (401), Sweden (21), Canada (16), Denmark (6) and 
Norway (4).*8 


The false spring 


In February 2008 the newly elected Labor Government closed down the 
processing facilities in Nauru and PNG. In retrospect it seems to have 
done so only because the number of unauthorised boat arrivals had 
dwindled substantially since 2001,” leading Labor to believe that they 
were no longer a political problem. In 2009, unauthorised boat arrivals 
increased dramatically.” Most of those arriving on the boats fell into the 
definition of ‘offshore entry persons’ and therefore needed ministerial 
permission to make a visa application. The government took the boat 
arrivals to Christmas Island to have their protection claims determined 
there by the so-called Refugee Status Assessment/Independent Merits 
Review (RSA/IMR) process, which was a separate and inferior process to 
the protection visa application process. Only those found to be refugees 
were given ministerial permission to apply for a protection visa. In Plaintiff 
M61/2010E & Others v the Commonwealth of Australia and Others, 
however, the High Court held that the RSA/IMR process was not lawful. 


35 Savitri Taylor, “The Pacific Solution or a Pacific Nightmare: The Difference between Burden 
Shifting and Responsibility Sharing’, Asian-Pacific Law and Policy Journal 6 (2005): 1-43. 

36 Janet Phillips, “The “Pacific Solution” Revisited: A Statistical Guide to the Asylum Seeker Caseloads 
on Nauru and Manus Island’ (Background Note, Parliamentary Library, Parliament of Australia, 
4 September 2012), available at: www.aph.gov.au/About_Parliament/Parliamentary_Departments/ 
Parliamentary_Library/pubs/BN/2012-2013/PacificSolution. 

37 Ibid. 

38 Ibid. 

39 Janet Phillips, “Boat Arrivals and Boat “Turnbacks” in Australia since 1976: A Quick Guide to 
the Statistics’ (Research Papers 2016-17, Parliamentary Library, Parliament of Australia, updated 
17 January 2017), available at: www.aph.gov.au/About_Parliament/Parliamentary_Departments/ 
Parliamentary_Library/pubs/rp/rp1617/Quick_Guides/BoatTurnbacks. 

40 Ibid. 

41 [2010] HCA 41. 
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On 25 July 2011, Australia and Malaysia entered into a legally non-binding 
Arrangement on Transfer and Resettlement. The arrangement provided 
for the transfer to Malaysia of up to 800 persons arriving irregularly in 
Australia by boat after the date of signing. It also stated that, in exchange 
for Malaysia's assistance, Australia would resettle, over a period of four 
years, 4,000 UNHCR recognised refugees living in Malaysia at the 
time of signing. Minister for Immigration Chris Bowen then purported 
to make Malaysia a ‘declared country using the legal machinery created to 
implement the Pacific Solution. 


Under Migration Act section 198A, ‘offshore entry persons’ could be 
taken to any country that the minister for immigration had declared, 
in writing, to meet three criteria: that it provided asylum seekers with 
access ‘to effective procedures for assessing their need for protection’ 
and protected them pending determination of their refugee status, that 
it provided protection to refugees pending their voluntary repatriation 
or resettlement, and that it met ‘relevant human rights standards in 
providing that protection’. The orthodox interpretation of the provision 
at the time was that the minister’s declaration did not have to be true as 
long as the minister believed it to be true. However, acting on behalf of 
a man who was to be transferred to Malaysia pursuant to the arrangement 
with that country, a team of pro bono lawyers coordinated by the Refugee 
and Immigration Legal Centre swung into action. The team, which had 
also been responsible for the successful M61 litigation, challenged the 
orthodox interpretation of section 198A in the High Court and won.” 


In Plaintiff M70/2011 v Minister for Immigration and Citizenship,® a High 
Court majority (Justice Heydon dissenting) held that section 198A 
required that a declared country, at a minimum, be bound under 
international law or their own national laws to provide the protections 
it specified to asylum seekers and refugees. Since Malaysia did not meet 
the minimum requirements of section 198A, the High Court’s decision 
invalidated the declaration that the minister had purported to make in 
respect of it. The reasoning of the majority in 470 cast retrospective 
doubt on the lawfulness of the Pacific Solution and prospective doubt on 
the government’ ability to take asylum seekers to any country in which 
they would receive less protection than they would in Australia. 


42 Caroline Counsel, ‘M70 — The End of Offshore Processing?’, LIV Presidents Blog, 2 September 
2011, available at: www.liv.asn.au/LIVPresBlog/September-201 1/M70-the-end-of-off-shore-processing. 
43 [2011] HCA 32. 
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The decisions in M61 and M70 were read by some as a shift by a now 
differently composed High Court bench away from Al-Kateb and towards 
a more rights-oriented jurisprudence. And to some extent they were 
correct. However, because the shift was accomplished through the vehicle 
of statutory interpretation (i.e. purporting to give effect to the presumed 
intention of parliament), parliament was handed a trump card. Parliament 
could now continue to do the work of shaping legislation to circumvent 
the courts. 


Back to the future 


In March 2012, in the wake of its High Court losses in M61 and M70, 
the Labor Government announced that it would no longer have a parallel 
processing system for unauthorised boat arrivals. Instead, it would lift 
the statutory bar on visa applications as a matter of course, enabling such 
individuals to apply for a protection visa from the outset.“ However, 
Labor was not happy with the situation in which it found itself and, in 
June 2012, Prime Minister Gillard sought advice on how to ‘stop the 
boats’ from an Expert Panel.“ 


In its report released on 13 August 2012, the Expert Panel made 
22 recommendations. One of its recommendations was that all 
unauthorised maritime arrivals, regardless of where they first entered 
Australia, should be prevented from applying for a protection visa. This 
was what the Coalition Government had unsuccessfully attempted to do 
in 2006. In response to the Expert Panel report, the Labor Government 
made the same attempt and succeeded. The Migration Amendment 
(Unauthorised Maritime Arrivals and Other Measures) Act 2013 (Cth) 
entered into force on 1 June 2013. 


The Expert Panel also recommended that the government should procure 
the passage of legislation overturning the High Court decision in M70. 
It promptly did so. The amendments made to the Migration Act by 
Migration Legislation Amendment (Regional Processing and Other Measures) 
Act 2012 (Cth) give the minister for immigration the power to designate 


44 Chris Bowen, ‘New Single Protection Visa Process Set to Commence’, media release, 19 March 
2012, available at: web.archive.org/web/20120321130512/www.minister.immi.gov.au/media/cb/2012/ 
cb184344.htm. 
45 The panel consisted of a former chief of the Defence Forces, Angus Houston, a former secretary 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Michael LEstrange, and an asylum seeker advocate, 
Paris Aristotle. 
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a country as a ‘regional processing country’. Migration Act section 198AD 
provides that an unauthorised maritime arrival detained in the migration 
zone must be taken to a regional processing country unless the minister 
for immigration exercises a personal non-compellable power under 
section 198AE to exempt the person from being transferred. 


Another two recommendations of the Expert Panel were to enter into new 
asylum seeker processing arrangements with Nauru and PNG.“ The panel 
described the establishment of such arrangements as a ‘necessary circuit 
breaker to the current surge in irregular migration to Australia.” Again, 
the government implemented the recommendations with expedition and 
immediately thereafter the minister for immigration, acting under new 
Migration Act section 198AB, designated Nauru and PNG as regional 
processing countries in September and October 2012, respectively. 


In the case of Plaintiff $156/2013 v Minister for Immigration and Border 
Protection,* the plaintiff tried to argue that Migration Act sections 198AB 
and 198AD were not supported by any constitutional head of power and 
were therefore invalid or, in the alternative, that the minister’s designation 
of PNG as a regional processing country was not valid. The High Court 
held that sections 198AB and 198AD were supported by the ‘aliens’ 
head of power in section 51(xix) of the Constitution. It also held that 
the designation of PNG as a regional processing country was perfectly 
valid. This was just as well for the government, because it was clear that 
the standards of treatment received by the people transferred to Nauru 
and PNG had fallen egregiously short of human rights standards from 
the outset.” The decision in $156 was an acknowledgement by the High 
Court that parliament had played the trump card handed to it in M70. 
It also underscored that, as intended by the drafters, the Constitution 
enabled parliament to deal with aliens exactly as it pleased. 


46 The Expert Panel also recommended that the transfer provisions of the Malaysian Arrangement 
should be implemented, after the government had negotiated better human rights safeguards and 
accountability provisions with Malaysia. Theoretically, the minister for immigration could have done so 
after designating Malaysia as a regional processing country. However, any such designation would have 
been disallowed by the Senate because the Coalition opposed implementation of the arrangement for 
reasons that had more to do with political obstructionism than principle. By contrast, the Coalition had 
consistently advocated for a return to the Pacific Solution. 

47 Expert Panel on Asylum Seekers, Report of the Expert Panel on Asylum Seekers (Canberra: 
Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet, August 2012), para. 3.45. 

48 [2014] HCA 22. 

49 See Ken McPhail, Robert Nyamori and Savitri Taylor, ‘Escaping Accountability: A Case of 
Australia’s Asylum Seeker Policy, Accounting, Auditing & Accountability Journal 29 (2016): 947-84, 
doi.org/10.1108/AAAJ-03-2014-1639 and sources cited therein. 
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On 19 July 2013, not long after replacing Julia Gillard as prime minister 
following an internal challenge, Kevin Rudd held a joint press conference 
with Peter O’Neill, the prime minister of PNG. At the press conference, 
it was announced that asylum seekers arriving in Australia by boat after 
that date would have ‘have no chance of being settled in Australia as 
refugees.” The MoUs with Nauru and PNG were subsequently updated 
to facilitate the implementation of what Rudd admitted was ‘a very hard- 
line decision’ intended to deter people smuggling.*! I will return to this 
history of ‘processing’ in PNG and in Nauru below. 


Operation Relex and Operation Sovereign Borders 


In the aftermath of the Zampa incident, the Howard Coalition Government 
instituted Operation Relex to prevent unauthorised arrivals from entering 
Australian waters. Between October and December 2001, four vessels 
were intercepted at sea by the Australian navy and escorted back towards 
Indonesia.” The navy also attempted to turn back three other vessels 
in 2001. All sank at some point during the course of interception and 
were towed back towards Indonesia, though mercifully all but two of the 
passengers were successfully rescued. The fifth and final tow back of the 
Howard Government period took place in November 2003.” 


The Abbott Coalition Government came into power in September 2013 
on a platform that included a pledge to put an end to the resurgence of 
boat arrivals. Immediately upon taking office, the Coalition Government 
implemented the military-led Operation Sovereign Borders, which 
involved, among other things, the turn-back of unauthorised maritime 
arrivals to their most recent country of departure (usually Indonesia) or, 
in the case of those arriving directly from their country of origin, handing 
back to country of origin authorities. In theory, an exception is made 
for those found in a screening interview to have prima facie protection 
claims. Unauthorised maritime arrivals screened-in pursuant to this 
process are supposed to be taken to a regional processing country instead 


50 Kevin Rudd, “Transcript of Joint Press Conference’, Press Office, Prime Minister of Australia, 
19 July 2013, available at: webarchive.nla.gov.au/awa/20130730234007/pandora.nla.gov.au/ 
pan/79983/20130731-0937/www.pm.gov.au/press-office/transcript-joint-press-conference-2.html. 
51 Ibid. 

52 Senate Select Committee on a Certain Maritime Incident, Report of the Senate Select Committee 
on a Certain Maritime Incident (Canberra: Parliament of Australia, 2002), para 2.74. 

53 Savitri Taylor, “Towing Back the Boats: Bad Policy Whatever Way You Look at It’, The Conversation, 
12 June 2013, available at: theconversation.com/towing-back-the-boats-bad-policy-whatever-way-you- 
look-at-it-15082. 
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of being turned back or handed back. Between the commencement of 
Operation Sovereign Borders and 21 May 2018, 800 people on 32 boats 
had been intercepted at sea.“ Of those only two people had been 
screened-in — both in 2014.°° In addition, 157 Sri Lankan passengers on 
a vessel departing from India, which was intercepted in late June 2014,” 
were transferred to Nauru on 2 August 2014 after a brief sojourn on the 
Australian mainland.” These individuals had not actually been screened- 
in; rather, Australia had tried but failed to convince Indian or Sri Lankan 
authorities to take them. In any event, the screen-in figures give rise to 
the strong inference that the screening process is, at best, unreliable or, at 
worst, cynical window-dressing. 


The Nauru arrangement 


As of August 2018, the arrangement with Nauru’? means that ‘unauthorised 
maritime arrivals’ can be transferred to Nauru for processing of asylum 
claims by the Nauruan Government. As mentioned above, the most 
recent transfer took place in 2014. In theory, the processing centre in 
Nauru in which those transferred were detained until October 2015” and 
in which some still reside,” is run by the Nauruan Government. However, 


54 Evidence to SLCALC, Committee Hansard, 21 May 2018 (evidence of Air Vice Marshal Osborne). 
55 One passenger out of 41 arriving on a boat from Sri Lanka in late June 2014 was screened- 
in but elected to be repatriated with the others: Scott Morrison, ‘Australian Government Returns Sri 
Lankan People Smuggling Venture’, media release, 7 July 2014, available at: webarchive.nla.gov.au/ 
gov/20140801014043/www.minister.immi.gov.au/media/sm/2014/sm216152.htm. Another passenger 
out of 38 arriving by boat from Sri Lanka in mid-November 2014 was also screened-in: Scott Morrison, 
‘People Smuggling Venture Returned to Sri Lanka’, media release, 29 November 2014, available at: 
webarchive.nla.gov.au/gov/20141215053228/www.minister.immi.gov.au/media/sm/2014/sm219651. 
htm. Interestingly, Air Vice Marshal Osborne's evidence to the SLCALC on 21 May 2018 was that only 
one person had been screened-in during the period. 

56 Department of Immigration, Annual Report 2014-2015 (Australian Commonwealth 
Department of Immigration, 2015), 209. 

57 Scott Morrison, “Transfer of 157 IMAs from Curtin to Nauru for Offshore Processing’, media 
release, 2 August 2014, available at: webarchive.nla.gov.au/gov/20141215053416/www.minister. 
immi.gov.au/media/sm/2014/sm216855.htm. 

58 Memorandum of Understanding between the Republic of Nauru and the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Relating to the Transfer to and Assessment of Persons in Nauru, and Related Issues, signed 3 August 2013, 
available at: dfat.gov.au/geo/nauru/pages/memorandum-of-understanding-between-the-republic-of- 
nauru-and-the-commonwealth-of-australia-relating-to-the-transfer-to-and.aspx. 

59 The processing centre in Nauru was made an open centre in October 2015: Joyce Chia and 
Asher Hirsch, ‘Did “Ending” Detention on Nauru Also End the Constitutional Challenge to 
Offshore Processing?’, The Conversation, 9 October2015, available at: theconversation.com/did- 
ending-detention-on-nauru-also-end-the-constitutional-challenge-to-offshore-processing-48667. 

60 As at 21 May 2018, 253 people resided in the processing centre: evidence to SLCALC, 
Committee Hansard, 21 May 2018 (evidence of Ms Newton, Department of Home Affairs). 
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all the work is done by organisations contracted, instructed and paid by 
the Australian Government. These arrangements have been challenged 
by successive court cases. All, however, have failed, with the government 
changing the relevant legislation to deal with any breaches, or potential 
breaches, identified by the High Court.®! 


The PNG arrangement 


Similarly, the current MoU with PNG® provides for the transfer of 
‘unauthorised maritime arrivals’ to PNG for processing of asylum claims 
by the PNG Government. The most recent transfer to PNG took place in 
2014.° As in the case of the processing centre in Nauru, the processing 
centre on Manus Island in PNG, which until recently was used to house 
those transferred, was run, in theory, by the PNG Government. However, 
as in the case of Nauru, all the work was done by organisations contracted, 
instructed and paid by the Australian Government. 


On 26 April 2016, the PNG Supreme Court ruled that amendments 
to the PNG Constitution intended to enable the detention of those 
transferred at the processing centre were invalid and that such detention 
was therefore unconstitutional and illegal.“ Following this, the PNG 
Government made the decision that the Manus Island processing centre 
would be closed. In April 2017, the two governments agreed to work 
towards a closing date of 31 October 2017. When this date came around, 
despite resistance by centre residents,° the foreshadowed closure of the 
Manus Island centre took place as planned. 


61 See, for example, Nicole Hasham, ‘High Court Finds Offshore Detention Lawful’, Sydney 
Morning Herald, 3 February 2016, available at: www.smh.com.au/politics/federal/high-court-finds- 
offshore-detention-lawful-20160203-gmk5g6.html. 

62 Memorandum of Understanding between the Government of the Independent State of Papua New 
Guinea and the Government of Australia, Relating to the Transfer to, and Assessment and Settlement in, 
Papua New Guinea of Certain Persons, and Related Issues, signed 6 August 2013, available at: dfat.gov. 
au/geo/papua-new-guinea/pages/memorandum-of-understanding-between-the-government-of-the- 
independent-state-of-papua-new-guinea-and-the-government-of-austr.aspx. 

63 Evidence to SLCALC, Committee Hansard, 21 May 2018 (evidence of Air Vice Marshal Osborne). 
64 Namah v Pato [2016] PGSC 13. 

65 This resistance is described and its rationale explained in Behrouz Boochani, ‘A Letter from 
Manus Island’, Saturday Paper, 9 December 2017, available at: www.thesaturdaypaper.com.au/news/ 
politics/2017/12/09/letter-manus-island/15127380005617. 
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Durable solutions? 


The MoU with PNG provides that “Transferees’ recognised by it as refugees 
will be settled in PNG or elsewhere but not in Australia. As at 22 May 
2017, only 38 recognised refugees had chosen to settle in PNG.“ The 
MoU with Nauru also provides for the possibility that “Transferees’ 
recognised by it as refugees will be settled in that country, subject to the 
case-by-case agreement of the Nauruan Government. Thus far, however, 
the most that Nauru has been prepared to grant to those whom it has 
recognised as refugees is permission to remain in Nauru for 20 years.” 


According to The Guardian: 


Over the past five years, Australia has approached dozens of 
countries — including Kyrgyzstan — offering millions of dollars and 
other inducements in exchange for resettling some refugees from 
Australia’s camps.® 


Thus far it has only had two successes. 


On 26 September 2014, the Australian Government signed a four-year 
MoU with the Cambodian Government providing for the voluntary 
resettlement in Cambodia of people recognised as refugees by Nauru.” 
As at the time of writing, seven refugees had resettled in Cambodia” but 
four of them had subsequently returned to their countries of origin.” 


On 13 November 2016, the Australian Government announced that 
unauthorised maritime arrivals, who had already been transferred to 
Nauru or PNG, would be considered for refugee resettlement in the 


66 Evidence to SLCALC, Committee Hansard, 22 May 2017 (evidence of Ms Newton, Department 
of Immigration). 

67 Department of Immigration, Answer to Question Taken on Notice AE17/213, Additional 
Estimates Hearing: 27 February 2017, available at: www.aph.gov.au/~/media/Committees/legcon_ 
ctte/estimates/add_1617/DIBP/QoNs/AE17-213.pdf. 

68 Ben Doherty, ‘Australia’s Refugee Deal “a Farce” after US Rejects All Iranian and Somali Asylum 
Seekers’, Guardian, 8 May 2018, available at: www.theguardian.com/australia-news/2018/may/08/ 
australias-refugee-deal-a-farce-after-us-rejects-all-iranian-and-somali-asylum-seekers. 

69 Memorandum of Understanding between the Government of the Kingdom of Cambodia and the 
Government of Australia, Relating to the Settlement of Refugees in Cambodia, signed 26 September 
2014, available at: www.refworld.org/docid/5436588e4.html. 

70 Evidence to SLCALC, Committee Hansard, 21 May 2018 (evidence of Ms Geddes, Department 
of Home Affairs). 

71 Erin Handley, ‘Nauru Refugee Quietly Arrives’, Phnom Penh Post, 25 May 2017, available at: 
www.phnompenhpost.com/national/nauru-refugee-quietly-arrives. 
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United States by officials of that country upon referral by UNHCR.” 
As at 21 May 2018, the United States had accepted 372 refugees for 
resettlement and actually resettled 249 of them (165 from Nauru and 
84 from PNG).’? However, it had also vetted and refused resettlement to 
a further 121 recognised refugees, including 70 Iranians.”4 


Since the recommencement of offshore processing, three refugees have 
managed to arrange resettlement for themselves in Canada.” Australia has 
so far resisted taking up a longstanding offer from New Zealand to resettle 
150 refugees in case those resettled in New Zealand take advantage of the 
Trans-Tasman Travel Arrangement to relocate to Australia at a later date.”° 
However, it has not entirely closed the door on the offer.” 


As at 21 May 2018, 939 of the people, including women and children, 
transferred by Australia to Nauru were still in Nauru.” As at the same date, 
716 of the people transferred by Australia to PNG were still in PNG.” 
A further 460 people, who had previously been transferred to Nauru 
or PNG, were in Australia after being brought there for the purpose of 
medical treatment.*° Individuals in this last group are expected to return 
to Nauru or PNG as the case may be upon completion of treatment, 
though they often refuse to do so. 


It is not clear exactly how many of the 2,115 people still subject to the 
offshore processing arrangements as at 21 May 2018 were recognised 
refugees. However, given the recognition rates of 87 per cent in Nauru 


72 Peter Dutton, ‘Joint Press Conference with the Prime Minister, Maritime Border Command, 
Canberra’ [transcript], The Hon Peter Dutton MP Minister for Immigration and Border Protection, 
13 November 2016, available at: web.archive.org/web/20170307202401/www.minister. border.gov. 
au/peterdutton/Pages/press-conference-with-the-minister-for-immigration-and-border-protection- 
maritime-border-command.aspx. 

73 Evidence to SLCALC, Committee Hansard, 21 May 2018 (evidence of Ms Geddes, Department 
of Home Affairs). 

74 Ibid. 

75 Ibid. (evidence of Mr Pezzullo, Secretary, Department of Home Affairs). 

76 Ibid. 

77 Peter Dutton, ‘Doorstop Interview, Parliament House’ [transcript], The Hon Peter Dutton 
MP Minister for Home Affairs\Minister for Immigration and Border Protection, 24 May 2018, 
available at: web.archive.org/web/20180821025013/minister.homeaffairs.gov.au/peterdutton/Pages/ 
Interview-Parliament-House.aspx. 

78 Evidence to SLCALC, Committee Hansard, 21 May 2018 (evidence of Ms Newton, Department 
of Home Affairs). 

79 Ibid. (evidence of Ms Geddes, Department of Home Affairs). 

80 Ibid. (evidence of Ms Dunn, Department of Home Affairs). 
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and 74 per cent in PNG,® the majority would be. Even if the United 
States allocates the remainder of the 1,250 resettlement places it has put 
on the table, a large number of refugees will be left without the prospect 
of a durable solution in the foreseeable future. 


A reflection 


Australia did not get to where it currently is all at once but step by 
incremental step. Some of those steps were taken by Labor governments, 
others were taken by Coalition governments, but except for a period from 
2004 to 2007 when the Coalition controlled both houses of parliament, 
the legislative steps at least could not have been taken without the support 
of non-government politicians. The most insidious thing about every step 
taken was that it became the new normal and brought the next step into 
the realm of conceivable. The upshot was that most politicians in the 
two major parties were able, at every crucial point along the 25-plus- 
year journey, to rationalise taking just that one step more for the sake of 
winning or at least not losing the ongoing struggle for political power. 


It is possible through litigation to get Australian courts to adjudicate on 
the lawfulness of executive action and to award enforceable remedies 
for breaches of the law. As illustrated above, however, in the migration 
jurisdiction the usual reaction when the government of the day does not 
agree with a judicial decision is to seek passage of legislation overturning 
the decision as a precedent for the future. Usually, too, the government 
is able to muster the parliamentary numbers necessary to succeed in such 
attempts. The only scenario in which the courts have the upper hand 
is in the interpretation of the Australian Constitution. However, as 
interpreted by the courts, the Constitution does not place many limits on 
the executive government or the parliament. So far, just about everything 
that the government and parliament have done in relation to asylum 
seekers and refugees has passed the constitutionality test. My depressing 
conclusion is that the stain of Australia’s original sin remains, tainting 
the present and future. Because of Australia’s constitutional beginnings, 
Australians cannot rely on their existing legal and political structures to 
deliver them from evil. 


81 Australian Border Force, ‘Operation Sovereign Borders Monthly Update: October 2017’, 
Australian Border Force Newsroom, 14 November 2017, available at: newsroom.abf.gov.au/channels/ 
Operation-Sovereign-Borders/releases/a4e1949e-3a4b-4750-bc65-cda9b3a668d1. These percentages 
are from 31 October 2017, on which date the Australian Government stopped updating the statistics. 
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USES AND ABUSES OF 
REFUGEE HISTORIES 


Klaus Neumann! 


In recent years, scholars with an interest in the history of refugee 
policies have often noted the lack of historical analysis in discussions of 
current issues of forced displacement.” Such complaints are increasingly 
unfounded. In scholarly debates about displacement and protection, and 
in discussions about public policy, historians and their skills are now 
sought after rather than ignored. The discipline of history has become 
an essential part of what is variously called forced migration studies or 
refugee studies. This collection is but one of several recent edited books 


1 The research for this paper was partially funded by the Australian Research Council 
(DP 160101434). The research for and writing of this chapter was completed in 2018. 

2 See, for example, Tony Kushner, Remembering Refugees: Then and Now (Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 2006), 1; Philip Marfleet, ‘Refugees and History: Why We Must Address the Past’, 
Refugee Survey Quarterly 26, no. 3 (2007): 136-48, doi.org/10.1093/rsq/hdi0248; Peter Gatrell, 
‘Refugees — What’s Wrong with History?’ Journal of Refugee Studies 30, no. 2 (2017): 170-89. In 2006, 
Martin Jones analysed the profiles of staff and doctoral students of the four leading centres for refugee 
research at the time and found that only four out of 121 researchers self-identified as historians. 
See Martin Jones, ‘Review of Refuge Australia: Australias Humanitarian Record , Refuge 23, no. 1 (2006): 
104 n. 21, doi.org/10.25071/1920-7336.21348. Many of those then writing about the silence of the 
historical profession, myself included, identified as historians and were busily contributing historical 
analyses to refugee studies; see, for example, Klaus Neumann, ‘Refugees: The Silence of the Historians’, 
Age, 11 June 2004, available at: www.theage.com.au/national/refugees-the-silence-of-the-historians- 
2004061 1-gdyOic.html. 
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and special issues that attest to this trend.’ Historians are also increasingly 
comparing and contrasting current and past responses to refugees. 
In 2018, for example, Pertti Ahonen and Tony Kushner compared British 
public responses to the 1938 German and Austrian refugee crisis with 
those to the mass arrival of refugees in Europe in 2015 and 2016.4 While 
there is broad agreement that the origins of the current refugee regime 
lie in the early twentieth century, even historians specialising in earlier 
times have been able to convincingly relate their research to twenty-first- 
century questions. Elena Isayev, Benjamin Gray and Susanne Lachenicht, 
for example, have recently discussed practices up to two millennia apart, 
and highlighted the relevance of a study of responses to strangers in 
the ancient Greek and Roman worlds and in early modern Europe for 
a critical understanding of current issues.” 


‘There are many reasons why historians investigate past responses to forced 
migration. Some do so because they expect their analyses to contribute 
to an understanding of topical issues or provide evidence in support of 
particular strategies for addressing these issues. Some believe that other 
historical developments need to be reinterpreted in the contemporary 
context of forced migrations. Others have identified refugee history as 
a field that thus far has attracted comparatively little academic research, 
and which therefore still offers plenty of opportunities for scholars 
to make their name. It is not my intention to deem some motivations 
worthier than others; rather, I wish to point out that there is a wide range 
of reasons that compel historians to be interested in refugee issues. By 


3 Matthew Frank and Jessica Reinsch, eds, Refugees in Europe, 1919-1959: A Forty Years’ Crisis? 
(London: Bloomsbury, 2017); Peter Gatrell and Liubov Zhvanko, eds, Europe on the Move: Refugees in 
the Era of the Great War (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2017); Fernando Puell de la Villa 
and David Garcia Hernán, eds, War and Population Displacement: Lessons of History (Brighton: Sussex 
Academic Press, 2018); J Olaf Kleist, ed., History of Refugee Protection, special issue, Journal of Refugee 
Studies 30, no. 2 (2017); Dan Stone, ed., Refugees Then and Now: Memory, History and Politics in the 
Long Twentieth Century, special issue, Patterns of Prejudice 52, no. 2-3 (2018). 

4 Pertti Ahonen, ‘Europe and Refugees: 1938 and 2015-16’, Patterns of Prejudice 52, no. 2-3 
(2018): 135-48, doi.org/10.1080/0031322x.2018.1433006; Tony Kushner, “Truly, Madly, Deeply 
... Nostalgically? Britains On-Off Love Affair with Refugees, Past and Present’, Patterns of Prejudice 
52, no. 2-3 (2018): 172-94, doi.org/10.1080/0031322x.2018.1433014. 

5 Elena Isayev, ‘Between Hospitality and Asylum: A Historical Perspective on Displaced Agency’, 
International Review of the Red Cross 99, no. 1 (2017): 75-98, doi.org/10.1017/s1816383117000510; 
Benjamin Gray, ‘Exile, Refuge and the Greek Polis: Between Justice and Humanity’, Journal of Refugee 
Studies 30, no. 2 (2017): 190-219, doi.org/10.1093/jrs/few027; Benjamin Gray, ‘Citizenship as 
Barrier and Opportunity for Ancient Greek and Modern Refugees’, Humanities 7, no. 3 (2018): 72, 
doi.org/10.3390/h7030072; Susanne Lachenicht, ‘Learning from Past Displacements? The History 
of Migrations between Historical Specificity, Presentism and Fractured Continuities’, Humanities 7, 


no. 2 (2018): 36, doi.org/10.3390/h7020036. 
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comparison, public interest in the history of forced displacement tends to 
be prompted by the idea that history had either or both of two functions: 
to provide lessons and/or to make sense of the present. 


Those looking for lessons expect historians to tell them about possible 
courses of action that ought to be avoided (because similar courses of 
action proved to be harmful or unsuccessful in the past), and others that 
should be pursued (because comparable approaches proved beneficial or 
were successful in earlier times). Such expectations are informed by the 
assumption that the past and the present are sufficiently similar to transfer 
insights gained by studying the former to the latter. Historians are partly 
to blame for this misconception. In order for their work to be considered 
socially useful, some of them refer to the past as if it were a repository 
of precedents.° The search for lessons is also guided by the illusion that 
human beings would be inclined to make rational decisions based on 
precedent if only they knew enough about the past. This is surprising 
because there is ample evidence to suggest that humankind has not been 
inclined to desist from repeating harmful courses of action.” 


Many historians also claim that their discipline allows them to situate 
the present on a linear trajectory that reaches from the past to the future. 
Take, for example, the webpage of Monash University’s History Program, 
which tells prospective students that ‘historical studies tells us where we 
came from, who we are, and where we're heading’.§ Or take the eminent 
social historian Peter Stearns, who, in a 1989 document published on the 
website of the American Historical Association, says: ‘History helps us 
understand change and how the society we live in came to be ... Ihe past 
causes the present, and so the future’.? 
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6 For example, Jo Guldi and David Armitage, The History Manifesto (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2014). 

7 See, for example, Bill Fawcett, ed., Doomed to Repeat: The Lessons of History Weve Failed to Learn 
(New York: William Morrow, 2013). 

8 ‘History’, School of Philosophical, Historical and International Studies, Monash University, 
available at: www.monash.edu/arts/philosophical-historical-international-studies/history. 

9 Peter N Stearns, “Why Study history?’, American Historical Association, 1998, available at: www. 
historians.org/about-aha-and-membership/aha-history-and-archives/historical-archives/why-study- 
history-(1998). In the text published by the American Historical Association, the first sentence of this 
quote has been capitalised, but this appears to be a formatting error. 
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Narratives that supposedly tell us ‘where we came from [and] who we 
are’ are often used to underwrite particular policies and practices in the 
present. Ihe more coherent and seamless the narratives are, the better they 
are suited for such a purpose. In Australia, the narrative that more than 
any other has been employed to shore up current responses to refugees 
and asylum seekers depicts Australia as a traditionally generous and 
compassionate society. Australian governments have repeatedly used this 
narrative domestically to suggest that current policies and practices ought 
to be seen as yet another instantiation of generosity and compassion, as if 
a break with a supposedly long-established tradition was inconceivable.'° 


The claim that Australia has always been generous and compassionate 
could also be used to dismiss criticism of specific instances in which 
Australias approach is characterised by a lack of generosity and 
compassion. The following example illustrates this point. A report by the 
Special Rapporteur on Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading 
Treatment or Punishment, which was tabled at the 37th session of the 
United Nation’s Human Rights Council (to which Australia had just been 
elected for three years) in February 2018, observed that, in response to the 
arrival of increasing numbers of irregular migrants: 


many States have initiated an escalating cycle of repression and 
deterrence to discourage new arrivals involving measures such 
as the criminalization and detention of irregular migrants, the 
separation of family members, inadequate reception conditions 
and medical care and the denial or excessive prolongation of status 
determination or habeas corpus proceedings, including expedited 
returns in the absence of such proceedings. Many States have even 
started to physically prevent arrivals, whether through border 
closures, fences, walls or other physical obstacles, through the 
externalization of their borders and procedures or extra-territorial 
‘pushback’ and ‘pullback’ operations, often in cooperation with 
other States or even non-State actors.'! 


10 See, for example, in relation to Australian refugee and asylum seeker policies: Klaus Neumann, 
“Oblivious to the Obvious? Australian Asylum-Seeker Policies and the Use of the Past’, in Does History 
Matter? Making and Debating Citizenship, Immigration and Refugee Policy in Australia and New Zealand, 
ed. Klaus Neumann and Gwenda Tavan (Canberra: ANU E Press, 2009), 59-60, doi.org/10.22459/ 
dhm.09.2009.03. 

11 Nils Melzer, Report of the Special Rapporteur on Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading 
Treatment or Punishment, UN Doc A/HRC/37/50 (23 November 2018) para 7. 
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In conclusion, the report noted that the primary cause for the abuse 
suffered by migrants was neither migration itself nor organised crime, but 
rather states’ growing tendency ‘to base their official migration policies 
and practices on deterrence, criminalization and discrimination rather 
than on protection, human rights and non-discrimination’.'? 


It is common for the authors of such reports to be coy about the identity of 
state parties, and hence it is unsurprising that the report did not mention 
Australia. In fact, it did not name any of the 47 members of the Human 
Rights Council, which then included countries that have a human 
rights record far worse than Australias, such as Kyrgyzstan and China. 
Yet Australia’s foreign minister, Julie Bishop, felt sufficiently provoked by 
the report's veiled criticism to counter it by a reference to history: 


There are many who believe that what we have done in turning 
back the boats and imposing very strong border protection laws is 
the right thing to do ... What we are doing is what every sovereign 
government should do — protect our borders and determine our 
immigration flows. Australia has one of the proudest records 
of bringing in refugees. Since the Second World War, 865,000 
people have come to Australia on refugee and humanitarian visas. 
Every year we resettle 18,750 people on refugee visas. Weve 
taken 12,000 additional refugees from Syria. It is a record that 
Australians should be proud of and it is certainly one that I am 
prepared to have scrutinised by the Human Rights Council and 
any other nation around the world.’ 


Bishop wielded history as a weapon, although she had not been called 
upon to respond to somebody else’s interpretation of Australia’s past. 
Her position is remarkably similar to that of some refugee advocates 
who have also suggested that Australia was traditionally generous. Rather 
than using a record of past generosity to gloss over current failings, or 
implying that strong border protection laws are a necessary corollary, 
some refugee advocates have characterised the present as an aberration, 
while otherwise agreeing with the kind of narrative offered by Bishop, and 
its patriotic premises.“ 


12 Ibid., para 66. 

13 Julie Bishop, interview with Fran Kelly on ABC RN Breakfast, 27 February 2018, available 
at: www.foreignminister.gov.au/minister/julie-bishop/transcript-eoe/abc-rn-breakfast-interview-fran- 
kelly-0. Bishop responded to the report’s advance unedited version. 

14 For example, Klaus Neumann, ‘Providing a “Home for the Oppressed”? Historical Perspectives on 
Australian Responses to Refugees’, Australian Journal of Human Rights 9, no. 2 (2003): 1-2, doi.org/ 
10.1080/1323238x.2003.11911103. 
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Elsewhere I have critiqued the idea that Australia has been traditionally 
generous when responding to refugees and asylum seekers, without, 
however, trying to suggest that the grand narrative about Australia’s 
generosity needs to be replaced by one about Australian racism, fear of the 
other and lack of hospitality.’ Here, I would like to take a different tack 
and briefly tell three stories that could disrupt grand narratives that tell 
us ‘where we came from, who we are, and where we're heading’. They are 
also useless in that they don’t provide ready-made lessons for the present. 
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As I began writing this chapter, newspapers around the world were drawing 
attention to the 80th anniversary of the Evian conference, which had 
been initiated by US President Franklin Roosevelt.'° From 6 to 15 July 
1938, the representatives of 32 countries — 10 from Europe, 20 from 
the Americas, and Australia and New Zealand — met in Evian-les-Bains 
on the shores of Lake Geneva to discuss the Jewish refugee crisis. The 
conference became notorious because it was spectacularly unsuccessful. 
The Dominican Republic, then led by the dictator and Hitler admirer 
Rafael Trujillo, was the only one of the countries represented at the 
French spa that offered to admit a contingent of Jewish refugees.” All 
other countries were determined to keep their borders closed, or at least 
not to increase their intake of refugees. 


One statement more than any other has come to symbolise the supposed 
lack of compassion for refugees. The Australian delegate Thomas Walter 
White, the minister for trade and customs in the conservative Coalition 
Government of Joseph Lyons, said that: ‘It will no doubt be appreciated 
also that as we have no real racial problem, we are not desirous of importing 


15 Klaus Neumann, Refuge Australia: Australia’s Humanitarian Record (Sydney: UNSW Press, 2004). 
16 About the conference, see, most recently, Paul R Bartrop, The Evian Conference of 1938 and 
the Jewish Refugee Crisis (Cham: Palgrave Macmillan, 2018); Raphaél Delpard, La conference de la 
honte: Evian, juillet 1938 (Paris: Michalon, 2015); Jochen Thies, Evian 1938: Als die Welt die Juden 
verriet (Essen: Klartext, 2017). See also Wolfgang Benz, Claudio Curio and Heiko Kauffmann, 
eds, Von Evian nach Brüssel: Menschenrechte und Flüchtlingsschutz 70 Jahre nach der Konferenz von 
Evian (Karlsruhe: Loeper, 2008), which brings together a discussion of the Evian conference and 
a discussion of asylum in the early twenty-first century. 

17 About the racism that informed Trujillo’s decision, and the outcome of his offer, see Hans-Ulrich 
Dillmann and Susanne Heim, Fluchtpunkt Karibik: Jüdische Emigranten in der Dominikanischen 
Republik (Berlin: Ch. Links Verlag, 2009). 
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one by encouraging any scheme of large-scale foreign migration’.'* These 
words are regularly quoted when the Evian conference is mentioned, 
particularly in the context of discussions about current responses 
to refugees and asylum seekers, not just in Australia. They are also 
prominently displayed at the Yad Vashem Holocaust memorial in Israel. 


In Australia, at least, the position of the Australian Government at Evian 
was initially not widely perceived as problematic, not least because 
a critical account would have sat uneasily within a narrative emphasising 
‘traditional’ Australian generosity. In 1976, New South Wales Liberal 
Senator Peter Baume said in the Senate: 


I cannot forget that in 1938 there was a conference at a town 
called Evian and that Australia was one of the few nations in 
the world willing to give entry permits to the refugees of those 
days ... We established then the kind of honourable tradition in 
matters of refugees of which I am very proud.” 


More recently, however, embarrassment about White’s words prompted 
Stuart Robert, a Liberal National Party politician who represents the 
Queensland seat of Fadden in Federal Parliament, to put forward a motion 
that condemned the indifference of White and the Lyons Government, 
and included an apology, although its addressee was not specified: 


Today this parliament, as representative of all political parties and 
the people of Australia, issues a profound apology and says sorry 
to the people for the indifference shown by the parliament in 1938 
that worsened the impact of the Holocaust.” 


The motion, which had bipartisan support, also suggested that a request 
be made to the Yad Vashem memorial authority to have the text of the 
parliamentary apology displayed next to Whites words. The apology 
and the proposed plaque could be interpreted as an attempt to restore 
Australia’s reputation as a caring nation, rather than as a form of 
symbolic reparation. 


18 T W White, quoted in Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, Proceedings of the 
Intergovernmental Committee, Evian, July 6th to 15th, 1938: Verbatim Record of the Plenary Meetings of 
the Committee: Resolutions and Reports (Chambéry: Imp. réunies de Chambéry, 1938), 20. 

19 Commonwealth, Parliamentary Debates (hereafter: CDP), Senate, 19 October 1976, 1271 

(Peter Baume). Baume made a similar claim four years later: CPD, Senate, 27 August 1980, 441 (Peter 

Baume). 

20 CDP, Representatives, 26 March 2018, 2613 (Stuart Robert). 
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I would like to suggest that moral indignation about White's words, which 
are taken to be emblematic of Australian indifference towards the plight of 
German and Austrian Jewish refugees, usually thwarts a closer look at what 
happened at Evian and in its aftermath. What could such a look entail? 
For a start, it should be remembered that the delegates at Evian could 
not have known what we know today, namely that 6 million Jews were 
murdered in the Holocaust. Unlike most of today’s public commentators 
writing about the Evian conference, contemporary observers did not 
believe that the situation of Jews in Germany was the only pressing issue. 
A preliminary report published by John Hope Simpson in July 1938 to 
inform international diplomatic discussions identified the ‘imminent 
danger of new refugee movements’.2! He did not only have Germany 
and Austria in mind but also countries in Eastern Europe, particularly 
Poland and Romania, whose governments were openly anti-Semitic, 
and Spain. Hope Simpson did not believe that large-scale international 
resettlement schemes were a realistic answer to the situation in Eastern 
and South-Eastern Europe. 


White represented Australia at Evian not because he was responsible for 
Australia’s immigration policy but because he happened to be in Europe 
at the time as part of a high-level delegation that tried to negotiate a new 
trade deal with the United Kingdom. While it is true that some of those 
responsible for Australian refugee policies and some key staff in the relevant 
government agency, the Department of the Interior (the immediate 
predecessor of the Department of Immigration), were anti-Semitic, the 
same could not be said of White. It is also true that the government of 
avowed pacifist Joseph Lyons supported an appeasement strategy towards 
the German Reich, but White himself was not in favour of appeasement.” 
He was also not a sympathiser of Nazi Germany. Before arriving in Evian, 
he toured Germany as a guest of the German Government ‘to learn 
something of its present state under the Hitler regime’, as he put it in 
his diary.” He admired the new Tempelhof airport and enjoyed a night 
at the opera, but otherwise was appalled by what he recognised as signs 
of a ruthless dictatorship. In a letter after his return to Australia, White 


21 John Hope Simpson, Refugees: Preliminary Report of a Survey (London: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1938), 190. 

22 Christopher Waters, Australia and Appeasement: Imperial Foreign Policy and the Origins of World 
War IT (London: I.B. Tauris, 2012), 94. 

23 Thomas Walter White, ‘1938 Overseas Diary TWW’, entry for 1 July 1938, Sir Thomas Walter 
White papers, National Library of Australia MS 9148, series 7, folder 41. 
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wrote that Germany was marked by ‘regulations, restrictions, uniforms 
and hidden terrorism.” His observations contrasted with those of his 
United Australia Party and Cabinet colleague Robert Menzies, whose 
views of the Nazi regime were ambivalent; he too had been a member of 
the Australian trade delegation in the United Kingdom and had visited 
Germany in July 1938.” 


In his speech at the Evian conference, White said that Australia would 
not admit additional migrants from Europe, but as chair of the Sub- 
Committee on the Reception of Those Concerned with the Relief of 
Political Refugees from Germany including Austria, he sought the views 
of NGOs assisting refugees. The document that reports the findings of 
that sub-committee recognised that the situation of German and Austrian 
Jews was desperate. 


White attended only the first four days of the 10-day diplomatic 
gathering at Evian and then returned to Australia; he had no direct say 
in the outcome of the conference. In any case, White was not the driving 
force behind Australia’s eventual response to the persecution of German 
and Austrian Jews. The man who more than anybody else influenced 
that response was the former Australian prime minister and then high 
commissioner in London, Stanley Melbourne Bruce. He had represented 
Australia at the League of Nations and would have been a more obvious 
choice as leader of the Australian delegation. He too visited Evian in the 
second week of July 1938 — not in an official capacity but ‘incognito’, to 
consult with Alfred Stirling, a senior London-based diplomat who led 
the Australian delegation after White’s departure. It is not known what 
Stirling and Bruce discussed. 


Three months before the Evian conference, Bruce had warned the Australian 
Government to avoid gestures that might encourage mass expulsions of 
Jews from Eastern European countries.” However, in November 1938, 
a couple of weeks after the Reichskristallnacht pogroms in Germany 
and Austria, he convinced the Australian Government (which by then 


24 White to Atchison, 10 October 1938, quoted in Christopher Waters, ‘Understanding and 
Misunderstanding Nazi Germany: Four Australian Visitors to Germany in 1938’, Australian Historical 
Studies 41, no. 3 (2010): 375, doi.org/10.1080/1031461x.2010.493950. 

25 See Waters, ‘Understanding and Misunderstanding Nazi Germany’, 348-69; Rowan Cahill, 
‘A Forgotten Address’, Overland, 15 June 2017, available at: overland.org.au/2017/06/a-forgotten- 
address/. 

26 Stanley Melbourne Bruce to Prime Minister of Australia, 5 April 1938, National Archives of 
Australia (hereafter: NAA) A981, REF 4 PART 1. 
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no longer included White) to announce the establishment of a quota 
for refugees.” Bruce wanted a quota of 30,000 over three years; the 
Lyons Government agreed to half that number. While the government’s 
instructions about the composition of that quota were problematic,”* the 
quota itself was comparatively generous — not in relation to the overall 
need for resettlement places, but when compared with the number of 
German and Austrian refugees admitted in other non-European countries 
such as Canada and New Zealand. The decision of the Lyons Government 
in 1938 also compares favourably with the Australian response to other 
refugee crises, including the Syrian refugee crisis of 2015.” 


A nuanced account that highlights the contradictory behaviour of 
historical actors, does not view the past through the telescope of the present 
and is attentive to the possibility that much of the past is unknowable, 
has little value for commentators who winnow the past for lessons or 
are primarily interested in genealogies. A simplistic narrative about the 
Evian conference allows the drawing of parallels between Western nations’ 
responses to refugees in 1938, and the global North’s response to refugees 
in the past few years. The Evian conference is interpreted as a precedent 
with catastrophic consequences, suggesting that the global North’s current 
policies of containment and deterrence might have similar results. Such 
a narrative implies that those meeting at Evian were somehow responsible 
for the Holocaust. While the governments of some of the countries 
represented at Evian — for example, France and Hungary — later aided 
and abetted in the Jewish genocide, it was Germany, rather than the 
32 countries that sent delegations to Evian, that was responsible for 
the Holocaust. 
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27 Stanley Melbourne Bruce to Prime Minister of Australia, 21 November 1938, NAA A433, 
1943/2/46. White had resigned as minister on 8 November 1938, after learning that he had been 
demoted in a Cabinet reshuffle. See John Rickard, ‘White, Sir Thomas Walter (1888-1957)’, 
Australian Dictionary of Biography, 2002, available at: adb.anu.edu.au/biography/white-sir-thomas- 
walter-12013. 

28 See Klaus Neumann, Across the Seas: Australia’s Response to Refugees: A History (Melbourne: Black 
Inc., 2015), 38-39. 

29 In 2015, the Abbott Government agreed to the resettlement of 12,000 refugees from Syria and 
Iraq — comparatively fewer than the 15,000 refugees over three years announced in 1938, both when 
considering the number of Syrians requiring resettlement (compared to the number of Austrians and 
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Countries in the global North have long tried to draw on colonies or 
former colonies to warehouse refugees. For example, since at least 
2004, Italian governments have tried to reach agreements with their 
Libyan counterparts to prevent migrants in Libya from crossing the 
Mediterranean. As a result of the most recent agreement, signed between 
Italy and its former colony on 2 February 2017 and subsequently backed 
by the European Union, Italy has trained and funded Libyan militias to 
operate a so-called coastguard to intercept migrants at sea and return 
them to Libya, where they are kept in detention centres and exposed 
to human rights violations, including murder, rape and torture.*° There 
are other examples. In 1940 the British deported Jewish refugees from 
Palestine to Mauritius.’ In 1972 the Heath Government was hoping to be 
able to settle Indian Ugandan refugees in the Solomon Islands.’ The US 
Government has used its Cuban possession Guantanamo Bay to detain 
Haitian and Cuban refugees.” The most infamous recent example is that 
of Australia, and its use of two former territories, Papua New Guinea 
and Nauru, to establish so-called regional processing centres to incarcerate 
asylum seekers and refugees. 


Much like Thomas Walter White’s much-quoted sentence about his 
government’s decision not to invite large-scale immigration has been used 
to establish a genealogy reaching from 1938 via 1992 (the introduction of 
mandatory detention) and 2001 (the Tampa affair) to the present, a line 
might be drawn from the exploitation of formerly phosphate-rich Nauru 
under Australian colonial rule to the use of impoverished postcolonial 
Nauru as a kind of twenty-first-century penal colony.* In this genealogy, 


30 Andrea de Guttry, Francesca Cappone and Emanuele Sommario, ‘Dealing with Migrants in 
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and Libya’, International Migration 56, no. 3 (2018): 44-60, doi.org/10.1111/imig.12401. The 
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in countries outside Europe. See David Scott FitzGerald, Refuge Beyond Reach: How Rich Democracies 
Repel Asylum Seekers (New York: Oxford University Press, 2019), Chapter 9, doi.org/10.1093/ 
oso/9780190874155.001.0001. 

31 Geneviève Pitot, Le shekel mauricien: Lhistoire des détenus juifs a Vile Maurice: 1940-1945 
(Port Louis: Vizavi, 2014). 
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34 For a recent example, see Julia C Morris, “Violence and Extraction of a Human Commodity: 
From Phosphate to Refugees in the Republic of Nauru’, The Extractive Industries and Society 6, no. 4 
(2019); 1122-33, doi.org/10. 1016/j.exis.2019.07.001. 
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Nauruans feature only as extras: they are coerced into surrendering their 
island to allow the mining of phosphate, and have little choice but to 
agree to Australia’s request to accommodate asylum seekers and refugees, 
now that Nauru’s assets have been depleted. Here, I would like to disrupt 
this genealogy with a story featuring Nauruan agency and Australia’s 
willingness to take responsibility for the displacement of the atoll’s 
population. 


In 1960, Dudley McCarthy, a senior Australian bureaucrat, visited 
Nauru to reassure Nauruans that Australia would find a new home for 
them once Nauru’s phosphate had been exhausted (and the atoll had 
become uninhabitable as a result of the mining operations).*” He told 
representatives of the then 2,600 indigenous Nauruans on behalf of the 
Australian Government: 


We ask you to live with us; to become part of us and to allow us to 
become part of you; to accept completely and absolutely without 
reservations of any kind all the privileges which we ourselves 
achieved with painful struggle for our own people; to share with 
us common responsibilities; to build your homes on our land 
without restriction as to how much of that land you can ultimately 
acquire for yourselves as individuals except the restrictions which 
are imposed by the system of justice which we will share and by 
the abilities of each individual; to make complete and unrestricted 
use of all our centres of learning and development; to accept 
the opportunity to gain for yourselves the highest offices in our 
country; to rest as securely under our protection as the most 
powerful and the most humble of our own people alike rest 
securely; to mix your blood with ours if you wish; to inherit with 
us everything of which we ourselves are the inheritors.** 


He also assured his audience that “You can preserve your traditions or 
national pride in any proper ways which seem fit to you.” In his speech, 
he mentioned neither Australian citizenship and the means of acquiring it 
nor a values statement that immigrants would be required to sign. He did 
not refer to the protracted process that is designed to select only the most 


35 The following draws on Neumann, Across the Seas, 182-87, and Gil Marvel Tabucanon and 
Brian Opeskin, “The Resettlement of Nauruans in Australia, Journal of Pacific History 46, no. 3 
(2011): 337-56, doi.org/10. 1080/00223344.2011.632992. 

36 ‘Minutes of a special meeting of the Nauru Local Government Council with the Acting 
Administrator and D. McCarthy ... on Monday, 5th December, 1960’, NAA A452, 1961/3157 
PART 1, p. 6. 

37 Ibid., p. 7. 
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suitable among the refugees who want to settle in Australia. Instead he 
said: “We ask you ... to become part of us and to allow us to become part 


of you . 


The Nauruans were then considered to be prospective environmental 
refugees (although that term was not yet being used). In more recent 
times, the Australian Government has rejected suggestions that it would 
be responsible for resettling Pacific Islanders — such as the inhabitants of 
the island nations of Nauru, Tuvalu and Kiribati — if they were to become 
displaced due to rising sea levels. Back in 1962, however, Australian Prime 
Minister Robert Menzies told Queensland Premier Frank Nicklin: 


The availability of a source of cheap rock phosphate at Nauru 
has been of very great importance to the primary industries of 
Australia, the United Kingdom and New Zealand and there is a 
clear obligation on the Governments of these countries to provide 
a satisfactory future for the Nauruans.**® 


In 1963 the Menzies Government offered to resettle the Nauruans on 
Curtis Island, whose land area is well in excess of that of Nauru and which 
is within easy reach of the Queensland town of Gladstone. The government 
was not deterred by opposition to its plans from both Australians then 
living on Curtis Island and the Queensland Government. It was not 
swayed either by the prospect of breaching the then still sacrosanct White 
Australia policy. The following year, Cabinet authorised the purchase 
of Curtis Island, and agreed that the Commonwealth’s powers under 
sections 51 and 52 of the Constitution be used to acquire the land if 
the Queensland Government was not willing to sell it. The Nauruans, 
however, wanted more than the resettlement Dudley McCarthy had 
offered them: they also insisted on political sovereignty. This was not 
something the Menzies Government was willing to countenance, and 
therefore, much to its surprise, the deal fell through. 


KKK 


In 2004, the Melbourne Age published a feature article by writer and 
filmmaker Paul Berczeller that promised to tell ‘the real story behind 
Steven Spielberg’s The Terminal’ > In that film, Tom Hanks plays Viktor 


38 Menzies to Nicklin, 22 January 1962, NAA A452, 1961/3157 PART 1. 

39 Paul Berczeller, A Man in Limbo’, Age, 13 September 2004, A3, 1 and 4-5. The Age feature was 
first published in the Guardian (Paul Berczeller, “The Man who Lost his Past’, Guardian, 6 September 
2004, available at: www.theguardian.com/film/2004/sep/06/features. features 11). 
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Navorski, a citizen of the fictive Eastern European Republic of Krakhozia, 
who arrives at John E Kennedy Airport in New York only to find that 
events in his home country have rendered him stateless, and prevent him 
from either returning home or entering the United States.“ Navorski is 
then forced to spend nine months in the airport’s transit area. The Age 
article revealed that the film was based on a real story, that of Iranian man 
Merhan Karimi Nasseri, who spent 18 years in the transit area of Charles 
De Gaulle Airport near Paris.*! 


Nasseri’s story had been told many times before, in feature films, 
documentaries and magazine articles, including in Berczeller’s own film 
From Here to Where.” The Age editor responsible for placing Berczeller’s 
article may not have remembered Nasseri’s case; he obviously did not 
recall either that 13 years earlier another man had spent several months in 
the transit lounges of airports in Asia, Europe and South America because 
of a botched Australian attempt to deport him. 


On 18 February 1991, the Australian authorities deported a Cuban 
national by the name of Francisco Vazquez, who, four years earlier, had 
been sentenced to two years in prison for assault. In one sense, the case 
— the criminal deportation of a non-citizen — is hardly noteworthy. But 
there were several complicating factors. First, Vazquez had been resettled 
in Australia as a refugee. Second, the Cuban authorities were unwilling 
to take him back. And third, Vazquez was fearful of being deported to 
Cuba. The immigration department, however, was not troubled by these 
complications. ‘He was deported as a criminal and he has to take his 
chances’, a spokesman for the department told a journalist. ‘Deporting 
someone doesn’t necessarily mean we deport them to another country. 
We put them on an aircraft and having left, the book is closed.’ 


40 The Terminal [film], directed by Steven Spielberg (United States of America: 2004). 

41 The story has been told in: Sir Alfred Mehran and Andrew Donkin, The Terminal Man (London: 
Corgi, 2004). 

42 From Here to Where [film], directed by Paul Berczeller (Netherlands, 2002). The first feature film 
about Nasseri appeared in 1993 (Tombes du ciel [film], directed by Philippe Lioret (France, 1993)). 
43 The following draws on Klaus Neumann and Savitri Taylor, “He has to Take his Chances”: The 
Resettlement of a Refugee in Australia and his Deportation to the Country he had Fled, 1980-1992’, 
History Australia 16, no. 3 (2019): 459-79, doi.org/10.1080/14490854.2019.1636672. 

44 Quoted in Janet Fife-Yeomans, ‘Deportee Faces Life of Endless Airports’, Sydney Morning 
Herald, 7 March 1991. 
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Vazquez was booked to fly from Sydney to Havana via Singapore and 
Moscow. In Moscow, the authorities refused to let Vazquez board a plane 
to Cuba, and returned him to Singapore. The Australians then booked 
him on another flight to Havana, this time via Rome and Madrid. He got 
as far as Madrid, and then returned to Rome, where he was issued with 
a new ticket to Cuba, this time via Caracas. When that attempt also failed, 
the Italian authorities compelled Singapore Airlines to return Vazquez to 
Singapore, where he arrived on 2 March. He was not allowed to leave the 
airport, as the Singaporean immigration authorities did not deem him to 
possess the required travel document. 


For the next four months, the Singaporean and Australian governments 
argued over whose responsibility Vazquez was. On 22 May, Singapore's 
immigration department instructed Singapore Airlines to return Vazquez 
to Australia. As the Australian Department of Immigration served notice 
on the airline ‘not to move the aircraft unless Mr Vazquez “is on that plane 
for the purposes of his removal out of Australia”, Singapore Airlines flew 
Vazquez back to Singapore on the same day.” 


On 7 June, Singapore gazetted regulations that made it possible to 
ground a plane at Singapore Airport, if its captain refused to take on 
board a passenger whom the airline in question had previously brought 
to Singapore without authorisation. In Australia, both sides of politics 
were alarmed by the prospect that these regulations would be used to 
procure the return of Vazquez to Australia on a Qantas flight. On 13 June 
1991, Shadow Minister for Immigration Philip Ruddock released a media 
statement in which he said: 


This action by the Singaporean Government puts Australia’s 
deportation laws at grave risk. There is a provision in our law for 
criminal deportation for those who are found guilty of serious 
offences committed here in Australia. If we are forced, by other 
countries, to accept them back into Australia, our whole system of 
control is jeopardised.“ 


At the time of passage of the Singaporean regulations, the Migration 
Amendment Bill 1991 was before the Senate, awaiting resumption of 
the second reading debate. According to Gerry Hand, the immigration 


45 High Commission of the Republic of Singapore to Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
Canberra, 29 May 1991, Annex, NAA A9737, 1991/1765 PART 1. 

46 Philip Ruddock, ‘Double Jeopardy’, media statement, 13 June 1991, available at: parlinfo.aph. 
gov.au/parlInfo/download/media/pressrel/HPR0200473 1/upload_binary/HPR02004731.pdf. 
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minister in the Hawke Government, the new legislation was part of 
a ‘continuing process of fine tuning the major and far-reaching reforms’ 
made by the Migration Legislation Amendment Act 1989. The 1989 
Act had replaced a system of largely discretionary decision-making to 
minimise the scope for judicial intervention. 


The immigration department, after being made aware of Singapore's 
intention to return Vazquez, saw the opportunity to amend the Migration 
Amendment Bill then before parliament to have legislation in place 
designed to ensure his detention upon arrival in Australia. On 21 June, 
the second reading debate on the Migration Amendment Bill 1991 
resumed in the Senate, with the government moving amendments in 
anticipation of Vazquez’s return. The Explanatory Memorandum tabled 
with the Senate amendments justified them as follows: 


The Government is ... concerned about certain persons who 
have been deported from Australia under the Act and who 
may be returned by the authorities of another country to 
Australia ... It is intended that these persons should not be capable 
of using judicial review to secure their release and entry into the 
Australian community. 


In the House of Representatives, Philip Ruddock announced that the 
federal opposition ‘enthusiastically endorse[d]’ the Senate amendments 
and the ‘Government’s intention to send a clear signal that Australia has 
control over its own borders’.” He also offered the oppositions support 
for further amendments ‘to limit the capacity of the courts to make 
decisions in that areg.” For the Australian Democrats, its leader Janet 
Powell also supported the amendments ‘in recognition of the need for 
the Government to be in control of the question of who does or does not 
enter this country .’! The Bill was amended as proposed, and passed on 
21 June. 


When Singapore returned Vazquez to Australia on 9 July 1991, the 
new legislation allowed for Vazquez’s detention until his departure 
from Australia. “Technically, Mr Vazquez has not re-entered Australia’, 


47 CPD, Representatives, 17 April 1991, 2846 (Gerry Hand). 

48 Supplementary Explanatory Memorandum, Migration Amendment Bill 1991. 
49 CPD, Representatives, 21 June 1991, 5269 (Philip Ruddock). 

50 Ibid., 5270. 

51 CPD, Senate, 21 June 1991, 5294 (Janet Powell). 
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a representative of the immigration department was quoted as saying.” 
The government lobbied Spain, the United States and Venezuela to 
accommodate Vazquez, but its requests were knocked back. Vazquez 
himself unsuccessfully applied to be admitted for residence to Spain, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Costa Rica, Colombia and Ecuador. In September 
1991 he went on hunger strike. He sent a note to his solicitor saying: 
‘I cry for help, can you save me?” She could not. In early 1992, the 
government was eventually successful in persuading Cuba to agree to the 
return of its citizen. On 21 February 1992, Vazquez flew out of Sydney 
on travel documents provided by Cuba, reaching Havana two days later. 


There had been no public outcry when Vazquez was kept in prison for 
more than two years after serving his sentence, while the government was 
trying to secure his deportation, nor when he was deported in February 
1991, and then returned to Long Bay Gaol in July 1991. His deportation 
in February 1992 was barely noted. His status as somebody who had 
come to Australia as a refugee seemed to amount to little, at least in 


public debate. 


The story of Francisco Vazquez draws attention to an aspect of the 
prerogative that the government ought to decide whether a non-citizen 
may enter the country or remain in it, that has been comparatively 
uncontroversial. Vazquez’s story would not easily lend itself to be turned 
into a Hollywood movie — or an ABC miniseries, for that matter. Yet from 
today’s vantage point, the response to Vazquez is still surprising. He came 
to Australia as a refugee, and was to be returned to a communist country 
at a time when the Cold War was not yet just a distant memory. Is it not 
surprising that his case — and, in particular, the amendment of legislation 
specifically to ensure that he could be detained indefinitely and that his 
detention could not be challenged in the courts — did not attract more 
attention at the time? Is it not equally surprising that Australians may 
know about Merhan Nasseri, but have never heard about Vazquez? 


From today’s vantage point, the single-mindedness with which the Hawke 
Government prosecuted the Vazquez case may also come as a surprise, 
given that the dictum ‘we decide who comes to this country and the 
circumstances under which they come’ is nowadays mostly traced back to 


52 Jennie Curtin, ‘Jail is the Only Place that will take Deportee’, Sydney Morning Herald, 10 July 
1991. 
53 Janet Fife-Yeomans, ‘Globetrotter Deportee on Food Strike’, Sydney Morning Herald, 11 September 
1991. 
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John Howard’s pitch to voters during the 2001 federal election campaign, 
and the origins of Australia’s current border control policies tend to 
be associated with Hawke's successor Paul Keating, if not, once again, 
with the Howard Government’s response to the arrival of the Tampa 
off Christmas Island. Vazquez’s story makes it more difficult to think 
of current Australian Government policies as an anomaly that began in 
2001. 


KKK 


All three stories have the potential to unsettle views of the past and the 
present that are indebted to a notion of history whereby past, present 
and future are on a linear trajectory, and which assume that there is an 
inexorable progression along that trajectory. 


The past-becomes-the-present-becomes-the-future variety of history 
privileges pasts that can be seen to form the nucleus of the present. Not 
only does such history pay scant attention to presumed cul-de-sacs, it is 
also often content with truncated genealogies that ostensibly suffice to 
establish how the present came into being. At the end of the day, a history 
that does only that risks becoming an apology of the present. A history 
that does only that makes it harder for us to envisage futures that are not 
already contained in the present. Some pasts are ostensibly inconsequential 
in that they did not turn into the present. But these ‘dead ends’, once 
rendered as history, might retain some currency. In my previous work 
about postcolonial histories in Papua New Guinea, I termed accounts of 
such pasts ‘the trash of history’.°* Such trash can be unwieldy, awkward, 
even subversive. 


In grand narratives that chart Australian history from the Immigration 
Restriction Act 1901 via the Tampa affair to the creation of the Department 
of Home Affairs in 2017, or from the arrival of 843 Displaced Persons 
aboard the Heintzelman in 1947 via the resettlement of Indochinese 
refugees in the late 1970s and early 1980s to the Abbott Government's 
decision in 2015 to admit an additional 12,000 Syrian and Iraqi refugees, 


54 Klaus Neumann, ‘Starting from Trash’, in Remembrance of Pacific Pasts: An Invitation to Remake 
Histories, ed. Robert Borofsky (Honolulu: University of Hawaiʻi Press, 2000), 62-77, doi.org/ 
10.1515/9780824864163-006. 
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the Menzies Government invitation to the Nauruans to settle in 
Australia, as a group, preserving their ‘national pride’, with all the rights 
and privileges of Australian citizens, constitutes precious trash. 


The three stories I told could be interpreted as attempts to set the record 
straight. They could be seen as attempts to point out that in order to 
understand Australia’s response to the refugee crisis in 1938 we ought 
to focus on Bruce’s politicking behind the scenes, rather than White’s 
infamous line; that we ought to be wary of accounts that don’t accord 
agency to the Nauruans; and that deportation policies and practices in the 
late 1980s and early 1990s may tell us as much about border protection as 
the introduction of mandatory detention and the Tampa affair. 


Yet this is not simply an argument for more nuanced accounts. Not least 
Australia’s history wars taught me that a dispute over what happened, 
based on an interpretation of ‘historical evidence’, may well be 
counterproductive — unless it is accompanied by a discussion about what 
history is, how it produces truth effects, what it is for, who benefits from 
it and why it is done.’ When contributing to such a discussion, historians 
may want to reflect on how they respond to public expectations about 
the usefulness of their craft. Are they perhaps too readily drawing lessons, 
explaining the present or writing accounts that could easily be slotted into 
patriotic narratives of the nation? 


Personally, I wish that disputes over what happened — for example, over 
the precise number of Indigenous people killed by European settlers in 
Van Diemen’s Land — were accompanied by the search for a historical 
practice that does not shore up the present but that produces histories 
that are unsettling, disrupting notions of a seamless progression from the 
status quo ante to the status quo. Such histories may even allow for futures 
to be imagined that are not yet contained in the present, and which are 
attentive to pasts that did not culminate in the present. 


55 This is not the place to revisit the issue of the history wars, during which many of Keith 
Windschuttle’s opponents too readily accepted his premises about how historical truth is produced. 
See Klaus Neumann, ‘Among Historians’, Cudtural Studies Review 9, no. 2 (2003): 177-91. 
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Rachel Stevens and Jordana Silverstein! 


According to recent United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) figures, there are currently 70.8 million forcibly displaced 
people worldwide, a statistic that includes 41.3 million internally displaced 
people, 25.9 million refugees and 3.5 million asylum seekers.” If such 
people were a country of their own, the nation of the forcibly displaced 
would be the twenty-first largest country in the world by population 
size. To put this ranking into context, this nation would be larger than 
the United Kingdom or France, and just a smidge behind Thailand. 
Despite the sheer number of refugees in the modern world, discourse and 
debates surrounding their existence and experiences remains strikingly 
restricted. The stated purpose of this collection of essays is to open a space 
for thinking about the histories, presents and futures for refugees and 
asylum seekers. Through rigorous and accessible analyses, the authors in 
this volume hope that readers will come away with an appreciation of the 
multiplicity of refugee stories, which proscribes any simplistic narrative of 
refugee journeys. 


This collection is deliberately designed to bring together the writings of 
practitioners and academics from different disciplinary backgrounds. 
The scope of the book is broad, covering the sweep of twentieth and early 
twenty-first century refugee history, and while focused on Australia, is 
mindful of international trends and the inherent transnational nature 
of refugee journeys across national borders. The methodologies and 


1 This chapter was written with funding provided by the Australian Research Council Laureate 
Research Fellowship Project FL140100049, ‘Child Refugees and Australian Internationalism from 
1920 to the Present’. 

2 ‘Figures at a Glance’, UNHCR.org, as at 18 June 2020, available at: www.unhcr.org/en-au/figures- 
at-a-glance.html. 
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backgrounds of the authors also vary and include legal scholars, historians, 
sociologists, journalists and former refugees who have since resettled 
in Australia. What we have, then, is a collection of diverse accounts 
tied together by a shared interest in promoting rigorous and accurate 
public discussions on, with and by refugees. With distinct chapters all 
telling a specific story, how then can we make sense of this collection? 
What should readers take away from the essays? 


Legal scholars and practitioners Eve Lester (Chapter 1) and Savitri Taylor 
(Chapter 9) provide us with the complex and essential legal backdrop 
for understanding the approach of the Australian Government to the 
resettlement, or exclusion, of refugees and asylum seekers. By outlining 
the modern refugee protection framework, Lester astutely notes that 
Australias approach to refugee resettlement has long been situation 
specific and highly differentiated. Both the 1951 Refugee Convention and 
the 1967 Protocol were born out of the Cold War and in the shadow 
of the Holocaust. These historical factors influenced who was defined 
as a refugee, how they were resettled and on what basis. Lester also 
observes that the notion that receiving states resettle refugees for purely 
humanitarian reasons is overly simplistic. Indeed, state actions are mostly 
guided by utilitarian factors (such as the need for labour or the desire 
to entrench colonial settlement of Aboriginal land) and geopolitical 
interests, with the refugee appearing as a ‘secondary consideration’. 
Savitri Taylor, meanwhile, draws our attention to the long legal roots of 
the mandatory detention regime. With anxieties about migration dating 
back to the mid-nineteenth century, Australia’s colonial founding fathers 
devised a national constitution that bestowed on the Federal Government 
absolute authority over matters relating to naturalisation and aliens, and 
by extension, emigration and immigration. With what Taylor has dubbed 
the nation’s ‘original sin’, the Constitution has allowed politicians from 
both major parties to withstand some juridical challenges to the legality 
of detaining asylum seekers. Some may wonder: how on earth is the 
indefinite offshore detention of people seeking asylum legal? Well, in this 
case, domestic constitutional law overrides international law (and moral 
expectations), granting the nation’s political leaders a legal defence to 
imprison indefinitely refugees on Pacific islands. 


One of the important contributions this collection makes is that the 
experiences of former refugees are provided space. As we mentioned in 
the introduction, so much ink is used writing about refugees; it is vitally 
important that academic works allow room for refugees to speak for 
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themselves. In this volume we work towards that, often going partway 
with a researcher as intermediary. Melanie Baak (Chapter 2) explores 
what it means in Australia to be labelled a refugee and if one can ever 
shed this descriptor. While some refugees of European backgrounds can 
potentially vanish into whiteness, and thus maybe enjoy all the privileges 
this entails, refugees who are visibly different often remain haunted by the 
label and stereotyped as someone in deficit and in need of assistance. Baak 
argues that we should ‘rehumanise’ refugees by hearing their stories in all 
their complexity, and through this, repair broken dignity. In Chapter 7, 
Behind the Wire journalist André Dao joins narrator Jamila Jafari to reflect 
on the unique benefits and challenges of creating a multi-platform oral 
history project for public consumption. Rather than being relegated to 
an object to be analysed, the Behind the Wire team explicitly maintain 
the subjectivity and agency of their narrators. In this ‘behind the scenes’ 
examination of the processes involved in creating refugee stories, Jafari 
acknowledges the tension between wanting to share her story but not 
wanting to share too much. Laurel Mackenzie (Chapter 8) continues this 
exploration by discussing the narratives of three Hazara refugees, living in 
Dandenong, south-east of Melbourne. The Hazaras represent one of the 
country’s newest migrant communities, but beyond community circles, 
little is known of their experiences of fleeing Afghanistan. Mackenzie 
demonstrates that Salmi, Hassan and Jahan understand their journey 
through the prism of their family. Rather than focusing on individual 
perspectives, these Hazaras stress the importance of securing safety 
for all family members and the devastation that is felt when families 
remain separated. 


The flipside to any discussion about the experiences of refugees is an 
examination of perceptions of refugees. Two chapters in this book 
unpack how refugees are portrayed and, importantly, who benefits 
from such depictions. Ann-Kathrin Bartels (Chapter 4) examines media 
portrayals of asylum seekers in West Germany during the 1980s. With 
the dissolution of Yugoslavia and collapse of communism throughout 
Eastern Europe, West Germany rapidly became a major recipient country 
of immigrants, ushering in a period of heightened tensions surrounding 
national identity and xenophobia. Bartels argues that public debates 
around asylum seekers are driven by the politics of fear and (racially 
defined) notions of nationhood. These drivers help create a perception 
of threat, whether that be over jobs, standards of living, values or culture. 
These forces are presently at play throughout Western Europe and even 
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Scandinavian countries, once considered the bedrock of liberalism 
and tolerance of marginalised others. Kathleen Blair (Chapter 6) also 
considers the political and electoral gains politicians seek by scapegoating 
asylum seekers in Australia. Looking at three federal election campaigns 
in 1977, 2001 and 2013, Blair documents the remarkable consistency 
in the derogatory language employed to describe asylum seekers. While 
terms such as ‘queue jumper and ‘bogus asylum seeker’ have been in the 
political discourse for over 40 years, what is new is the effectiveness such 
rhetoric has on shaping electoral outcomes. 


Lastly, three chapters in this collection seek to challenge existing orthodoxies 
in refugee histories. Jordana Silverstein’s chapter on Australian imaginings 
of Vietnamese and Timorese child refugees in the 1970s and 1980s draws 
our attention to the ways in which categorisation itself is a problematic 
process (Chapter 3). When so much public discourse has been focused on 
releasing children from detention, Silverstein’s chapter presents a sharp 
reminder of how bureaucracies seek to control children and silence them as 
well. Her reflections on the ethics of accessing sensitive welfare case notes 
on children — who by now would only be in middle age — is an important 
reminder to historians that even declassified government archives contain 
material that may cause harm. In Chapter 5, Rachel Stevens considers 
Australian responses to the East Pakistani refugee crisis in 1971, an event 
largely forgotten by those outside of South Asian communities. Although 
it is widely acknowledged that history writing is a highly selective process, 
Stevens asks: Why is it that some atrocities (and the ensuing exodus of 
people) are remembered and memorialised while others are forgotten? 
Do we only write about and remember the migrations in which the 
refugees resettled in the West? Does the refugee need to have some impact 
on us if we are to acknowledge them? In the final chapter, Klaus Neumann 
(Chapter 10) extends this reflection on historical practice, challenging 
us to avoid the temptation of trying to make lessons out of the past or 
forcibly create a linear narrative to understand our current world. Instead, 
Neumann argues, we should produce histories that are unsettling, and 
even unwieldy, as this is how we can imagine futures not yet contained in 
the present. 


The 10 chapters in this collection cover much ground but they are 
connected by a single theme: resistance. In terms of the representations 
of refugees, we encourage readers to challenge stereotypes and ways of 
categorising groups of people. With refugee policies, we hope readers find 
in this volume a nuanced understanding of the legal apparatus that enable 
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policies of mandatory detention to continue, and with this knowledge, 
be empowered to challenge the legal foundations of the refugee detention 
regime. We also encourage readers to resist the dehumanisation of refugees 
and provide ample space for refugees and former refugees to tell their 
stories, in all of their messy complexity. There needs to be an appreciation 
that their refugee journey is just one part of their lived experience. 


What we have, then, is a collection of essays that provoke thought, 
challenge assumptions and defy neat narratives. We are also left 
wondering, almost inevitably, what is next? It is here that we find ourselves 
often stuck. If many of the origins of refugee movements are caused by 
state actions, how can the solution also lie with state actors? If mobility 
is a human reality, why do states remain in perpetual opposition to the 
refugee journey? We don't pretend to offer the answers, but we do hope to 
prompt more questions and engage in more conversation. 
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the British. To offer their gratitude, Yin’s ‘underlings’ 
proceeded to prostrate themselves before Amherst. Hayne wrote, “The 
very idea of prostration [was] so repugnant to Englishmen’s feelings that 
L. A. [Lord Amherst] could not bear to see them and would not permit it’ 
(p. 160). The conduct of the embassy was overseen by Manchu officials, 
either a judge, treasurer or general, who joined Guanghui as the embassy 
progressed through their respective provinces (Morrison, 1820, p. 65). 
Reactions towards the embassy, in particular the amount of freedom 
permitted to its members to visit towns and roam the countryside, varied 
according to the disposition of the various provincial officials. Official 
meetings with Amherst were rare, a fact that angered the British who read 
this as a further insult to his status as their sovereign’s representative. 


Referring to events at Yuanmingyuan, Amherst wrote that the Chinese had 
violated ‘the rules of hospitality’ and he was not looking forward to the 
long journey to Canton (Amherst to Canning, 21 April 1817, in BLIOR 
G/12/197 (Reel 2) F 378). Staunton (1824, p. 205) quoted Morrison who 
succinctly summed up the British feeling that they were now travelling to 
Canton ‘under the frown’ of the Chinese Government. He added that ‘the 
unwarrantable and inhospitable treatment ... the mission experienced’ at 
Yuanmingyuan had disposed the British to ‘look on surrounding objects, 
in some degree, with a jaundiced eye’ (p. 206). Ellis (1817) thought the 
fact that Guanghui had been delegated to conduct the embassy to Canton 


1 Both Chang-wei and Yin had left the embassy by 18 September 1817. Chang-wei was appointed 
the judge of Shandong Province. Morrison (1820) said he ‘owed this promotion to the Duke 
[Heshitai] who was himself downgraded’ (p. 64). Davis (1841) spoke highly of Yin, praising his 
frankness and kind treatment when Amherst and his party arrived at Haidian: ‘when the rest deserted 
us. We had formed a pretty intimate acquaintance with both of them ... and knew how to make 
allowances for the servants of such an autocrat as their emperor, whose single word was sufficient to 
consign them to death, in the event of any suspicion of a collusion with foreigners’ (p. 168). 
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indicated ‘an additional punishment’ to his dismissal from the office of 
salt commissioner at Tianjin (pp. 193-194). Nevertheless, Ellis hoped 
that new experiences would change his view of China as an ‘uninteresting 
nation (p. 198). 


The changed status of the embassy was apparent immediately with 
the removal of special honours traditionally accorded to a tribute 
embassy. Staunton (1824) complained on arrival back at Tianjin from 
Yuanmingyuan, “No [mandarin] visited ... or message of congratulations 
took place’ (p. 145). Honours such as ornamental arches and columns of 
soldiers dropping to their knees in salute as the embassy flotilla passed 
through towns were evident, but this was in response to the presence of 
high-ranking mandarins accompanying the embassy rather than respect 
paid to the British ambassador. Abel (1818) appreciated the unique 
circumstances in which the embassy’s journey was being conducted and 
how it coloured British reactions to China. He wrote: 


I apprehend ... that any person travelling through a country in 
a hurried journey, under a suspicious surveillance, must always 
be unqualified to pronounce on a question that respects a whole 
nation. (p. 205) 


Abel (1818) and Ellis (1817), who gave the fullest descriptions of China in 
their accounts of the embassy published in Britain, candidly acknowledged 
the limitations of their perceptions. Dangerously ill during the journey to 
Canton and largely bedridden, Abel’s (1818) account ‘on the progress 
of the Embassy, and the nature of the country through which it passed’ 
(p. 142) was dependent largely on the reports of others, notably Morrison 
and Cooke. Ellis (1817) admitted also to short sightedness.” Staunton, 
whose account was printed privately for family and friends, complained 
petulantly that the Macartney accounts had left him nothing new to say 
about China. He wrote: 


The comparative novelty of a first discovery, are wanting on the 
present occasion; on which we are continuing, under circumstances 
which are certainly somewhat unsatisfactory and discouraging, to 
trace a route, which has of late been repeatedly and fully described 
by others. (1824, p. 205) 


2 Ellis (1817) wrote, ‘indeed my powers of observation of visible objects in general are very 
limited, partly from shortness of sight, but principally from negligence’ (p. 222). Later in his journey, 
on 30 November, Ellis wrote, ‘Orange groves have been seen this morning; the shortness of my sight 
has prevented me from remarking them’ (p. 361). 
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Figure 10: ‘Sunrise on the Grand Canal of China’, painted by the official 
artist of the Amherst Embassy, William Havell (1782-1857), depicting 
the ‘British’ boats moored at anchor along the Grand Canal. 


Source: Image courtesy of Bonhams, Sydney, and with acknowledgment of Sphinx Fine 
Art, London, original owners of the copyright. 


Barrow (1817a) wrote later, somewhat facetiously, that the journey down 
the Grand Canal from Peking to Canton was ‘now nearly as well known 
as the road from London to Edinburgh’ (p. 465). Yet, Staunton hoped the 
detour through Nanjing and the Poyang Lake would prove not only ‘one of 
the most pleasant and interesting circumstances’ of the voyage, but would 
also present the opportunity of making new discoveries (1824, p. 207). 
While Staunton’s account of the embassy was published in 1824 for private 
distribution only, it seems not unreasonable to suggest that he may have 
published his journal for a general readership had he discovered anything 
new or novel about China that had not been described in previous British 
accounts. To have done so would have enhanced his already considerable 
reputation and fame as Britain’s foremost sinologist by bringing his name 
before the wider British public. 


The Macartney Embassy accounts of China, specifically Alexander's 
impressive and broad pictorial representation of China based on 2,000 
sketches and paintings and Barrow’s Travels in China (1804), which was 
widely referenced on the journey, had effectively established a template 
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for British perceptions of the country and its people (see Legouix, 1980). 
Staunton (1824) wrote in the context of the British anticipation of 
learning the true moral character of the Chinese people at this time: 


We may find that experience is not always profitable to 
knowledge—and that our ingenuity in adapting every thing to 
our preconceived notions is such, that our erroneous prejudices 
are often strengthened, instead of being corrected, by those facts 
and occurrences, which, had they been dispassionately considered, 
must have effected their removal. (p. 206) 


Barrow’s views on China, it has been noted, were scathing. The Chinese 
did not enjoy freedom or liberty, individualism was crushed by reverence 
and submission to a despotic ruler, and life was governed by ancient 
custom marked by filial piety of juniors to their seniors. Rationality and 
scientific enquiry based on experiment and observation was not only alien 
to the Chinese, but also the mass of the people lived under the yoke of 
superstition and idolatry. China’s failure to interact with the wider world 
brought a lack of both social and commercial progress, leaving it backward 
and incapable of change. China, Barrow concluded, was worn out by ‘old 
age and disease’ (1804, p. 258). Henry Hayne, Amherst’s private secretary, 
who made constant reference to Barrow’s (1804) book, summed up the 
prevailing mood of his countrymen at the time of the Amherst Embassy. 
He agreed with Barrow and wrote in his diary: “What a government to 
serve under—what a country to live in’ (n.d., vol. 2, p. 125). 


Of interest is the fact that markers of abhorrent Chinese customs described 
by Barrow (1804), such as female infanticide, foot binding and their habit 
of eating strange and unclean foods such as cats and dogs, received little 
attention in the accounts of the Amherst Embassy. This suggests either that 
they were so entrenched in the British imagination that there was no further 
interest in describing them, or that little evidence was available to substantiate 
them.’ However, other earlier British perceptions of China were confirmed. 
China was a ‘curious’ but boring place. Ellis (1817) especially thought his 
journey to Canton was ‘dreadfully dull’. Havell, the embassy’s draftsman, 
left only a handful of sketches and paintings of China, in contrast to the 


3 On the subject of female infanticide, Abel (1818, p. 233) wrote that, in travelling through the 
country, there was not a ‘sufficient number of facts for estimating the ... credibility’ of the earlier 
estimates of 2,000 infant deaths in Peking alone noted by Sir G. L. Staunton. 

4 Ellis (1817) commented that ‘taking a walk was the only amusement afforded in this dreadfully 
dull journey’ (p. 199). 
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voluminous visual record left by Alexander at the time of the Macartney 
Embassy, thereby contributing little to enhance British knowledge of China 
and suggesting that he found little to inspire him. 


General British impressions of China, however, changed as the embassy 
travelled south into more fertile, picturesque and prosperous areas of the 
country, and where they received more civil treatment from the Chinese 
authorities. Staunton learned in discussions with a military mandarin, 
who remembered him from the occasion of entertaining viceroy Sungyun 
on board the Perseverance at Whampoa in 1811, that the emperor had 
ordered that ‘every kind of public attention and honor should be paid 
to the Embassy’, evidenced by the rank of the great officers designated 
to escort the embassy (Staunton, 1824, p. 188).° Official confirmation 
arrived in the form of a copy of an imperial edict, received by the British 
on 8 October, that instructed the officers conducting the embassy to treat 
it ‘with all the civilities due to an Embassador’. The edict read: 


The said Embassy came with the intention of offering tribute; still 
treat it with civility, and silently cause it to feel gratitude and awe; 
then the right principles of soothing and controlling will be acted 
on. (“Translation of an Imperial Edict addressed to the Viceroy of 
Kiang-nan (Jiangnan), respecting Treatment of Embassy, received 


October 8, 1816’ in Ellis, 1817, pp. 502-503, Appendix 8) 


British expectations of an open exploration of Chinese towns, however, 
were soon thwarted when another imperial order arrived prohibiting such 
excursions. 


The visitors noted the vast and sophisticated network of internal commerce 
evidenced by the great number of grain junks returning from Peking and 
admired the physical beauty of the lakes and mountains while sailing 
down the Yangtze River, but visits to temples or ‘joss houses’ presented 
numerous examples of gross idols and Chinese superstition. The embassy 
read the number of dilapidated buildings and lack of new construction as 
evidence of economic decay, but the presence of some prosperous Chinese 
farmers in the southern provinces reminded them more of the dignity and 
industriousness of the British yeoman. Although Ellis (1817) noted some 
fine ‘gentlemen’s country-houses’ on the banks of the Poyang Lake, he 
sought to qualify his observation: ‘it being understood that gentlemen's 
applies only to the houses, and not to the owners’ (p. 333). 


5 The conversation took place on 26 September 1816. 
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Contact with local Chinese was random and communication restricted, 
even for the Mandarin speakers. Staunton and Havell ‘rambled’ together 
whenever possible: “We met but few of the country people on the course 
of our walks, and those we did meet, appeared unusually indifferent and 
incurious (Staunton, 1824, p. 297). Peasants stood respectfully aside as 
the British passed but rarely raised their eyes from the ground (p. 297). 
Other social encounters were with shopkeepers and monks during visits 
to various temples. 


China was experienced overwhelmingly from the decks of the boats that 
represented a British space in much the same way as modern-day tourists 
encounter alien cultures from the air-conditioned comfort of luxury buses 
or Western-style hotels. Accommodation on board was comfortable with 
furniture brought from England and a kitchen at the stern where cooks 
prepared English-style food and footmen served European wines. In their 
alien surrounds, British camaraderie and attitudes persisted, reinforced 
by regular communal dinners and the odd cricket match played on 
Chinese riverbanks. 


Sensory historians have explained the importance of the senses in 
people’s perceptions of an alien culture. David Howes explained in his 
Introduction to Empire of the senses (2005) that sensory perception is 
primarily the product of culture and is the major medium through which 
people classify and understand different societies (p. 3). The ‘senses’, 
according to Mark Smith (2007), are a product of place and especially 
time. Historians have noted a change in the European hierarchy of the 
senses during the eighteenth century where the visual, or sense of sight, 
defined by objectivity, logic and reason, emerged as the most important 
sense for classifying alien cultures (Howes & Lalonde, 1991). 


British perceptions of China experienced the country as a visual and 
objective encounter. Hence, notes were taken of the distant appearance 
of cultivated fields, housing, waterways, wildlife and farming practices. 
Closer to hand, the daily sight of the Chinese boat trackers pulling the 
boats through the Grand Canal informed the British about the condition 
of the lowest class of Chinese society. Ellis (1817) described these men, 
who were at once simultaneously ‘objects of compassion and disgust’, as 
‘deformed, diseased, emaciated, and covered with rags’ (p. 251). Trackers 
observed later in the voyage were more presentable. Those of Jiangxi 
province, for example, were ‘stout well looking men’ who wore ‘neat blue 
uniforms bordered with red braid’. The pleasing demeanour of the ‘lower 
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orders’ as well as the neat and clean appearance of the general population 
seen at this stage of the journey reminded Staunton (1824, p. 186) of 
Europeans of the same class. 


Chinese smells persistently caused the British great discomfort. Abel 
(1818) wrote on nearing Canton, ‘A stranger in China rarely experiences 
a pleasing emotion without it being destroyed by some circumstance 
offensive to the senses’ (p. 198). Moorings close to towns resulted in 
British complaints of smells and foul air, while Chinese noises were 
especially grating to English ears. Ellis (1817) complained that ‘nothing is 
done in China without noise and rout’ (p. 384). 


Cultural curiosities constantly amused or irritated British sensibilities. 
The propitiation of the river spirits at local temples by the ritual slaughter 
of cocks by the Chinese boatmen who prostrated themselves ‘before a 
table covered with yellow silk, ornamented with the figures of dragons’ 
at local temples was noted (Abel, 1818, p. 147), and no doubt recalled 


comparisons with recent British experiences at Tianjin. 


Chinese attitudes to the value of human life mortified the British. Ellis 
witnessed a man falling into the Grand Canal: “Ihe Chinese would 
not make the least effort to save [him] and seemed to regret ... the 
perseverance of one of the ambassador’s guard and of our servants [who] 
succeeded in recovering the body’ (1817, p. 249). British reactions to the 
corpse amused the Chinese who laughed at their response (Journal of Sir 
William Fanshawe Martin, 1817, p. 50, in BLADD MSS 41346-41475). 
The Chinese reluctance to help, Staunton (1824, p. 183) explained, was 
due to the absurdity of Chinese law where witnesses who interfered in life 
and death situations were in danger of being liable to either imprisonment 
or torture if a fatality occurred.° 


British disembarkation from the boats onto alien Chinese soil replaced 
the visual sensorium with those of other senses. Immersion in Chinese 
crowds especially ensured an acute awareness of cultural differences 
through the senses of smell, sound and touch. British access and freedom 
to ‘ramble’ through the countryside and towns was constrained constantly 
by crowds of curious onlookers whose closeness distressed them. Sensory 


6 On 23 September, during the first day of travelling on the Grand Canal, a Chinese boatman fell 
off Ellis’s boat and, despite British attempts to rescue him, drowned. The mandarin who eventually 
arrived to inspect the coffin ordered Chinese witnesses to kneel before him and he interrogated them 


as culprits (Ellis, 1817, p. 249). 
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historians, such as Alain Corbin (1986), confirmed the discomforting 
touch of the ‘alien other’ in which the unease and annoyance of the 
‘putrid masses’ make crowds dangerous. Walking through the crowded, 
narrow streets of Chinese towns assailed British senses affected by strange 
noises, smells, touches, and indecipherable dialects and signs. Volatile 
crowds presented a potential danger for unrest, conflict and a restriction 
on personal movement. The presence of Chinese soldiers, endeavouring 
to keep curious crowds at bay, often exacerbated the conditions in which 
the British found themselves. At other times, however, Chinese crowds 
were polite. Such behaviour, the British thought, was in marked contrast 
to the rudeness of the Qing court at Yuanmingyuan. 


Although Amherst informed George Canning, President of the Board of 
Control, that his embassy was permitted greater freedom to travel around 
the countryside than the men of the Macartney Embassy (Amherst to 
Canning, 3 March 1817, in BL IOR G/12/197 (Reel 2) F 281), this 
view is contentious given that British access to Chinese towns was tightly 
controlled. Daily itineraries were planned on the basis of the flotilla arriving 
at its anchorage near a town late at night and departing early in the morning, 
thus leaving little or no time for visits. Additionally, imperial edicts were 
issued periodically during the journey to Canton that forbade the British 
from going ashore. The first was received on 10 October while the embassy 
was halfway through the Grand Canal.’ Staunton (1824) wrote in response, 
‘the interior of towns, we are aware, [are] in some degree forbidden ground’ 
(p. 244). Ellis (1817) added that the Chinese ‘jealousy of the cities is equally 
ridiculous and inhospitable’ (p. 250). 


Nanjing 


The embassy entered the Yangtze River in 50 boats on 19 October at the 
start of a month-long journey along a route not previously undertaken 
by Englishmen. The ancient capital of Nanjing was a highly anticipated 
stopover, especially as Macartney had not visited the city, and it was hoped 
that new discoveries would be made serving to inform and expand British 
knowledge of China. The city was currently under the rule of a viceroy 
who had been governor at Canton in 1809 and shown great hostility 
towards the British at that time (Davis, 1836/1851, vol. 2, p. 14). 


7 See Appendix G. 
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Some members of the embassy, led by Amherst and Staunton and 
accompanied by a British marine, a military mandarin and a Chinese 
soldier, set out to explore the town. Stopping first at a couple of 
‘remarkable joss-houses’ containing highly decorated representations of 
Buddha, referred to as Fo by the British, they continued walking towards 
the city when they were startled by a Chinese soldier on horseback who 
rushed past them ‘and ordered the [city] gates to be shut’ (Staunton, 
1824, p. 264). On being told that foreigners were not permitted to 
enter Nanjing, Amherst refused to leave until the gates were opened and 
complained of the personal insult to the dignity of a British ambassador. 
Crowds of local Chinese, also denied access to the city at this time, 
gathered. The gates remained closed despite the embarrassed pleas from 
the Chinese mandarin accompanying Amherst as well as Staunton’s 
‘strongest expression of British indignation at the gates being slammed in 
the ambassador’s face (p. 265). A stand-off ensued. Amherst and Staunton 
stood firm while Ellis and Davis were ordered to return to the boats to 
make a formal complaint to the legate Guanghui. 


Fortunately, the matter was resolved quickly. Ellis and Davis returned 
within an hour with news that orders had been issued to throw open the 
gates. Guanghui apologised for the misconduct and ignorance of the officer 
issuing the order who turned out to be the district’s civil governor and the 
soldier who had ‘rushed’ past the Englishmen. The gatekeeper, who had 
followed instructions to shut the gates, was in danger of being bambooed or 
punished by being struck by bamboo poles, but Amherst intervened and, 
with some difficulty, procured the man’s pardon and release.’ Amherst 
was invited to enter the city, but ‘his Lordship refused and said he would 
not have stopped a day [at Nanjing] but for the wind’ (Journal of Sir 
William Fanshawe Martin, 1817, p. 66, in BLADD MSS 41346-41475). 
Guanghui intercepted the British on their return to the boats and issued 
a rare invitation to tea. He apologised to Amherst who reassured him 
that it was never his intention to contravene Chinese rules or regulations 
(Staunton, 1824, p. 266). Guanghui’s diplomatic and cordial manner at 
this time impressed Staunton who thought him a man ‘of sound sense 
and above common Chinese prejudices’ and who, on the whole, ‘was not 


8 In contrast to the Macartney accounts, the Amherst Embassy references several occasions of 
‘bambooing’. Soldiers or guards who were lax in their duty and who failed to keep a proper eye on 
the British were punished in this way (see Ellis, 1817, p. 324). British disgust at the practice was 
countered by Staunton who pointed out that ‘bambooing’ was no more reprehensible than the cat-of- 
nine tails used in the Royal Navy (Staunton, 1824, p. 423). 
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unfavourably disposed toward us’ (p. 267). Amherst’s firm stand on this 
occasion was seen by Ellis (1817) as initiating ‘our unrestrained liberty 
of excursion’ (p. 300), at least at Nanjing. Only a week later, however, 
British movements were restricted by another imperial edict prohibiting 
them going ashore. 


Earlier Jesuit accounts had described Nanjing’s famous white porcelain 
tower, but Ellis noted that it was ‘useless and unpleasant both to myself and 
to those who may chance to toil through these pages’ to describe it further 
(p. 303). Nanjing was depicted as consisting of ‘four principal streets ... 
through one of the larger a narrow canal flows, crossed at intervals by 
bridges of a single arch (p. 303). British attempts to climb a nearby hill to 
enjoy the view of the countryside were interrupted by a crowd that grew 
in number from a couple of hundred to thousands of people surrounding 
the sightseers. Plans to visit adjoining temples were shelved as Ellis and 
his party faced the challenge of forcing their way back to the boats. Once 
back in the secure and ordered space of ‘home’, Ellis reflected on the 
reasons for China failing to incite British interest, let alone admiration, 
despite its antiquity. Significantly, he made an important distinction 
between Chinese antiquity and the classical antiquity of Western Europe: 


In viewing this city, [Nanjing], striking from its situation and 
extent, and important from its having been the capital of an 
immense empire, I felt most forcibly the deficiency of interest in 
everything relating to China, from the whole being unconnected 
with classical or chivalrous recollections. Here are no temples, 
once decorated, and still bearing marks of the genius of Phidias 
and Praxiteles; no sites or forums once filled with the eloquence 
of Cicero or Demosthenes, no plains once stained with the scared 
blood of patriots, and heroes; no, it is antiquity without dignity 
or veneration, and continuous civilization without generosity or 


refinement. (p. 305) 


Ellis’s colleagues agreed with his assessment, which reflects both their 
ignorance of Chinese history and literature as well as the influence of 
a classical education in providing upper-class Englishmen with their 
historical and literary frame of reference for classifying culture. China, 
Davis (1841, p. 4) thought, had been civilised when Europe was 
still a barbaric society, but the country had never progressed due to 
its resistance to foreign commerce and technological improvement. 
Chinese submissiveness to one man, Davis thought, equated to a 
mechanical obedience best described as a ‘control over animals’ (p. 3). 
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Guanghui paid Amherst a long visit at this time that was notable for its 
informality. The legate, according to Ellis (1817, p. 307), was ‘unusually 
communicative’ and proceeded to tell the British about the public life of 
the emperor. This rare piece of intelligence on the Chinese court grabbed 
even Barrow’s attention and he referred to it later in the Quarterly Review 
(Barrow, 1817a, p. 478). The ‘Son of Heaven’, Ellis (1817) reported: 


is [also] a victim of ceremony; he is not allowed to lean back 
in public, to smoke, to change his dress, or in fact to indulge in 
the least relaxation from the mere business of representation. 
It would seem, that while the great support of his authority is the 
despotism of manner, he himself is bound with the same chain 
that holds together the political machine; he knows freedom in 
his inner apartments, where probably he consoles himself for 
public privations by throwing aside the observance of decency and 


dignity. (p. 307) 


Havell Goes Sketching 


William Havell, the embassy’s artist, left only a handful of sketches and 
paintings of China. His body of work did not contribute any new or 
unique representations of the country or its people in contrast to the 
impressive and broad pictorial representation of China produced by 
Alexander at the time of the Macartney Embassy. His work was not 
used to illustrate any of the accounts of the Amherst Embassy and Ellis’s 
journal, published in 1817, was illustrated with aquatint plates based on 
drawings by Charles Abbot. While at Nanjing, however, Havell displayed 
an interest and appreciation of Chinese sculptures seen in a local temple 
that was not shared by his compatriots. 


British preconceived assessments of Chinese art forms in general, and 
religious art forms in particular, were governed by images represented 
on Chinese porcelain and lacquerwares that flooded into Britain from 
Canton during the chinoiserie craze throughout the eighteenth century. 
Images of Chinese deities on these wares portrayed the Buddha as 
a portly, laughing character, whose depiction was geographically and 
representationally removed from its true context as sculptures made for 
the tomb or temple (see Rawson, 1992, p. 165). Havell was not concerned 
with the symbolism of the ‘representations of the divinities’ he found in 
the temple at Nanjing but focused instead on the form and composition 
of the images. These delighted him because they were ‘very superior 
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to any thing ... he had imagined, Chinese art could have produced’ 
(Staunton, 1824, p. 271). His astute, educated eye recognised artistic skill 
and represented a very different assessment of Chinese religious art from 
the usual British abhorrence of the gross forms of Chinese ‘idols’ and 
animal forms found in Chinese temples.? Chinese sculpture, perceived 
universally by Englishmen as an inferior and primitive art form compared 
to Western aesthetics founded on Greco-Roman classical traditions, 
had found an unexpected admirer. Unfortunately, Havell was unable to 
complete his assignment as large crowds of curious locals interrupted his 
view and impeded his sketching. Staunton’s (1824) assessment of the 
crowd’s behaviour on this occasion, however, was laudatory, and he drew 
an analogy with British crowds, where: 


A solitary Chinese, while surrounded by an English mob, would 
have been rather ... hazardous ... and if made by a foreigner, in 
Turkey or Persia, would probably have been expiated by his instant 
destruction. (p. 272) 


Reflecting on the sculptures at the temple at Nanjing, Ellis (1817) wrote: 


On viewing the works of art of the Chinese, whether painting, 
drawing, engraving, sculpture, or architecture, I am surprised that 
they should have stopped where they have done; there were but 
a few steps to make, and they would have got into the high road 
of good taste; as it is, they are grotesque and uselessly laborious. 


(p. 310) 


This conclusion reflected Barrow’s stadial theory of civilisation expounded 
in Travels in China (1804) where he sought to ascertain Chinas status. 
China’s natural progression in the arts, traced to antiquity, suddenly 
stalled. No further progress had taken place due to Chinese arrogance 
and belief in its superiority, which had prohibited embracing any foreign 
innovations that may have assisted its progress and improvement. ‘This 
view also correlated nicely with Barrows much-quoted assessment of 
Chinese innovation: ‘they can be said to be great in trifles, whilst they 
are really trifling in everything that is great’ (1804, p. 355). Ellis (1817) 


9 Grotesque stone figures of animals guarded the piers along the Grand Canal, where highly 
decorated temples with ornamental roofs were noted by the British near the city of “Tong-chang-foo’ 


(Ellis, 1817, p. 249). 
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had the last word, not only on Chinese art, but, on China in general: 
‘It has been said, that there is nothing new under the sun, certainly there 
is nothing new in China; on the contrary, everything is old’ (p. 310)."° 


Staunton and Amherst, meanwhile, climbed the summit of the hill in 
Nanjing and gazed on the view of the surrounding countryside where little 
evidence was seen either of a sizable population or the fact that Nanjing 
had once been a great imperial city. The men of the Amherst Embassy, 
however, had at least discovered ‘the actual state of this celebrated city’. 
Staunton (1824) pointed out: 


Although the gates of Pekin had been shut against us, those 
of Nan-kin at least had yielded to our summons, and thus the 
original and most ancient capital of the empire, which had been 
visited, I believe, by no former Embassy, fairly laid open to our 
curiosity. (p. 271) 


General British Views of China 


British accounts of Chinese life were, inevitably, cursory. City streets 
were ‘composed entirely of eating houses’ and crowded with barbers 
who skilfully shampooed their customers on street corners (Abel, 1818, 
p. 134). At least six imperial edicts were imposed as the British travelled to 
Canton. These were posted on city walls and houses and throughout city 
streets. Staunton (1824) recorded on 30 October that there were three 
edicts regarding the embassy pasted on the walls of a house within sight of 
the English boats: ‘One of them was written in characters so large, as to be 
legible from our boats by means of a telescope’ (p. 285). The British were 
prohibited from entering city limits and, if they did, the local population 
was ordered not to talk or laugh with them and women were told to hide. 
Shopkeepers were not allowed to sell them goods and the sale of Chinese 
books was prohibited. Manning, on a visit to Datong in early November, 
set off on his own and visited a bookshop where he managed to select 
some volumes that were stacked up on the shop counter, but a stranger 
appeared and ordered the sale be stopped (Staunton, 1824, p. 316). 


10 Ellis (1817) commented that the best Chinese art dated from the Ming period and that the 
‘tartar conquerors of China would seem to have communicated the barbarism without the energy of 
their ancestors’ (p. 380). 
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The British did manage to purchase some local souvenirs during their 
travels. These consisted mainly of small pieces of chinaware, specifically 
tea cups with covers, destined, presumably, for an English mantelpiece." 
Chinese shopkeepers showed a discerning ability to distinguish between 
the gentlemen of the embassy who were charged higher prices than the 
members of the band, while Chinese soldiers accompanying the British 
shoppers ‘winked at the shop-keepers to increase their prices’ (Hayne, n.d., 
vol. 2, p. 127). Service in some towns was excellent. The very civil and 
well-behaved shopkeepers of Guazhou were praised by Staunton (1824): 
“They served us, and tied up and delivered the parcels just as a respectable 
grocer would do in England’ (p. 249). Staunton purchased some tea on 
this occasion, while Havell bought a roll of paintings at a picture shop 
although these were ‘indifferently executed’ (p. 249). The shops of Wuhu 
in the province of Anhui, Ellis (1817, p. 314) noted, were excellent and 
would not disgrace those found in the Strand or Oxford Street. Some sold 
European knives and bales of woollens stamped with the Company logo. 
Porcelain shops were extensive, but the British were unable to purchase 
any pieces because of the large crowds following them and the fear of 
shopkeepers that their stock might be damaged (p. 190). Hayne (n.d., 


vol. 3) described one scene where some in a crowd were: 


noisy and frolicsome amongst themselves and mischievous, 
throwing over stalls, pulling down signs, and they pushed one 
of their comrades down on a pile of coarse crockery-ware and 
enjoyed the joke at the expense of the poor shop-keeper. These are 
the sedate Chinese! (p. 14) 


‘The presence of the imperial edicts referred to earlier, however, operated to 
restrict any meaningful contact with Chinese locals and were interpreted 
by the British as evidence of the ‘contemptuous and despotic indifference 
to our comforts, which animates the sovereign of these dominions’ 
(Staunton, 1824, p. 287). Hayne (n.d., vol. 3) recorded that the general 
who officiated over the embassy while in Nanjing had informed the British 
that in the past some “Tartars passing thro’ the Country had grossly violated 
decorum with their women’ (p. 7). Similar precautions were now taken 
with the British, but their lack of interest and good conduct, whereby 
they ‘did not even notice the females’, had resulted in a relaxation of some 


11 Staunton earlier informed his mother of a gift from the Hong merchant Puankequa of some 
chinaware of 10 cups and covers of a ‘very pretty light pattern which will do well enough upon [your] 
mantle piece’ (Staunton Letters, 18 March 1811). 
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of the rules (p. 3). A more practical reason, in Hayne’s view, was the need 
to secure city streets against the onslaught of the immense curious crowds 
that gathered and followed the Englishmen, although an edict posted in 
the city of Wuhu expressly forbade the British ‘carrying away with us any 
women or children’ (p. 13). 


Despite the edicts, some worthwhile social encounters did take place. 
Staunton visited a Chinese school where a group of eight to nine year olds 
of the poorest class were reading aloud and learning by heart the Shee-shoo 
and She-king. Staunton gave the teacher a black lead pencil and some 
English paper with the names of the children written in Chinese and 
English; graphite pencils were a European invention and would have been 
a novel gift for a Chinese child.’ While unconvinced of the value of rote 
learning, Staunton was very impressed with Chinese attitudes towards 
the value of education. Discipline was not harsh and the children were 
described as enjoying their time at school (Staunton, 1824, p. 305). Davis 
(1836/1851, vol. 1) quoted Morrison regarding the Chinese regard for 
education: ‘In China there is much to blame, but something to learn. 
Education is there made as general as possible, and moral instruction is 
ranked above the physical’ (p. 240). Davis thought this state of affairs 
resulted from the ‘industry, tranquillity, and content’ of the Chinese 
people (p. 240). 


Apart from walks in the countryside and visits to towns and temples, 
the British also spent time playing cricket, which, according to Hayne 
(n.d., vol. 3, p. 68), was undertaken without seeking official permission, 
which was unlikely to have been granted. Jeffrey wrote that the carpenter 
‘made us some bats from the Camphor wood and from this time 
whenever we came to a good piece of ground we had a game of cricket’. 
“The Chinese’, he added, ‘thought we were all gone mad’ (Jeffrey Amherst, 
n.d., n.p.). The sight of energetic English gentlemen running around the 
fields of China contrasted with the sedentary behaviour of the Chinese 
upper classes who ‘seldom mount a horse’ and on whom the ‘benefits of 
walking’ were lost (Davis, 1836/1851, vol. 2, p. 35). Davis concluded 
that, “Nothing surprises ... Chinese gentlemen more than the voluntary 
exertion which Europeans impose on themselves for the sake of health 


12 The Sishu (The Four Books) and the Shijing (The Book of Poetry). 

13 Graphite pencils were made by the Germans and English. During the Napoleonic Wars, the 
supply of British graphite to France was stopped. A French chemist created pencil leads by mixing 
powdered graphite with ground clay and firing it, a process still used today (see Blaxland, 2008, p. 6). 
Amherst used a graphite pencil for many of his notes. 
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as well as amusement (p. 35). Cricket matches attracted large crowds of 
Chinese spectators who ringed the field. “The Chinese’, Staunton (1824) 
wrote, ‘soon ascertained enough of the game, to be sensible of the necessity 
of keeping a respectable distance’ (p. 368). 


British Lack of Access to Chinese Society 


Lack of contact or access to Chinese domestic life remained the greatest 
disappointment for the British. Chinese domestic architecture closed 
off any glimpse of family life as compounds were hidden from view and 
rendered the British passive observers of China. Davis (1841, p. 183) 
described the ‘dead walls in front of dwelling-houses, which were always 
secluded within an inner court’. Ellis (1817) saw some scenes of home life 
portrayed on glass paintings at Nanchang, but the only other exposure to 
Chinese domestic rituals were street processions connected with weddings 
or funerals witnessed in the streets of Chinese towns (p. 352). Ellis 
lamented, ‘I only regret that our situation precludes all hope of seeing 
any [other] domestic ceremonies’ (p. 203). Opportunities for a deeper 
understanding of the Chinese national character were thus denied to the 
British. Abel (1818) wrote: 


Persons travelling in a country in which they are looked upon by 
the government as objects of jealousy, and by people as beings 
in all respects inferior to themselves, must have continually to 
contend with prejudices likely to defeat their attempts at forming 
a correct estimate of the inhabitants. (p. 232) 


Any access to the higher ranks of Chinese general society, corresponding 
to the social status of the gentlemen of the embassy, was impossible. 


Abel affirmed: 


With the higher or better informed classes of society, for they are 
essentially the same in China, we had very little social intercourse 
that was not purely official or ceremonious; and on all these 
occasions found them so cased in the armour of form that it was 
impossible to reach their natural character, or to depend on their 
information as the simple statement of matters of fact. (p. 232) 


British access to the ‘middling class’ was confined to shopkeepers, or those 
encountered as part of the crowds in towns and cities, and Abel lamented 
the fact that these occasions provided little opportunity for judgement 
on the state of Chinese society (p. 233). During an earlier walk in the 
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countryside along the Baihe River, Abel had encountered a group of 
‘handsomely clothed’ Chinese women who, with the arrival of some 
Chinese soldiers, ‘hobble[d] off as fast as their crippled and stunted feet 
could carry them’ (p. 88). A few women at Nanchang defied imperial 
orders and looked at the Englishmen (Ellis, 1817, p. 353). Ellis noted that 
their painted faces presented a ‘carnation tinge to the complexion’ and 
their fine eyes ‘though angularly shaped were together tolerably attractive’ 
(p. 353). Hayne (n.d., vol. 3) suspected that these were ladies of ‘dubious 
virtue’ (p. 29). British appearances, Abel noted (1818), also made an 
impact on the Chinese: 


We were to these people as the inhabitants of another world. Our 
features, dress, and habits were so opposed to theirs, as to induce 
them to infer that our country, in all its natural characters, must 
equally differ from their own. ‘Have you a moon, and rain, and 
rivers in your country?’ were their occasional questions. (p. 131) 


Ordinary Chinese were sometimes very friendly to the British. Villagers 
helped Abel with the collection of plant specimens, while some members 
of the embassy established a strong rapport with their boatmen who were 
a great source of gossip on the embassy’s progress. Thus, the British 
were told that Guanghui’s reluctance to travel in rough weather was 
due to his ‘small liver’ that made him timid and afraid (Hayne, n.d., 
vol. 3, p. 24).'* On a couple of occasions, military mandarins invited the 
Englishmen onto their boats for refreshments. Ellis (1817) related that he 
and the young midshipman Charles Abbot were invited on board a boat 
of a military mandarin ‘for the usual purpose of looking at us’: 


Abbot, as the youngest, was the principal object of his attention, 
and [our host] amused himself by dressing [Abbot] in Chinese 
clothes: he seemed to live in great familiarity with his servants, and 
put my hat on to excite their merriment; I, in return, took his cap, 
and the buffoonery was complete. (p. 211) 


Abel’s (1818) account included several occasions where he interacted with 
ordinary Chinese in the time before he fell ill. Removed from the pressures 
of official business, Abel spent time mingling with itinerant barbers and 
hawkers who set up stalls at the sites where the embassy docked to cater 
to the Chinese on the boats. He visited a food stall ‘arranged with great 
neatness and order’ whose cook was a ‘plump and sleek old man, naked 


14 Here the British are mistaken. Rather than the liver, the boatmen were probably referring to 
Guanghui’s gallbladder. In traditional Chinese medicine, a small gallbladder makes one cowardly. 
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to the waist’ and whose complexion suggested he had ‘passed all his life 
within the influence of a furnace’ (p. 90). The cook insisted on showing 
Abel all the secrets of his art and begged him to ‘partake of its produce’, 
but Abel found the hot sesame cakes too oily for his taste (p. 91). 


Abel was also asked to join some Chinese soldiers camped on the riverbank 
who were sitting around red lamps suspended from three sticks, smoking 
pipes and playing dominos. Time was spent comparing the respective size 
of their hands with Abel, much to everyone’s amusement, while Abel’s 
gilt buttons and fine linen shirt were much admired. Abel declined some 
offerings of clothing but accepted some white cloth badges inscribed with 
Chinese characters worn by the soldiers around their necks. 


Keeping up British Appearances: 
Dinner Time 


Amherst maintained embassy morale during the long journey through 
China with formal dinners marking British ceremonial occasions held on 
shore whenever the terrain permitted the setting up of tables. Hayne (n.d., 
vol. 2, pp. 151-152) referred to Saturday night drinking sessions held in 
accordance with the ‘old ship custom of drinking on Saturday night at sea 
to the wives, sweethearts and absent friends’. These were elaborate affairs 
governed by strict protocols of etiquette characterised by cordial conduct 
consisting of refined manners, politeness and fine conversation that 
defined rank and personal civility. A formally laid dining table complete 
with fine silverware, cutlery, crockery, crystal glassware and a countless 
range of serving dishes, all brought from England, added to the opulence 
and formality of the occasion. The strong social bonds resulting from 
shared experiences of China evinced at these times by the 20 ‘gentlemen’ 
of the embassy reaffirmed British identity and values and endorsed the 
perceived superiority of British civilisation in the alien environment of 
China (see Elias, 1939/2000, pp. 5-6). 


The sensory anthropologist Lisa Law has written on the power of food to 
‘articulate national identity’ by evoking memories of the taste, aroma, and 
texture of home (2005, p. 236). Its potency derives from its classification 
as a category of ‘cultural separateness’ (Tannerhill, 1995, p. 230). 
A variety of fine produce was provided to the British by their Chinese 
hosts. In northern China, these consisted of sheep, bullocks, pigs, fowls 
and a variety of vegetables and fruits. On reaching the Yangtze River and 
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Poyang Lake, the British were supplied with vast quantities and varieties 
of vegetables, deer, game fowls, geese, ducks and fresh fish, as well as 
white grapes, apples and mandarins. Breakfasts, given information from 
British cookbooks of the time, consisted of rolls, cakes, eggs and fruits. 
Dinner, served at four o'clock in the afternoon, was the main meal of the 
day. Three cooks were in charge, namely, two British cooks and Staunton’s 
Cantonese cook. Normal meals took place on individual boats among 
small groups of only two to four, attended by several staff. 


English cookbooks of the period suggest the menus that may have been 
offered during the Amherst Embassy. Food historians have noted the change 
that took place in British cuisine at this time where the preference was for 
bland, honest food, cooked simply and without the embellishment of fancy 
sauces thought to disguise the integrity of original ingredients (Turner, 
2004). French cuisine, notable for sliced meats or fricassees smothered in 
sauces, was not to British taste. Southern European cooking, characterised 
by dishes of greasy food, reeking with garlic and swimming in olive oil, 
was considered most unpalatable (Margaret Visser as quoted in Howes & 
Lalonde, 1991, p. 127). The similarity of this continental style of cooking 
with Chinese cuisine familiar to the members of the Amherst Embassy was 
noted by Davis (1836/1851, vol. 2), who wrote that “Chinese cookery has 
a much nearer resemblance to the French than the English’ (p. 25). British 
preference for hearty soups such as a country-style vegetable broth with 
shredded cabbage was eminently suited to the ingredients supplied to the 
embassy. Soups were followed by meat dishes consisting of hams, braised 
goose and roast chicken. Accompanying the main dishes was a variety of 
entrees such as boned crumbed chicken breasts, sautéed fish, and boned 
game of pheasant and stuffed partridges in aspic.'® 


The sensory experience of the British meal enjoyed by the embassy 
members functioned momentarily to transform the Chinese environment 
into a part of Britain (Law, 2005, p. 226). Smells of food cooked in 
the British manner wafted across the landscape, while strange sounds 
of cutlery scraping plates would have puzzled Chinese witnesses. The 
accompanying music provided by the ambassador’s band assisted the 
cultural transformation, as well as attracting large crowds of Chinese. 


15 Turner (2004) wrote that British tastes by the nineteenth century had shifted to ‘simpler and 
more local flavors ... the new ideal was that food should taste of itself” (p. 301). 

16 ‘This menu is an adaptation of a formal dinner given for the Prince Regent at the Brighton 
Pavilion in January 1817. It is referred to as an indication of dishes that may have been prepared at 
the time of the Amherst Embassy (see Tannerhill, 1995, pp. 298-300). 
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People climbed up surrounding trees to see the table laid and hear the 
band more distinctly. Curious mandarins often visited the British at table 
where their presence caused an annoying, hot and stuffy atmosphere; an 
alien presence that might spoil the ambience of the occasion. The band, 
however, was culturally adaptable and took advantage on occasions to 
entertain both the British and Chinese. Staunton (1824) described its 
playing on shore at the time when the embassy was due to enter the 
Yangtze River: 


Our band played on the bank opposite Lord Amherst’s boat, for 
some time during the afternoon, and drew together a considerable 
audience of mandarines as well as country people, who all 
appeared, by their manner and attention, much pleased with our 
music—The band played, among other pieces, the Chinese tune 
of Moo-lee-wha, which the natives readily recognised. (p. 249) 


A constant source of amusement for the British during their travels 
through China was the shabby military appearance of the Chinese 
soldier. The victors over Napoleon were unimpressed and critical of what 
they saw. Primitive weapons of bows and arrows, rusty flintlock rifles 
and effeminate uniforms resembling dresses attested to China being an 
unwarlike nation (Ellis, 1817, pp. 225, 267). The British passed some 
forts made up of temporary structures of matting and ‘rudely painted, so 
as to have the appearance of brick or stone at a distance’ that reminded 
the visitors of a production seen in country theatres and a ‘good laugh 
was had by all (pp. 225, 267). Davis, whose account of the embassy was 
published after the First Opium War, was a harsh critic of the primitive 
nature of Chinese weaponry and the childishness of its soldiers and 
officers. The Chinese commander of Amherst’s boat, for example, was 
fond of a game where an Englishman was invited to blow in his face, 
after which he turned his face away, but then turned around and ‘ran in 
and seized his antagonist by the leg to upset him’ (Davis, 1841, p. 178). 
Davis believed this action indicated the importance of bodily strength 
and dexterity in the Chinese military, but thought it also proved ‘the low 
state of the art of war among them (p. 178).'* Nonetheless, some Chinese 


17 Molihua or ‘Jasmine Flower’. 

18 Davis's (1841) account contained his opinion on the strategic importance of Tianjin for any 
future British engagement: ‘It must be viewed as the first object of attack to any force which should 
make an attempt in the neighbourhood of the capital, and try the strength of Chinese troops in 
that quarter. Its vicinity to the sea, and its vast importance as the depot for grain and salt, render it 
extremely obnoxious to foreign invasion (p. 189). 
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military officers were singled out for acting with great civility. One lent 
John Griffith, the embassy’s chaplain, his horse so that Griffith could ride 
back to the entrance of the junction of the Grand Canal, which he had 
missed (Staunton, 1824, p. 193). 


Even Ellis admired a military parade seen on the beach at Anqing in 
Anhui province. Four hundred and fifty Chinese soldiers, decked out in 
‘full armour, drawn out on the beach with their officers in their stations, 
and their colours, music, tents, &c, duly arranged and displayed’, saluted 
the British boats (Staunton, 1824, p. 317). Davis (1841), however, 
played down the occasion. The soldiers made a ‘good theatrical show’ 
and reminded him more of an opera chorus than ‘men whose trade was 
slaughter’ (p. 225). In his view, the small marine guard accompanying the 
Amherst Embassy could have taken Tianjin with ease (p. 89). This early 
assessment of the primitive state of the Chinese military was reinforced as 
the embassy travelled through China. 


Insulting Chinese behaviour remained a constant source of irritation 
for the British. Morrison, acting on Amherst’s orders, wrote a letter of 
complaint to Guanghui, notable for harbouring a veiled threat: 


This morning—when His Lordship went out of his boat, there 
were native soldiers who several times rudely stood and intercepted 
his path. [Further] as Mr. Ellis passed Chin-tazin’s boat, his 
servants rudely began to laugh. It is seriously apprehended that to 
treat us who are visitors in a foreign country with such rudeness, 
may provoke some unpleasant occurrences, and therefore Your 
Excellency is now [requested] to take some means to prevent so 
unfortunate an affair. (Correspondence During the Embassy to 
China (September 1815 — September 1817), in BL IOR MSS 
EUR F 140/38 (a)) 


Although Morrison was aware that Chinese officials who acted civilly 
towards the British exposed themselves to the ill will of the mandarins, 
concern with external appearances befitting the status of the embassy 
drew complaints when their dignity was thought to be compromised 
(Correspondence During the Embassy to China (September 1815 — 
September 1817), in BL IOR MSS EUR F 140/38 (a)). Chinese officials 
acted most ‘unhandsomely’ when complaints were made about Guanghui 
being assigned a superior boat to Amherst. Morrison informed Amherst 
in a private letter that they ‘deserved any trouble it may occasion them’ 
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(Morrison to Amherst, n.d., in BL MSS EUR 140/38 (a)). He continued 
in a passage that succinctly summarises much of the British frame of mind 
during their journey to Canton: 


There was at first on the part of the Chinese who spoke to 
me a disposition to be rudely familiar and assuming. Having 
withstood the Emperor and the Duke at the door of the Court, 
it would perhaps be wrong to submit to the gross neglect of the 
Legate ... at the extremity of the Empire. (Morrison to Amherst, 
n.d., in BL MSS EUR 140/38 (a)) 


Troubles also arose over incidents involving quarrels between the 
members of the band and some Chinese. Morrison told Amherst, ‘some of 
our people—the band it is supposed—have struck some Chinese, which 
gave occasion to ... ill-natured [complaints] (Morrison to Amherst, n.d., 
in BLIORMSS EUR 140/38 (a)). Accordingly, Amherst imposed a curfew 
on the band and the British servants who were not allowed to leave their 
boats after dark without special permission (Staunton, 1824, p. 251). On 
the whole, however, the lower orders of the embassy acted with ‘a very fair 
character’ and there were only a few instances of drunkenness and quarrels 
among themselves (p. 360). The earliest Chinese complaint about bad 
British behaviour on the journey to Canton occurred as the boats were 
entering the Yangtze River. An investigation revealed, however, that this 
was ‘a boyish piece of fun of Jeffrey Amherst’s in pushing a boy into the 
water (Hayne, n.d., vol. 2, p. 248). 


British respect for Guanghui increased on the sad occasion of the death of 
a British marine who slipped on the deck of Morrison’s boat and drowned. 
Morrison informed Amherst, whose boat was moored some distance away 
down river, that: 


The Chinese, by order of the Legate, afforded every assistance, & 
at my request, during the night, cut a grave-stone the following 
Epitaph: “The Tomb of Millidge, one of the Body-guards of 
the British Embassador; Nov 11. 1816’. This is a translation. 
The words were in Chinese. (Morrison to Amherst, n.d., in 


BL IOR MSS EUR F 140/38 (a))” 


19 Morrison also informed Amherst that a death certificate had been issued in order for it to be 
registered with the Qing court and the viceroy at Canton. It read, ‘On the 11th Nov 1816, one of 
the British Embassador’s Body-guard named Millidge, aged 31 years, in passing from the head to the 
stern of the boat, the plank being rendered slippery by rain, lost his footing; fell into the water & was 
drowned’. Staunton (1824, p. 320) incorrectly referred to the marine as ‘Millage’. 
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Guanghui’s response at this time was praised by Staunton (1824, p. 321) 
and described as ‘very civil’ and expressing ‘great concern’. 


Apart from observing the Chinese people in the towns and villages they 
visited, the British took the opportunity of mapping their route through 
the Yangtze River. Amherst informed Canning that because this was 
country ‘hithertoo unexplored’ by any Englishman: 


I was anxious to preserve the best memorial of it which our very 
limited means would allow: and this has been effected by the 
industry and accuracy of Mr. Charles Abbot, the eldest son of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons ... who accompanied me 
on my landing in China. He had prepared as detailed a map & 
memoir of the country as could be accomplished without the aid 
of some of the most essential instruments, and with occasionally, 
but little time for observation. (Amherst to Canning, written 
aboard the Caesar at sea, 21 April 1817, in BL IOR G/12/198 
(Reel 2) F 256-257) 


The Arrival of the Alceste at the 
Pearl River 


The HMS Alceste arrived at Lingding Island, outside of Macao, on 
2 November after a journey of almost three months exploring the Gulf of 
Bei Zhili, the eastern coast of Korea and the Ryukyu Islands.” Captain 
Maxwell, following the precedent of the HMS Lion at the time of the 
Macartney Embassy, was under orders from the Admiralty to proceed 
to Whampoa to refit in preparation for Amherst’s arrival. Dispatches 
were received on board announcing the failure of the Amherst Embassy, 
followed soon after by an edict sent by the viceroy of Canton prohibiting 
the Alceste from entering the Pearl River to meet Amherst. Amherst, it 
seems, was expected to find his own way to the British ships anchored 
outside the Pearl River, travelling by a back passage ‘without suffering to 
call, much less to stop, at Canton’ (Barrow, 1817a, p. 479). 


20 Restrictions of space prohibit discussion of the Ryukyu Islands in this study. For the account 
of these, see M’Leod (1818/1820) and Hall (1840/1865). 
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Maxwell received conflicting orders from the Canton Government. It was 
initially confirmed that a passport and pilot would be assigned to the 
Alceste, permitting the ship to proceed to Whampoa, but this order was 
countermanded three days later by a senior mandarin sent by the viceroy. 
Maxwell told the mandarin that an imperial edict had specified that the 
Amherst Embassy be treated with the same respect as that accorded to 
Macartney, and that consequently he was allowed to go to Whampoa. 
The mandarin offered no response. Maxwell remained calm in the face 
of the mandarin’s ‘rudeness’ but responded in a tone and manner that, 
according to Basil Hall (1840/1865), ‘made the Mandarin’s button wag 
on top of his bonnet’ (p. 69). On being asked by the mandarin if the 
Alceste was carrying any cargo that would have required the ship being 
registered as a trading vessel, Maxwell replied: 


Cargo, did you say!—Powder and shot, sir, are the cargo of 
a British man-of-war! Did you see his Majesty’s pendant flying 
at the mast-head? If you did not, I desire you will take a good 
look at it on your way to Canton, where you may tell the Viceroy 
you have seen a flag that has never been dishonoured—and please 
God, while it waves over my head it never shall. (as quoted in Hall, 


1840/1865, p. 69) 


Several days passed with no resolution of the stand-off. Maxwell gave 
orders on 12 November for the Alceste to approach the mouth of the 
entrance to the Pearl River where she was surrounded by 17 Chinese war 
junks and the shore batteries were seen making full preparations to repel 
the ship. The junks ‘beat their gongs, fired guns, and threw up sky-rockets, 
to give the alarm’, but no damage ensued (M’Leod, 1818/1820, p. 104). 
Maxwell, deciding to take matters into his own hands, loaded one of the 
quarterdeck guns and personally fired it at the Annanhoy fort, destroying 
an outside wall and invoking from the crew of the Alceste ‘three roaring 
cheers’ (p. 104).*! The result, according to Hall (1840/1865, p. 71), was 
‘instantaneous and most ludicrous’. Maxwell told him that the Chinese 
‘fell flat on their faces ... like Persians at sunrise’. 


21 M'Leod (1818/1820) added that this was a deliberate action taken by Maxwell who was 
aware that, in the event of the Chinese ‘demanding who fired, instead of those who ordered, or of 
seizing upon any innocent person, he might fully place himself in the situation of being individually 
responsible for all consequences’. Staunton (1822, p. 313) added later that by this act Maxwell placed 
the whole weight of responsibility on himself. 
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Figure 11: The engagement in 1816 of the HMS Alceste under Captain 
Sir Murray Maxwell with the Chinese fortresses on the Bocca Tigris, 
both of which he immediately silenced. 

Note: Drawn by John M’Leod, surgeon on board the Alceste. Engraved by Dubourg and 
published and sold in 1818 by Edward Orme, Bond Street, London. 


Source: Image from Wattis Fine Art, Hong Kong, and now in the author's collection. 


The breeze sprung up soon after, and the Alceste sailed through the 
Bogue on its way to Whampoa. Captain Maxwell later received an 
official explanation that the junks did not fire at the Alceste in anger but 
were merely saluting the ship. The British read this as a flagrant lie but 
were afterwards gratified to learn that Maxwell’s actions had resulted 
in ‘a remarkable improvement in the condition of foreign residents’ at 
Canton (Hall, 1840/1865, p. 75). The Indiaman General Hewitt, which 
had been involved in a serious altercation with the Canton authorities 
and prevented from loading teas for her return voyage to England on the 
grounds that she was a tribute ship, was now allowed to take on cargo.” 
The Alceste, anchored at Whampoa, also began taking on provisions and 
making preparations for Amherst’s return expected in late December. 


22 The General Hewitt had arrived at Lingding Island on 12 September 1816 but was refused 
permission to travel up-river to Whampoa to load tea. The Hong merchants refused to deliver the 
Select Committee's letter to the viceroy and the suggestion that Captain Campbell would go in person 
to deliver the letter was received with much alarm as he had not been granted permission to travel 
to Canton. Following the committee’s suggestion that tea would be loaded at Lingding, the General 
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Amherst’s Return to Canton 
and Reception 


The local people grew ruder and the crowds became less interested in 
the British as the embassy procession approached Canton. Progress was 
slow and difficult through the rapids and shallow streams as the trackers 
struggled to keep the boats under control. The picturesque countryside 
was conducive for walking and Staunton (1824) was amused to see 
‘pinnacles of hills dotted with parties of Englishmen’ from the embassy 
(p. 395). The mountains separating the British from Canton were seen on 
the morning of 16 December and, three days later, preparations involving 
3,000 men were made to cart the baggage over the mountain pass. 
Amherst was transported in a ‘glazed palanquin’ carried by 12 soldiers 
and the commissioners travelled in palanquins borne by six soldiers. The 
servants, guards and band members were each carried in small open chairs 
by two bearers (p. 439). Nights were spent at rest houses where graffiti 
on the walls revealed the names of the Dutch embassy of 1795 and some 
of the Amherst party added their signatures (p. 445). Five days out from 
Canton, the flags on the British boats were changed to ‘tribute flags’ (Ellis, 
1817, p. 399). Lines of handsome soldiers were drawn up as the British 
passed and Amherst was moved to a superior boat, while Guanghui was 
thought to be increasingly cordial and civil in his manner. A small white 
cottage, passed on 30 December, reminded Ellis of England ‘to which 
indeed all our thoughts begin now to turn’ (p. 404). 


Some British Conclusions on China 


While many of Barrows (1804) earlier assessments of China were 
confirmed by the members of the Amherst Embassy, especially that the 
Chinese were a ‘frowzy people’, some new judgements were made at this 
time. Ellis (1817) commented on Chinese affection for their children and 
thought that ‘their civil institutions’ enforced the ‘reciprocity of good 


Hewitt was surrounded by Chinese war junks. An impasse lasted for several weeks. The ship eventually 
reached Whampoa on 23 October after a series of visits by some mandarins and the committee’s 
letters not being received by the Hoppo resulted in the committee sending a naval officer to force his 
way into Canton to deliver a letter to the viceroy. A compradore from the British Factory was arrested 
for having been complicit in the officer’s visit. The stand-off continued into November and was not 
resolved until the compradore was released and Captain Maxwell had forced his way up the river 


(Morse, 1926/1966, vol. 3, pp. 265-269). 
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conduct’ (p. 204). Evidence of Chinese familial love was illustrated by 
Chang-wei’s 18-year-old son having to return home to live with his mother 
‘as she could not endure being separated from him’. This, Ellis thought, 
showed that Chinese ‘ladies’, as distinct from women of the lower classes, 
had ‘their full share of influence in Chinese families’ (p. 204). 


The reports of the Amherst Embassy confirmed Macartney’s earlier views 
on the clear distinction between the Manchu or ‘Tartar’ and the Han 
Chinese. Macartney wrote that China consisted of: 


Two distinct nations ... the Chinese and the Tartars, whose 
characters essentially differ (notwithstanding their external 
appearance be nearly the same) and whose minds must naturally 
be differently bent by the circumstances which respectively govern 
them. They are both subject to the most absolute authority that 
can be vested in a prince, but with this distinction, that to the 
Chinese it is a foreign tyranny; to the Tartars a domestic despotism. 
(Cranmer-Byng, 1962, pp. 221-222) 


Macartney thought that China's failure to progress higher on the scale 
of civilisation was due to the impact of the Manchu conquerors who 
had held China back while their European contemporaries were ‘every 
day rising in arts and sciences’ (pp. 221-222). In Davis's (1841) view, 
the “Tartars’ were too proud to learn from foreigners, in contrast to the 
progressive and inquisitive British who never missed an opportunity to 
study them (p. 109). ‘Knowledge’, for the British, was ‘power’, reflecting 
the value they placed on intelligence at a time of an expanding maritime- 
based empire that was global in nature. Davis further noted the coarse 
manners of the ‘Tartar military officers, who he thought were also 
‘illiterate’ (p. 203). He added that, “The very inferior consideration of the 
military, as compared with the civil mandarins, is purely Chinese, and 
appears under Tartar despotism, as a singular anomaly’ (p. 203). 


The British did have some positive experiences in their dealings with 
Qing officialdom. Thus, the ‘gentlemanly behaviour’ of an officer from 
Shandong province was found to be ‘extremely pleasing’ (Ellis, 1817, 
p. 264). Specific praise was accorded to the escort who accompanied the 
embassy through Jiangxi province due to his ‘conversation [which] was full 
of expressions of the highest consideration’ of England and with ‘humble 
allusions’ to China (Staunton, 1824, p. 391). Staunton praised the civility 
and attention shown by local officers on the Yangtze River for their efforts 
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in overseeing the British boats (p. 239). Even Davis (1841) approved of 
Chang-wei, the Han Chinese junior legate, who had accompanied the 
embassy since it first arrived off Dagu: 


The ease and good breeding of the better sort of Chinese, when 
they are on friendly terms, is very striking, and by no means 
what might be expected from the rigid nature of their ceremonial 
observances. (p. 191) 


Chang-wei’s ‘real politeness’ and pleasant manner resulting from a daily 
familiarity with the British represented a state of mutual admiration 
between him and the senior members of the embassy. Chang-wei sat 
with the British at dinner, although he did not much ‘relish’ English 
cooking, and expressed his warm admiration of ‘the blunt integrity and 
straight-forwardness of the English character’ (p. 191). Such, however, 
were exceptional relationships. The other Manchu mandarins involved 
with the embassy displayed little or no interest with either Amherst or 
the commissioners. The British saw their arrogance and disinterest as 
indicative of a regime clinging to past glories and grounded in the belief 
that China was the centre of the universe. The presence of highly educated 
Mandarin-speaking Englishmen in the Amherst Embassy, eager to learn 
as much as they could about China, presented a unique opportunity 
for the senior mandarins of the Qing Government to learn more of the 
outside world in general and of Britain in particular. The opportunity, 
however, was not taken up. Instead, Amherst, the British complained, 
was treated by the senior mandarins with the most ‘wilful neglect ... of 
all the common courtesies and rights of hospitality’ due to the envoy 
of a foreign state (Staunton, 1824, p. 408). Staunton, in particular, was 
scathing of the lack of honours accorded to Amherst in contrast to those 
paid to the Chinese conductors of the embassy. He concluded that the 
‘complimentary display’ showed to the embassy was ‘as worthless, as their 
military shew is contemptible’ (p. 409). Amherst was insulted late in the 
journey when the conductors of the embassy were given a three-gun salute 
on passing a military post while he was ignored. Morrison was instructed 
to send a formal note of complaint regarding this ‘piece of inattention 


(p. 425). 


Staunton sought to sum up the attitude of the ordinary Chinese people 
towards the British. Their predominant feeling, Staunton thought, was ‘an 
overpowering curiosity, perfectly inoffensive and good-humoured’, which 
contrasted with the ‘contemptuous and malignant spirit’ displayed to the 
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British by the Cantonese (p. 409). Ellis’s (1817) assessment of China, 
on the other hand, reflected ambiguous British feelings of the country 
resulting, in part, from the failure of the embassy and the nature of its 
reception at Yuanmingyuan. He concluded: 


However absurd the pretensions of the Emperor of China may 
be to universal supremacy, it is impossible to travel through his 
dominions without feeling that he has the finest country within 
an imperial ring-fence in the world. (p. 323) 


Return to Canton 


On New Years Day 1817, seven miles from Canton, the members of 
the Amherst Embassy noted the ambassador’s barge from the Alceste, 
flying the royal standard and bearing Captain Maxwell and Metcalfe, 
approaching them at a rapid rate followed by 21 other boats of the British 
ships anchored at Whampoa (Jeffrey Amherst, n.d., n.p.). Two lines of 
barges belonging to the Lyra and the Indiamen were lying downstream 
waiting to escort Amherst to his lodgings prepared at ‘the temple of 
Ho-nan’ (Haizhuangsi), situated on the banks of the Pearl River opposite 
the British Factory, which had been ‘splendidly fitted up’ in a European 
fashion by the order and expense of the Chinese Government (Staunton, 
1824, p. 479). Hayne (n.d., vol. 3) commented that the Chinese 
‘bishops’ had been ‘cajoled and bribed’ to give up their own apartments 
(p. 115).% “The paraphernalia of idol worship’, Abel (1818) wrote, ‘had 
given place to the commodious furniture of an English home’ (p. 206). 
Jeffrey added that the Chinese had consented ‘to the removal of their 
Josses from the part of the temple which we inhabited and they were 
stowed away in a lumber room (Jeffrey Amherst, n.d., n.p.). Hayne (n.d., 
vol. 3) elaborated that the ‘gods and goddesses were either out of doors or 
shut ... up in cupboards’ that were now replaced by ‘stoves, and British 
furniture’ (p. 115). The temple had been transformed into ‘a palace fit for 
a British Embassador’ (p. 115). Charles Abbot wrote a long letter to his 
father dated 2 January 1817: 


23 Hayne (n.d., vol. 3) added that the gateway or ‘portico’ to the temple was guarded on each side 
by gigantic statues representing Chinese gods, or guardians of the temple. These were painted and 
gilded in the ‘most gawdy colours and with hideous fierce countenances’ (p. 117). 
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Here I am comfortably settled in an arm-chair by the fire-side, in 
a Chinese temple, which has been appropriated to the Embassy 
during their stay here, and been made to look like an English house 
by the kindness of the gentlemen of the British Factory. (The Hon. 
C. Abbot to his father, Lord Colchester, Canton, 2 January 1817, 
in Colchester, 1861, vol. 2, pp. 13) 


Amherst and the embassy dined that evening at the British Factory. 
The function was attended by over 100 people, all of whom were English 
apart from the American Consul. It was a splendid evening with toasts after 
dinner, complimentary speeches and songs (Hayne, n.d., vol. 3, p. 117). 
‘Every heart was glad’ and the Englishmen ‘experienced in the heartiness 
of the reception a pleasing contrast with the pretended hospitality of 
the Chinese’ (Ellis, 1817, p. 407). Amherst took the opportunity to 
scrupulously maintain the appearance of His Majesty’s ambassador and 
informed George Canning later in his official report that it was only now 
that he was able to do so (Amherst to Canning, 21 April 1817, in BLIOR 
G/12/197 (Reel 2) F 358). 


Amherst had a final formal engagement to attend, namely, an imperial 
banquet held for the delivery of the letter from the Jiaqing emperor to 
the Prince Regent. Informed that he was expected to kowtow, he replied 
he would bow on receiving the letter. On 3 January, a letter from the 
mandarins notified the British that the ceremony had been downgraded to 
a reception for the delivery of the letter and that the prostration ceremony 
was dispensed with. 


An unauthorised copy of an imperial edict dated 6 September addressed 
to the viceroy of Canton found its way into British hands the following 
day. Its wording differed from other edicts and blamed the failure of 
the embassy at Yuanmingyuan on the actions of the British ambassador 
and commissioners, specifically, for not observing ‘the laws of politeness 
toward their own sovereign’ who had sent presents at great cost and 
across great distance to indicate his respect and obedience to the emperor. 
A reception for the British was to be held where the viceroy was to instruct 
Amherst of his failure ‘to lift [his] eyes to the face of Heaven and to give 
thanks to the emperor for the benefits received while in China (see Ellis, 
1817, pp. 505-506, Appendix 10). The British found themselves in 
a predicament. Decisive action was required to stop the viceroy from 
making an insulting address, but care also had to be taken not to reveal 
how a copy of the edict had come into their possession (p. 411). 
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The reception was held on 7 January in a large yellow tent constructed 
outside the temple. Preceded by the band and the marine guard, Amherst 
and his party, dressed in their ambassadorial robes and uniforms, made 
a splendid appearance. The emperor's letter, housed in a bamboo tube 
covered with yellow silk, was placed on a small sedan chair carried by 36 
bearers. The viceroy handed the letter to Amherst who received it with 
a profound bow and handed it to his secretary, Henry Hayne. Jeffrey 
noted in his journal, “The viceroy seemed astonished at the little respect 
with which the Imperial letter was handled, but said nothing’ (Jeffrey 
Amherst, n.d., n.p.). Entering a side apartment, Amherst and the viceroy 
held a brief discussion during which the mandarin asserted in a haughty 
tone that the British had benefitted from Chinese trade for about 100 
years (Amherst to Canning, 21 April 1817, in BL IOR G/12/197 (Reel 2) 
F 362). He claimed that Britain could not ‘dispense with the commodities 
of China’, whereupon Amherst replied that these were not indispensable 
and that both Britain and China mutually benefited from the trade, 
which was equal and reciprocal (Amherst to Canning, 21 April 1817, in 
BL IOR G/12/197 (Reel 2) F 363). Both men then adjourned to the tent 
for fruits and refreshments. Jeffrey described a ‘most ridiculous scene’ that 
took place as the viceroy and Amherst walked to the tent: 


The Viceroy and ambassador walked together at the head of the 
Party, but the former wishing it to appear that he was of the highest 
rank endeavoured to get a little ahead of my father, but my father 
perceiving his object stepped out also, until our arrival at the tent 
put an end to the race. (Jeffrey Amherst, n.d., n.p.) 


The British read Amherst’s performance in front of the viceroy as a moral 
victory. Abel (1818) described the mandarin as a ‘character of cunning’ 
who endeavoured to adopt an overbearing attitude but who soon ‘grew 
pale, and his eyes sunk under the stern and steady gaze of the English 
Ambassador (p. 210).”4 


Father Lamiot, the only French missionary still at Peking, had sent 
a Latin translation of the emperor's letter (Amherst to Canning, 21 April 
1817, in BL IOR G/12/197 (Reel 2) F 364). Its contents were the same 
as noted in the earlier copy where the encounter at Yuanmingyuan was 
attributed to ‘the pertinacious and successful refusal of the ambassador 


24 Barrow, in his review of Abel’s book in the Quarterly Review in 1819, commented: ‘We did not 
think that Lord Amherst could assume so formidable a look—at all events we are inclined to think 
that the presence of Captain Maxwell and the recollection of the guns of the Alceste ... were not 
without their due share in “blanking the once bold visage” of the viceroy’ (p. 83). 
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and Commissioners to attend the emperor, under the absurd pretext of 
sickness’ (Ellis, 1817, p. 413). It also contained some assertions, referred 
to as ‘falsehoods’ by Abel (1818), that Macartney had kowtowed and 
that Amherst had at first promised to do so, but afterwards refused. 
Abel concluded, “We felt no regret in learning that with a government 
so faithless, the delivery of the letter had terminated the Ambassador's 
official intercourse’ (p. 211). 


Amherst had a busy social calendar at Canton. He paid a visit to Guanghui 
who was ‘cheerful and chatty’ and who sent a communique suggesting that 
some of the British presents might still be accepted by the emperor. The 
British believed that this indicated that ‘the Imperial court is not without 
apprehension of the possible consequences of the abrupt dismissal of the 
Embassy’ (Ellis, 1817, p. 414). A decision was taken to decline all such 
suggestions as conciliating the emperor would add to British humiliation. 
Amherst was also invited to a dinner held in his honour by Chun-qua, 
one of the principal Hong merchants. Ellis hated it. He complained of the 
infernal noise of the ‘sing-song’ and instruments and noted the mandarin 
buttons worn by the Hong merchants were purchased at a high price to 
provide immunity from government punishments (p. 419). Guanghui, in 
contrast, enjoyed a breakfast held at the British Factory where ‘his manner 
and conduct was perfectly unembarrassed, easy, affable, and cheerful: he 
seemed to feel himself among friends, and lost no opportunity of shewing 
attention to those within his reach’ (p. 414). 


Amherst’s Departure from China 


Amherst prepared to leave Canton on 20 January 1817. Guanghui paid 
a call in the morning ‘and seemed quite sorry to leave us’ (Jeffrey Amherst, 
n.d., n.p.). Amherst, accompanied by all the boats of the Company’s ships, 
was given three cheers as he left the pier. Ellis (1817) wrote: 


It was impossible to hear [these] without strong emotions. There 
was an awful manliness in the sound so opposite to the discordant 
salutations and ridiculous ceremonies of the nation we were 


quitting. (p. 421) 


‘The viceroy, who was watching the departure from a distant boat moored 
in the river, sent Amherst his card, but Amherst chose to ignore it. The 
viceroy’s action, the British thought, was not meant as a point of civility 
but, rather, as concern to witness the departure of the embassy. The Alceste, 
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moored at Whampoa, was reached at three o'clock in the afternoon. The 
man-of-war was decorated with her colours and her yards were manned 
(Jeffrey Amherst, n.d., n.p.). Amherst informed George Canning that, 
on boarding the Alceste, ‘I considered my intercourse with the Chinese 
Authorities as at an end’ (Amherst to Canning, 21 April 1817, in BLIOR 
G/12/197 (Reel 2) F 374).” A parting dinner was held in the evening 
for Staunton who was travelling to England separately on the Indiaman 
Scaleby Castle. Three days later, the Alceste arrived at Macao after passing 
the forts whose personnel paid the ‘utmost respect’ with the guard turned 
out and saluting as the ship passed (Amherst to Canning, 21 April 1817, 
in BL IOR G/12/197 (Reel 2) F 374).”° The governor of Macao sent 
his apologies for not receiving Amherst as all appointments had been 
suspended because a state of mourning was declared for the late queen of 
Portugal. Metcalfe suspected that this was deliberately timed to coincide 
with Amherst’s arrival so that the Portuguese ‘may boast to the Chinese’ 
that the British ambassador had received ‘no mark of attention from them’ 
(Metcalfe to Amherst, Macao, 21 January 1817, in BL IOR MSS EUR 
F 140/38 (a)). Amherst was also informed that several Chinese troops 
had entered the settlement and had set up camp opposite the intended 
landing place of the embassy at Macao, ostensibly as a mark of respect. On 
28 January 1817, Amherst left Macao and ‘finally took leave of the Coast 
of China (Amherst to Canning, 21 April 1817, in BL IOR G/12/197 
(Reel 2) F 374). 


Postscript 


The Alceste and Lyra left Macao together, but separated at Manila from 
where the Lyra sailed for India. A little after seven o'clock in the morning 
of 10 February 1817, the Alceste hit a reef in the Gaspar Straits off the 
coast of Sumatra. Jeffrey wrote to his sister: 


The shock which it gave was tremendous; I was walking up & 
down in my father’s Cabin & could hardly keep my legs ... there 
was a large hole in her [the Alceste’s] bottom ... water had already 
filled one store room ... the bumping was dreadful, as whenever 


25 Ambherst’s notes and letters, and subsequent career, reveal that he chose not to pursue any further 
interest in China. 

26 ‘The Asiatic Review (August 1818, p. 192) quoted the Madras Courier for 9 February 1818: 
‘In China all was quiet. The Chinese were busily employed about rebuilding the fort that the Alceste 
bombarded with such effect. They are also building new ones in different parts of the river’. 
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the ship rolled, she struck again against one of the rocks ... all the 
pumping was useless. (Jeffrey Amherst to his sister, 2 March 1817, 
in BLIOR MSS EUR F 140/230) 


The boats were hoisted out and loaded with ‘such provisions as were not 
wet and set off with the members of the embassy to a small uninhabited 
island situated three miles away (Jeffrey Amherst to his sister, 2 March 
1817, in BL IOR MSS EUR F 140/230). Jeffrey wrote that Captain 
Maxwell joined the group the following day, where it was decided: 


That the barge with my father & the gentlemen of the Embassy 
should start at three o'clock for Batavia; each gentleman was 
allowed to take a change of linen ... We did not start till six 
o'clock, & had some difficulty in clearing the rocks. We were 
thirty three persons in the barge, & fifteen in the cutter which 
came with us. We had the good luck the second day to have some 
rain by which we got some water to drink. We arrived on the 
fourth day at Batavia, and the first sight of the [British] ships was 
the most cheering sight we ever saw. (Jeffrey Amherst to his sister, 


2 March 1817, in BL IOR MSS EUR F 140/230)” 


The 200 Englishmen, and the boatswain’s wife, who remained on the 
island were in constant danger of attack by large numbers of Malay pirates 
who had already burnt the wreck of the Alceste and threatened an assault 
on the island. Help reached the besieged group 12 days later with the 
arrival of an Indiamen, Ternate, that scared off the Malays. Maxwell’s 
conduct throughout the calamity was widely praised in England and Ellis 
(1817) commended him for his ‘firmness and commanding character 

. [which ensured] sufficient security for the maintenance of discipline’ 
(p. 452). Maxwell was later called before a court martial for the loss of the 
Alceste but was completely exonerated. 


A Meeting with Napoleon on St Helena 


The members of the embassy set sail for England from Batavia in the 
Indiaman Caesar. Returning via South Africa, the Caesar arrived at 
St Helena on 27 June 1817 where Amherst met Napoleon. Napoleon’s 
views on the fate of the Amherst Embassy are not mentioned in Ellis’s 


27 The island was situated 240 miles (386 kilometres) from Batavia. 
28 Abels plant specimens, collected under the orders of Sir Joseph Banks and destined for Kew, 
were mistakenly discarded at this time for a change of linen for one of the members of the embassy. 
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(1817) account, but are instead recorded in a book written by his 
English surgeon, Barry O’Meara, published in 1822. Napoleon was 
very knowledgeable on the impasse of the kowtow and displayed a most 
pragmatic attitude to the issue. Amherst, he thought, should have bribed 
the mandarins: ‘Ifa million of francs had been given to the first mandarin, 
everything would have been settled’ (as quoted in O’Meara, 1822, vol. 2, 
p. 69).” The embassy, in Napoleon’s view, had not been sent on behalf of 
British national honour; rather, it was ‘as an affair of merchandize’ sent 
on behalf of ‘the tea-merchants in England’ (p. 44). Therefore: 


Advantages might with great honour be purchased. Besides, when 
you send ambassadors to those barbarians, you must humour 
them and comply with their customs. They do not seek you. They 
never have sent ambassadors in return for yours, nor asked you to 


send any. (p. 44) 


Napoleon told Amherst that the consequence for his embassy, in which 
£100,000 pounds had been ‘thrown away’ and ill blood between the British 
and Chinese had resulted, was caused ‘by a ridiculous misunderstanding’ 
(p. 178). Amherst had been informed ‘by bad advisors’ and had proceeded 
to act under the misguided apprehension that an ‘ambassador represented’ 
his sovereign. Napoleon, as a former emperor himself, made it clear that 
he believed Amherst’s rank equated to that of the princes or the ‘grandees’ 
of the court, who, in China, were expected to perform the kowtow before 
the emperor. The emperor, therefore, ‘had a right to require it (p. 176). 
Further, Amherst was chastised on his presumption whereby he attempted 
‘to regulate the etiquette of the palace of Pekin by that of St. James’s’. 
England and Russia, according to Napoleon, should: 


instruct their ambassadors to submit to the £o-tou, upon the sole 
condition that the Chinese ambassador should submit in London 
and Petersburg to such forms of etiquette as are practised by the 
princes and grandees. (p. 178) 


Napoleon did not consider the kowtow a humiliating act, but thought that 
in respecting the customs of another country, ‘you make those of your own 
more sacred’ (p. 178). He had, of course, missed the fundamental point of 
Chinese tributary diplomacy. The kowtow for Napoleon, it appears, was 


29 Gabriel de Magalhaes, in his account of the Dutch embassy sent to China in 1655, acknowledged 
that the Dutch bribed the viceroys of Canton and a number of Chinese officials, especially the Manchu 
president of the Board of Rites, which almost secured Dutch success in their objectives (see Kops, 2002, 
pp. 568-569). 
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just theatre or mere ceremonial, and it meant nothing beyond an act to 
please the emperor. In this respect, the British had more in common with 
the Chinese than they did with Napoleon. Both knew the kowtow was 
an act of profound political significance, changing forever the basis of the 
relationship between the actor and the recipient. They did differ, however, 
in the role of the ambassador. For the Chinese, the role of an ambassador 
was not simply to pay respect or deliver messages, but to portray the 
submission of his sovereign. In any event, the victors over Napoleon 
were in no mood to be lectured. The Literary Gazette commented in its 
November 1817 issue: 


The conversations with the Ex-emperor are rather hacknied, and 
we shall only offer one remark on the dicta ascribed to him, - that 
if he had sent an Embassy to China, he would have taken care to 
dispatch a person who would have observed all the prostrations 
required. We trust the difference between the Prince Regent of 
England and a Corsican adventurer will always be held a sufficient 
answer, at least in this country, for our not being prone to pursue 
exactly the same course; and it may be further added, that what 
would have been a disgrace to a British nobleman, might have 
been unobjectionable in one of the revolutionary dignitaries of 
the new order. 


Staunton had the last word on Napoleon’s views. He wrote to Amherst 
from St Helena after a conversation with the governor, Sir Hudson Lowe, 
on the issue of the kowtow: ‘I shall only say that it will not be the first time 
that England and Bonaparte have differed upon matters of State policy’ 
(Staunton to Amherst, St Helena, n.d., in BL MSS EUR F 140/38 (a)). 
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Aftermath: Britain’s Reaction 
to the Failure of the 
Amherst Embassy 


The Amherst Embassy’s fate was announced to the British public by 
The Times on 10 May 1817. The Company ship Prince Regent, newly 
arrived from India, had met the General Hewitt at St Helena and brought 
the news that “Ihe Embassy has wholly failed, and the presents which 
were to have been the pledge of amity and intercourse have been returned 
so we have not lost all’ (The Times, 10 May 1817). Some of the presents 
had been sold at Canton, but the bulk of them were returning to England 
on board the General Hewitt. Reasons for the embassy’s failure were 
not yet known, but it was hoped that trade at Canton had not been 
affected. The General Hewitts arrival in England was ‘hourly expected’ 
(The Times, 10 May 1817). The Times published an extract of a letter 
written by a junior member of Amherst’s retinue five days later on 15 May 
that described the honourable treatment the embassy received on its 
travels through China to Canton. The English had enjoyed walks in the 
countryside due to ‘a liberty rather taken than a liberty given’ (emphasis 
in original); had travelled over ‘a considerable portion of new ground, or 
more properly speaking water’, and had received a ‘very sulky’ reception 
at Canton where the embassy was not saluted (Zhe Times, 15 May 1817). 
An article published on 26 August 1817 contained some more details 
of the embassy, but a full account was not available until Ellis’s (1817) 
journal appeared in British bookshops in late October. 
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The importance of the Amherst Embassy in shaping British views of 
China in the crucial period leading to the First Opium War (1839- 
1842) is the subject of this chapter. While Staunton informed Morrison 
in a letter dated April 1818 that ‘the whole question of this Embassy 
[in England] is now passing fast into oblivion’, Amherst’s hostile reception 
by the Qing court was important for providing new intelligence on 
Chinese officialdom and contributing to a reassessment of China that 
informed later British policy (see Hampton, 2009, p. 4).' Henceforth, 
British reviewers in popular journals portrayed the Chinese emperor and 
his court as a barbaric Tartar horde and praised Amherst’s firm actions 
in upholding British honour and the status of the British sovereign. 
Although the embassy failed in the short term in achieving its goals, its 
long-term significance remained and is traced here through references to 
it in the period leading to the First Opium War. Ellis’s and Staunton’s 
opinions were canvassed both at the time of debate over the review of 
the Company’s charter in 1833 and also in the House of Commons in 
1840 on the eve of British military intervention in China. The true legacy 
of Amherst’s reception at Yuanmingyuan was to confirm the futility of 
further diplomatic initiatives to achieve British commercial goals in China 
and to promote the expediency of using force, if necessary, to achieve 
these aims. Such sentiments were shared by some American traders at 
Canton and stated bluntly by one trader, Isaac Bull, who commented 
later in 1840, “The English may talk reason with the Chinese until the day 
of judgment, [but] the latter will not give them what they want without 
force’ (as quoted in Miller, 1974, p. 98). 


Amherst arrived back in England on 16 August 1817. Captain Maxwell 
sent a letter expressing ‘the honour, the heartfelt pride, and gratification 
of being ship mates with Your Lordship for eighteen months’ (Maxwell 
to Amherst, Ship Caesar, Isle of Wight, 16 August 1817, in BL IOR 
MSS EUR F 140/39).* The Dowager Amherst wrote, “Welcome! ‘Thrice 
Welcome! To thy native land My Dearest, Dear Lord Amherst, & your 
Dear Boy. How thankful I am’ (Dowager Amherst to Amherst, 20 August 
1817, in BL IOR MSS EUR F 140/39). The Archduke of Austria 
summed up the delight and relief of Amherst’s friends: “The joy I have 
felt in your safe escape outweighed by far that which the most successful 


1 Hampton (2009) referred to the diplomatic space ‘where knowledge of the Other is produced, 
where interest is weighed and gauged’. 

2 Maxwell informed Amherst that his luggage was boarded on wagons and was on its way to his 
house in Grosvenor Street. Customs had mistakenly opened and inspected his bags, but they were due 
to be severely reprimanded by the collector, who had been attending church at the time. 
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result of your Embassy or scientific enquiry would have given me’ (John, 
Archduke of Austria, to Amherst, Vienna, 1 October 1817, in BL IOR 
MSS EUR F 140/39). Lord Morley was the only one of Amherst’s friends 
who expressed doubt over his decision not to kowtow before the emperor, 
but these thoughts were accompanied by qualifications. His ‘uninformed 
feeling’ was that he would have ‘complied with any ceremonial [and] 

.. would have gone in any state of fatigue or in any dress ... into the 
presence of the Emperor’, especially when accompanied by Mandarin 
speakers able to explain the truth of the ambassador's appearance (Lord 
Morley to Amherst, Paris, 21 September 1817, in BL IOR MSS EUR F 
140/31). But if Amherst had evidence of a ‘generally hostile feeling’, then 
he was ‘right to refuse’ (Lord Morley to Amherst, Paris, 21 September 
1817, in BL IOR MSS EUR F 140/31). 


Amherst’s chief grievance was the contrast in his reception with that of 
Macartney’s. Macartney had maintained that there were ‘a considerable 
number of great people at Court who [had] expressed their being much 
pleased with us, and who wished that we had continued here longer’ 
(Cranmer-Byng, 1962, p. 155). Rather than being received in an orderly 
and regular manner where the dignity of the Chinese emperor and the 
King of England had been maintained, Amherst’s reception was marked 
instead by ‘hurry and precipitation (Amherst to Canning, 8 March 1817, 
in BL IOR G/12/197 (Reel 2) F 285). Amherst was offended especially 
with the removal of every mark of splendour and ‘respectable appearance’ 
of his embassy, serving to reduce it to the degrading appearance of one 
of China’s meanest tributary vassals. His uncompromising stance in 
China, on the other hand, was praised in the highest circles of the British 
Government. The governor-general of Bengal, the Earl of Moira, wrote: 


I am perfectly persuaded, and it seems the universal opinion here, 
that Your Lordship has gained more by your firmness than you 
could have done by any compliances with the arrogant proposition 
made to you. I do not speak merely as to the impression of the 
British character so worthily upheld by you. We are all convinced 
that for the Company's trade more advantage will flow from 
the anxiety of the Chinese to repair an affront which they 
apprehend may be seriously resented than could have arisen out 
of any Disposition infused into that Government by conciliatory 
submissions. (Earl of Moira, Calcutta, to Amherst, 13 April 1817, 
in BLIOR MSS EUR F 140/39) 
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Staunton agreed with Lord Moira. He pointed out later in his privately 
printed memoirs in 1856 that, although the Amherst Embassy had been 
‘stigmatised as a failure’: 


It was practically, perhaps, the most successful of any that had ever 
been sent to Pekin by any European power; for it was followed by 
a longer interval of commercial tranquillity, and of freedom from 
annoyance, than had ever been experienced before. (p. 68) 


‘This view was repeated by Davis in his later study The Chinese (1836/1851), 
where he stated that from 1816-1829 there was not a single stoppage 
of British trade at Canton apart from the incident involving the Topaze 
frigate in 1822, in which the Canton authorities made the first advance to 
a resumption of trade (vol. 1, p. 81). 


Staunton’s belief in the value of the moral example left in China by the 
Macartney Embassy applied also to the Amherst Embassy. Amherst’s 
defiant stand and firm assertion of British values and honour in his 
dealings with the mandarins had achieved a more beneficial outcome 
for British interests than would have resulted from a mere ceremonial 
reception, ‘had there been one’, at the Qing court (p. 67). Davis was 
of the same opinion. Barrow, he pointed out, had observed that ‘a tame 
and passive obedience to the degrading demands of this haughty court 
serves only to feed its pride, and ... the absurd notions of its own vast 
importance’ (as quoted in Davis, 1836/1851, vol. 1, p. 77). Amherst’s 
strong stand based on his advice not to kowtow, Staunton argued, had 
a most positive effect on the Cantonese authorities resulting in a peaceful 
period of trade with few interruptions until the late 1820s. It seems 
ironic that the Amherst Embassy was judged by some as achieving a more 
successful outcome for British interests than its predecessor. 


However, the reaction of one of the missionaries at Peking, presumably 
Lamiot, to the reception of the Amherst Embassy at Yuanmingyuan was 
one of concern. Amherst had in his possession an extract of a letter 


which read: 


Here [at Peking] it is much dreaded that the English will demand 
some satisfaction, for in truth, very unjustly have they been treated, 
and with great baseness. This may be attended with important 
consequences for us, and it will be well that we should be prepared 
beforehand. (Extract of a letter from one of the Missionaries at 


Pekin, n.d., in BL IOR MSS EUR F 140/38 (a)) 
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Reactions of the British Media to the 
Amherst Embassy 


In September 1817, the publisher John Murray wrote to Lord Byron 
informing him of his busy schedule: 


I have just come to town for a few days and have my hands quite 
full—I am preparing two accounts of the unfortunate China 
Expedition including one by John M’leod and one by Mr. Ellis 
(Ld Buckinghamshire’s son). (Cochran, 1922, p. 78)? 


Attention to the Amherst Embassy in England coincided with the 
publication of books on the embassy in 1817 and 1818. Further interest is 
not evident again until 1821 when reviews of Morrison’s (1820) account 
of the embassy were published. Staunton’s English translation of the 
Chinese account of a Narrative of the Chinese embassy to the Khan of the 
Tourgouth Tartars in 1717 was also published in that year and reviewers 
made passing reference to the Amherst Embassy. The spotlight on the 
embassy resurfaced again in 1821 during the proceedings of an enquiry 
into trade with the East Indies and China before the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords. 


The published accounts of the embassy, in particular Ellis’s journal 
published in 1817 as intimated previously, confirmed Barrow’s earlier 
views of China. Ellis’s book was the first and acknowledged ‘official’ 
account of the embassy, and his views were significant in consolidating 
the first assessments of China to emerge from the Amherst Embassy. 
The American historian Stuart Creighton Miller (1974) has more recently 
summed up Ellis’s contribution as one revealing: 


The alleged pretentions and arrogance of Chinese officials; Chinese 
propensity for filth, lying, cheating, and cruelty; the primitive 
state of Chinese science and medicine; and the slavish adherence 
to customs—all were present. (p. 52) 


Ellis portrayed China as a stagnant and dull country whose people suffered 
from alack of freedom and progress due mainly to the oppressive rule of the 
usurping Manchus. A letter to the editor of the Asiatic Review in January 
1818, signed with the nom de plume ‘Yen Kwang’, not only repeated 


3 The letter continues that he also had “Two novels left by Miss Austen—the ingenious Author 
of Pride & Prejudice—who I am sorry to say died about six weeks ago’. 
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these judgements but added that Chinese pride and self-sufficiency only 
debased them among other nations due to their ignorance and misguided 
belief that the ‘world is a plain with China in the middle surrounded 
by all other nations, kindreds, and tongues as tributaries’. While the 
experiences of both the Macartney and Amherst embassies had begun to 
‘open the eyes of the world at large’ to China, much remained ‘hidden 
from view. The writer concluded, ‘we plainly see that the inhabitants 
of the celestial empire are neither so great, so wise, or so powerful’ as 
their eulogists have claimed (Yen Kwang to the editor, The Asiatic Review, 
January 1818, vol. 5, p. 4). 


British readers were disappointed, however, that Ellis’s (1817) book 
contained little new information or insight on China. The track from 
Peking to Canton, Barrow complained in his review in the Quarterly Review, 
was as earlier noted, ‘nearly as well known as the road from London to 
Edinburgh’ (1817a, p. 465). Although the Amherst Embassy had deviated 
from Macartney’s route and travelled via Nanjing, ‘the sameness, which is 
characteristic of China, seems everywhere to have occurred in the constant 
repetition of the same kind of objects’ (p. 465). While the members of 
the Amherst Embassy took advantage of their opportunities to explore 
the Chinese countryside, these excursions had failed to produce any new 
knowledge of China. British rambles covered only a narrow range of terrain 
radiating from the boats where social contact was limited to peasant farmers, 
shopkeepers and temple priests. Crowds restricted any serious exploration 
of Chinese cities encountered en route and entry into Peking did not occur. 
Contact with Chinese women and insight into Chinese domestic life 
remained inaccessible. Barrow (1819) reminded his readers: 


We should always remember that we view the Chinese character 
only as drawn by foreigners, who, from the nature of the 
government, have at all times been the objects of suspicion, and 
who hold a very limited intercourse with the natives. (p. 76) 


China’s persistent refusal to communicate with the outside world was 
summed up by the Eclectic Review in 1821: 


We are completely shut out from personal communication with 
[the Chinese], being merely permitted to peep at them from 
Canton or Macao, as through a grate, where our Factory converse 
with them through the medium of a mercantile jargon, intelligible 
only to themselves and the individuals with whom they traffic. 
(vol. xvi, p. 37) 
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The most noteworthy outcome affecting British perceptions of China 
from the accounts of the embassy was a revised assessment of the Qing 
emperor and his ministers. Accounts of the Macartney Embassy had 
portrayed the Qianlong emperor as a venerable old gentleman-statesman 
who was healthy, vigorous, affable and pragmatic, and who had received 
the British with graciousness and politeness. The Qianlong emperor had, 
at least, engaged with the British personally, exemplified famously by his 
brief conversation with the young Staunton, which signified an interest 
in the outside world.‘ The Jiaqing emperor's reputation, on the other 
hand, based on his treatment of Amherst, whereby the ambassador was 
not even received, was judged by British popular journals in the most 
vitriolic of terms. At best, the emperor was ‘a weak and capricious ruler, 
little acquainted with the affairs of government, or the condition of his 
people’ (Barrow, 1819, p. 75).° At worst, he was ‘a man of impetuous 
and capricious disposition, increased by a habit of constant inebriation 
(The Times, 26 August 1817).° An official report on the state of China 
presented to the British Government in 1847 summed up the Jiaqing 
emperor's legacy: “His life and reign is blank, as no just, noble, or generous 
action can be discovered’ (Martin, 1847, p. 285). Modern historiography 
has revealed, on the contrary, that the Jiaqing emperor was pragmatic, 
sober, frugal, energetic and intent on instigating a series of new reforms in 
his reign (see Rowe, 2011; Wang, 2014). He was challenged not only with 
curbing the financial excesses of his father that had left the imperial coffers 
in a depleted state, but also by serious internal insurrections, assassination 
attempts and a serious pirate problem on the southern China coast (Wang, 
2014, p. 128). His treatment of Amherst, however, served to define and 
denigrate the office of the Chinese emperor as a caricature of an oriental 
potentate in the British imagination. The emperors ministers fared no 
better. China’s despotic government was revealed to British readers as one 
characterised by ‘childish vanity’, insolence, meanness and ‘unblushing 
falsehoods’ (Barrow, 1817a, p. 465). Chinese mandarins, according to 
Ellis (1817), were arrogant, pretentious, rude, devious and liars. British 
reviewers were outraged by the Chinese suggestion at Tongzhou that 
Amherst perform the kowtow in private but was free to lie in making 
a false report to the king. Barrow, writing again in the Quarterly Review, 


4 The interest or otherwise of Qing emperors in the ‘outer world’ was noted by Will (2008, p. 125). 
5 Abel (1818) also described the Jiaqing emperor as ‘a timid’ man with a ‘vacillating temper, 
sufficiently proved by his conduct to the British Embassy’ (p. 118). 

6 This comment was subsequently reprinted in the Gentleman’s Magazine (July-December 1817, 
p. 231). 
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wrote that this proposition ‘affords no bad illustration of the notions of 
the Chinese respecting the conduct of men in public situations’ (1817a, 


p. 470). 


Not surprisingly, British reviewers vilified Heshitai in particular who was 
portrayed as arrogant, rude and lacking in any sense of propriety. His 
suggestion to Amherst that he was prepared to ‘be his friend’ at Peking 
if Amherst agreed to kowtow was seen as an attempt to pressure, if not 
blackmail, the British into complying with the ceremony. Significantly, it 
was after this meeting that Amherst made his final decision not to perform 
the kowtow based on Staunton’s advice, as well as his own judgement as 
to the best course of action available to him. Heshitai’s subsequent report 
to the Jiaqing emperor, sent from Tongzhou confirming that the “English 
tribute-bearer is daily practising the ceremony, and manifests the highest 
possible respect and veneration’ (‘Heshitai’s Report from Tongzhou 
to the Emperor’ in Ellis, 1817, p. 509, Appendix 13), exemplified for 
Barrow (1817a) ‘the utter disregard of the Chinese for the truth, from the 
emperor on the throne to the lowest of his minsters’ (p. 472). Heshitai’s 
rude behaviour at Yuanmingyuan of grabbing Amherst’s arm still angered 
the British many years after the event. A review in the Asiatic Journal and 
Monthly Register for British India and Its Dependencies of an account of the 
recent Russian embassy to Peking in 1820-1821 thought it relevant and 
appropriate to refer to the Amherst Embassy where Heshitai’s act of: 


taking his Lordship [Amherst] by the arm in order to conduct 
him to another apartment, was nothing less than a brutal attempt 
to drag him into the presence chamber, where he would most 
probably have been compelled to undergo other humiliations. 
(Review of “Travels of the Russian Mission through Mongolia 
to China, 1820-21’ by George Timkowski, Asiatic Journal and 
Monthly Register for British India and Its Dependencies, 1827, 
p. 826) 


Heshitai’s behaviour, according to Peter Aubers account of China 
published in 1834, represented the ‘most singular specimen of inhospitable 
and unmanly treatment’ befitting the barbarity of a Tartar camp more 
than any ‘which could have been expected even from the most uncivilised 
of crowned. heads’ (p. 263). The Pocket Magazine, which catered for 
a poorer educated clientele, was also scathing of Heshitai’s insult to 
the representative of the British sovereign, describing it as a ‘disgusting 
nonsense; insisting on the superior dignity of his Emperor over our King’ 
(1818, vol. 1, p. 111). Amherst, the magazine concluded, would have been 
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well within his rights to have thrown the insolent “Ho [Heshitai] and Mu 
[Muketenge]’ into the Baihe River (p. 110). The Chinese belief of there 
being ‘only one sun in the firmament, so there was only one sovereign 
in the universe, the Emperor of the Heavenly Empire’ was, in Auber’s 
(1834, p. 261) opinion, absurd. The only interesting part of Ellis’s (1817) 
account, The Times (8—9 October 1817) concluded, was that which: 


describes the Ambassador in some danger of being introduced 
into the presence of the Emperor of China in the same manner as 
an unwilling creditor would be introduced into a sponging-house 
by a couple of bailiffs. 


Conversely, the Edinburgh Review presented a contrarian view of the 
Amherst Embassy’s reception in its review of Elliss (1817) book. 
The Chinese Government’s right to deny entry into their country of 
restless, ambitious and intriguing European visitors ‘who have played 
the game of war and ambition, for near three hundred years, in their 
immediate vicinity’ of India was acknowledged (Edinburgh Review, 1818, 
vol. 29, p. 29). Amherst, described as a nobleman of the ‘most amiable 
character’, had in fact little diplomatic experience and was assisted by 
a man—namely, Staunton—who was ‘considered by the Chinese as a 
dangerous person’. Amherst had been poorly briefed on his mission and 
many in England were ‘prepared for the catastrophe of the Embassy’, 
especially following the fate of the Golovkin Embassy. The kowtow, in the 
Review’s opinion, was no more humiliating than other court ceremony, 
and it was reasonable to expect that an ambassador visiting a foreign court 
should subscribe to local ceremonies and not ‘attempt to prescribe a new 
one (p. 29). 


Although British public interest in the Amherst Embassy subsided after 
the appearance of the first accounts in 1817 and 1818, reference to it 
resurfaced throughout the following 20 years. Two books on China, it 
has been noted, were published in 1821. Reviews of Morrison's (1820) 
memoir of the embassy focused on the ‘senseless state of idolatry and 
superstition in China and the decay of its temples (see e.g. The Eclectic 
Review, 1821, vol. 16, pp. 569-571). The second book, mentioned 
previously, was Staunton’s (1821) translation of Narrative of the Chinese 
embassy to the Khan of the Tourgouth Tartars in 1717. Its publication 
presented Barrow with yet another opportunity to voice his opinion on 
China through a review in the Quarterly Review. The Chinese, Barrow 
(1821) concluded, were a shrewd and ingenious people, excelling in the 
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arts, manufacturing, agriculture, civil polity, literature and morals, and 
were indisputably far superior to other Asiatic peoples (pp. 414-415). But 
their condition suffered from a bad government and a terrible religion: ‘the 
one, we think, renders them selfish and distrustful; the other superstitious 
and hypocritical’ (p. 415). Chinese society had been made ‘cold and 
repulsive’ due to its exclusion of women shut behind family compound 
walls (p. 415). While Barrow thought a ‘closer intimacy with the Chinese 
people ‘might incline us to entertain a somewhat more favourable opinion 
of them’, this opportunity was prevented by government policy that 
was ‘hostile to all international connections and the difficult Chinese 
language prohibiting any communication with foreigners (p. 415). 
A final assessment of the emperor reflected the impact of the Amherst 
Embassy. The Qing emperor, in Barrow’s opinion, was not a despot, but 
was little more ‘than a puppet in the hands of a few great officers’ (p. 415). 
Staunton’s translation revealed further that the true status of a foreign 
mission ‘in Chinese eyes’ was one that was ‘so little desirable’ (p. 420). 


The Legacy of the Amherst Embassy in 
the Period Leading to Free Trade 


In 1821, an enquiry of the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
initiated in part due to the current viceroy stopping trade at Canton, 
sought to investigate avenues for trade concessions in China. Reference 
was made to diplomacy’s failure to secure positive outcomes: 


All the efforts of the Company since the splendid Embassy of Lord 
Macartney from the King of Great Britain, could not procure 
the liberty of a second port; and so things continue to this day. 
Another recent Embassy from the sovereign of this country, 
intended also to procure ameliorations in the trade, was not even 
admitted into the emperor's presence. (Charles Grant as quoted 
in Report [relative to the trade with the East Indies and China] from 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 11 April 1821, p. 165) 


The insolvency of the Hong merchants, through whom the British 
conducted their trade, resulted in a serious dispute at Canton in 1829. 
The viceroy had refused to discuss the issue with the Select Committee, 
which threatened to withdraw the Company ships to Manila as well as 
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sending in the Royal Navy in an attempt to secure a dialogue. The viceroy 
eventually backed down and agreed to new concessions at Canton, 
including the appointment of three new Hong merchants. 


The Select Committee's firm and decisive action in the face of Chinese 
intimidation at this time was a direct legacy of Staunton’s resolute stand 
both at Canton in 1814 and during the Amherst Embassy where British 
submission was thought only to aggravate and promote Chinese demands. 
A further legacy of the Amherst Embassy, and arguably the major one, 
was the British recognition of the value of military force in assisting 
the procurement of British concessions from the Chinese Government. 
Captain Maxwell’s success in silencing the Bocca Tigris forts and forcing 
his way up the Pearl River had broken the serious stalemate over the 
loading of teas on board the General Hewitt in 1816, and had resulted in 
the viceroy ameliorating his hostile stance towards the British by insisting 
that the shots fired at the Alceste were intended as a salute rather than an 
aggressive act. British views on dealing with China arguably changed as 
a result of Maxwell’s action, reflecting the efficiency of enlisting British 
power to achieve national objectives. The former president of the Select 
Committee, Charles Marjoribanks, informed the president of the Board 
of Control, Charles Grant,’ in 1833 that diplomacy had failed in China 


and recommended: 


Commissioners be sent, accompanied by a part of the naval 
squadron in India; for to command the slightest attention or 
respect in China, you must appear with an appropriate force; let 
your requisitions be such as you are justified in making, and be 
prepared to insist upon them if refused. This may be readily done 
by occupying ... one of the numerous islands in the Canton river, 
and, if necessary, seizing the forts which command its entrance. 
They have no force, either military or naval, to oppose to you, that 
is not contemptible. Under such circumstances I feel satisfied your 
demands would be granted in a very brief period. (Marjoribanks, 
1833, p. 53) 


Ellis and Staunton were also called on to give their views on the 
extension of the Company’s charter in 1833. At issue was the question 
of maintaining the Company’s tea monopoly in China in the face of 
growing pressure from British public opinion and manufacturers who 


7 Charles Grant, later Lord Glenelg, was the son of the former chairman of the East India 
Company of the same name. 
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petitioned the government for opening up the China trade to all traders. 
Ellis presented a series of letters on the East India question to members of 
the two Houses of Parliament in 1830 in which he addressed the major 
question: ‘In what manner can the trade with China be carried on with 
most advantage to the English nation?’ (Ellis, 1830, p. 26). His answer 
reflected views consolidated at the time of the Amherst Embassy. The 
Chinese Government, he argued, had ‘peculiar opinions’ regarding any 
contact with foreigners who were considered a danger to national security 
and a threat to Chinese morals and political and domestic harmony. 
China’s great internal trade, observed by him during his travels with 
the embassy, meant they had no need for commerce with other nations 
(p. 29).8 Their trade with Britain was not founded on treaties between 
independent states but was solely in the hands of the Hong merchants 
who, in turn, were responsible for their dues to the Chinese Government. 
Ellis argued that, regardless of any change the British might make to the 
Company monopoly, the Hong merchants would retain their monopoly. 
Private traders, acting in an individual capacity in contrast to the powerful 
Select Committee, would be powerless to bargain with them, and control 
would soon fall into the hands of the more prosperous Hong merchants 
who would manipulate prices and the trade to their own advantage 
(p. 33). Diplomatic representation at Canton, in Ellis’s view, was also 
useless. The presence of an American Consul had made no difference to 
the conduct of American private trade, whereas: 


The power possessed by the Company’s supercargoes of stopping 
the whole British trade ... has been found to be infinitely 
more calculated to prevent fresh exaction, than any diplomatic 
proceeding whatsoever, when addressed to a government so totally 
different, from the rest of the civilised world, in the laws and 
usages regulating international intercourse. (pp. 40—41) 


Staunton held similar views.” He addressed the House of Commons on 
13 June 1833 with a series of recommendations during the debate on the 
renewal of the Company’s charter. The valuable tea trade still contributed 
almost £4 million annually into the British Treasury’s coffers, he reminded 


8 Davis also believed that free trade with China was ‘fraught with great evil’ that would result in the 
rise of tea prices and a degradation in tea quality (see East-India Committee, The Times, 24 February 
1830, p. 3). 

9 Staunton was elected first to the House of Commons as MP for the rotten boroughs of St Michael’s 
in Cornwall and Heytesbury in Wiltshire between 1818 and 1833 (Staunton, 1856, p. 76). He was later 
elected as MP for Portsmouth. For a full examination of Staunton’s career during this time, see Eastberg 


(2009, pp. 206-223). 
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the House, but was governed solely by the arbitrary control of Chinese 
local authorities at Canton and subject to severe and vexatious restrictions 
(Staunton, 1840, Appendix, p. i). Company agents, acting as a powerful 
united group, were able to oppose the arbitrary and oppressive acts of the 
local government, which was not possible by individuals acting alone. 
Such influence was the ‘sole check operating to control and counteract 
the corrupt local administrators of the peculiarly arbitrary and despotic 
government’. Staunton, unlike Ellis, still believed that diplomacy had a 
role to play in gaining trade concessions: 


Notwithstanding the failure of all complimentary embassies to 
the court of Pekin, however otherwise beneficial in raising and 
procuring the due recognition of the national character, [Chinese] 
treaties with Russia prove there are no insurmountable obstacles to 
such an agreement. (p. ii) 


The Charter for the East India Company was renewed in 1833 for 
another 20 years. The old title of governor-general of Bengal was changed 
to governor-general of India and the position of “Chief Superintendent 
of Trade’ in Canton replaced president of the Select Committee." 
Significantly, the China trade was opened to all (Mersey, 1949, p. 53). 
Staunton’s views on how to deal with the Qing Government changed in 
1840, largely in response to the Chinese seizure and destruction of British 
property, consisting of opium valued at £2 million, at Canton (Eastberg, 
2009, p. 221). Staunton asked the following question in an address to 
Parliament on the eve of the First Opium War: ‘Is the contest in which 
we appear to be on the eve of embarking with the Emperor of China, 
a just and necessary war, or an act of cruel and iniquitous aggression?’ 
(Staunton, 1840, p. 5). He still preferred a diplomatic solution for re- 
establishing British trade in China on a satisfactory and secure footing, 
but had reluctantly reached the conclusion: 


that the context in which we are about to engage with China is 
perfectly just ... I rejoice to see that it has received this night the 
tacit approbation, at least, of the House. (p. 7) 


While Staunton abhorred the opium trade and wished to see it abolished, 
he felt the current conflict was not about opium, but rather that the 
Chinese Government had breached international law in seizing British 


10 Lord William Napier was the first appointed to this position, but his credentials were rejected 
by the viceroy of Canton when Napier arrived in 1834 (see Lovell, 2011, p. 6). 
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property and had broken their trust of safely protecting the trade and 
British citizens (Eastberg, 2009, p. 221). Asked how he would have 
responded to Commissioner Lin Zexu’s actions at Canton in confiscating 
British opium, Staunton told Parliament: 


I must beg to tell ... the House what I did do when I was in Pekin 
with Lord Amherst, and under somewhat similar circumstances. 
When threatened in a similar manner by the Commissioner’s 
Imperial Master himself, because I refused to advise my noble 
colleague to perform the Chinese ceremony, I neither trembled 
nor obeyed; and all the world knows that that Embassy was not 
only allowed to return safety [sic], but traversed the whole Chinese 
Empire afterwards with greater convenience and equal honors to 
the preceding Embassy of Lord Macartney. (p. 20) 


Eastberg (2009, p. 223) has argued, convincingly, that Staunton’s views 
on China were largely outdated and overtaken by events by the time of 
the First Opium War. Western perceptions of China had consolidated. 
Pertinently, Miller wrote in the context of some American opinion, which 
is applicable also to British views, that China’s defeat in the Opium War 
was hardly a surprise given earlier reports of its military backwardness. 


He added: 


The Amherst mission and the action of Captain Maxwell in 
Canton provoked one [American] editor in 1818 to declare that 
the country ‘slumbers, like a drowsy and emasculate Mammoth ... 
till invasion, from the East and West shall enter her realms, and 
with fire and sword, purge away the gross and stagnant humors 
that clog her distempered frame’. (American Monthly Magazine 
and Critical Review, 1818, vol. II, p. 443 as quoted in Miller, 
1974, p. 92) 


Western abhorrence of the kowtow had become inextricably linked with 
Chinese identity and cultural imperatives in the Western imagination. 
John Quincy Adams, a former United States president and diplomat, 
wrote at the time of the First Opium War that its cause was not opium 
but the kowtow, blaming: 


The arrogant and insupportable pretensions of China, that she 
would hold commercial intercourse with the rest of mankind, 
not upon terms of equal reciprocity, but upon the insulting and 
degrading form of relations between lord and vassal. (as quoted in 
Blusse, 2008, p. 88) 
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Retrospect: Reflections on 
the Amherst Embassy 


Amherst and his embassy have not been judged kindly by history.' 
The causes and the goals of the embassy have been lost in the scholarly 
debate over Amherst’s failure to appear before the Jiaqing emperor as 
a result of refusing to kowtow. Amherst’s own performance has been 
viewed. as lacklustre, even inept, indecisive and overly cautious, and 
captive to the uncompromising pro-Company views of Staunton.’ 
The embassy has been described as not merely a failure but ‘a fiasco’ 
(Tuck, 2000, p. viii) and compared unfavourably with its predecessor 
the Macartney Embassy, although both failed to achieve their objectives 
(Platt, 2018, pp. 159-177). Both implicitly and explicitly, Amherst has 
been apportioned a substantial part of the blame for the mission’s failure. 


Amherst has been judged unfairly. The embassy did not fail because of 
his leadership or as a result of his final decision not to kowtow. Amherst 
was not a great leader by any measure, but he was a competent one 


1 Douglas Peers wrote in his entry on Amherst in The Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, 
‘Neither historians nor his contemporaries and successors have been kind to Amherst; John Malcolm 
wrote of him that he was being compared to “the person who brought the blue flies into the butcher’s 
shop”. This refers to his later appointment as governor-general of Bengal. The dictionary also referred 
to Amherst admitting to Lord Morley, ‘I would not have you suppose that I deem myself a man of 
sufficient calibre to govern India in difficult times’. In both China and later in India, he faced very 
difficult situations not of his own making and coped admirably under extreme pressure, eventually 
being vindicated for his decisions in India and leadership choices. 

2 Gao (2016) wrote, for example, ‘Amherst had to yield to Staunton’s “experience-based” 
assessment of the situation’ (p. 610). 
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whose style was low key but effective.* He was charming and his strong 
personal qualities of honesty and integrity stood him in good stead 
with his colleagues. He was focused on the major issues and engaged in 
their resolution at all the stages of the embassy. As the record shows, he 
kept up the morale of the party throughout a long and trying voyage 
and a very difficult journey through China, especially in the period 
before and immediately after Yuanmingyuan. He was clearly respected 
as a man and as a leader who was considerate, even tempered, good 
humoured and fair-minded, and who set an example to his men by his 
own behaviour. He was very capable but not intellectually superior, 
wrote competently but without flair, and was considered a decent man. 
Under the most difficult of circumstances, the party never split into 
factions, nor was the leadership group marked by jealousy or rivalry.’ 
Amherst’s leadership style won him loyalty as he was consultative and 
inclusive, balanced in his judgements, hardworking and approachable. 
Despite criticism to the contrary, Amherst was calm under pressure and 
comfortable making decisions, usually having first canvassed the views of 
his colleagues. Ultimately, the record shows he took full responsibility for 
his decisions. Throughout the whole enterprise, Amherst was a very steady 
hand on the tiller. 


Both the Chinese and British thought of themselves as exceptional—each 
being utterly convinced of their own superiority—and found little to 
admire or emulate in the other. A major difference was that the British, 
as an emerging maritime-based empire that was global in nature, were 
keen to learn as much as they could about the Chinese political and 
commercial systems and decision-making in order to better exploit the 


3 Canning wrote of him on his appointment as governor-general of Bengal in 1822, 
‘the appointment ... is not a very strong one; but ... Amherst is at least blameless. He is in good 
political principles; a Government man without implicitness and a courtier without subserviency’ 
(Canning to Huskisson as quoted in Philips, 1940, p. 239, emphasis in original). 

4  Amherst’s friends spoke highly of his character. Lord Sidmouth summed these up in a letter 
dated 31 December 1815: ‘I have no doubt of the success of the Embassy, upon the judgment, temper 
and address of the Person, in whose hands this important entity is fortunately placed’ (in BL IOR 
MSS EUR F 140/35). 

5 Eastberg (2009, p. 217, fn. 560), in her chapter on British debate on China and Lord Napier’s 
appointment as the chief superintendent of British trade to China in 1834, mistakenly ascribed 
Lord Napier’s dislike of Staunton to Amherst. Eastberg wrote, ‘No love was lost between Napier and 
Staunton. According to Priscilla Napier [1995, p. 82], Amherst recorded in his notes from his studies in 
preparation for his mission that Staunton “may be deeply versed in Chinese literature ... but in politics 
his [sic] a Driveller”. A review of Amherst’s notes revealed no mention of Staunton, and a close reading 
of Priscilla Napier (1995, p. 82) showed that these were Lord Napier’s words, not Amherst’s. Further, 
Amherst’s notes were written in 1815, before Staunton’s subsequent political career. 
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trading opportunities that China offered. In contrast, the Qing court, in 
the British view, still saw itself as presiding over the centre of the universe. 
The court was ignorant of foreign nations, especially those of Europe, 
and was not interested in better understanding the British, continuing to 
ascribe to them the role of a traditional vassal who had travelled from afar 
to pay tribute. 


The period following the Macartney Embassy of 1793 saw a substantial 
growth in British knowledge of China. The accounts of earlier embassies 
were augmented by the observations of men like Staunton, Morrison and 
Davis whose scholarship, knowledge of Mandarin and practical experience 
of dealing with the Canton authorities represented a fundamental shift 
from the Macartney Embassy in the depth of British understanding 
about China. 


With the benefit of hindsight, it is not difficult to identify where the 
Amherst Embassy failed; indeed, it is difficult to see how it could have 
been successful in achieving its objectives. From its conception, it was 
hostage to the legacy of the Macartney Embassy. The widely held British 
belief in the positive impact on the Qing court made by the Macartney 
Embassy, which suggested that any future British mission would 
be treated as a special case and not within the narrow confines of the 
tribute system, turned out to be a myth. Rather, it has been seen, the 
Jiaqing emperor was determined to reassert Qing ceremonial protocol 
and insist on proper observances in order to not create an awkward and 
unacceptable precedent. 


Nonetheless, the legacy of the Macartney Embassy had an indirect but 
important impact on the Amherst Embassy’s reading of China. Barrow’s 
book, Travels in China, published in 1804, was especially influential, 
as has been seen, in shaping and influencing the views of China held 
by the senior members of the Amherst Embassy. All of them had read 
Barrow’s book and several carried copies with them to China. Ellis, in 
particular, whose first published account of the embassy was accepted as 
the official record of the embassy, makes no secret of his indebtedness to 
Barrow. Staunton (1824) complained in his private account that Barrow 
and others of the Macartney Embassy had left him with little new to 
report on China: “Ihe comparative success of the former mission, and the 
interest and novelty of first discovery, are wanting on the present occasion’ 


(p. 205). 
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The remedies to the identified deficiencies of the Macartney Embassy, 
such as its lack of British linguists and local expertise on the inner 
workings of the Qing bureaucracy, were ironically to prove especially 
damaging. Although Staunton and Morrison were highly talented men 
and certainly had the required skills and attributes, they were both viewed 
with deep suspicion by the Qing court and the emperor, evidenced by the 
imperial edict received at Canton in January 1815 (Imperial edict, 8 January 
1815).° This was on account of their linguistic skills in Mandarin and, in 
the case of Staunton, his tough stance during the course of several disputes 
with the local authorities at Canton. Morrison was also the subject of 
concern; he had come to the attention of authorities for illegally teaching 
Mandarin at the British Factory, for illegally setting up a Chinese printing 
press at Macao, and for illegally translating and publishing Christian and 
other texts from English into Chinese, all of which were strictly forbidden 
under the Canton trading system. Foreigners, long viewed as a potential 
threat to the fabric of Chinese society and a source of political insecurity, 
were of particular concern during the Jiaqing emperors reign due to 
assassination attempts on the emperor's life, internal rebellions and piracy 
in southern Chinese waters throughout the first decade of the nineteenth 
century. Moreover, because of their Company status, the members of the 
Amherst Embassy were viewed by the imperial court and mandarins as 
mere traders and not worthy of inclusion in a mission sent in the name 
of the British monarch (Morrison, 1820, p. 52). 


Cranmer-Byng (1962) has concluded that the Macartney Embassy was 
doomed to fail ‘from the very beginning’ and ‘never stood the slightest 
chance of success’ (p. 34). This judgement is even more applicable to the 
Amherst Embassy where the burden of the Macartney Embassy precedent 
inevitably doomed it to fail. The Amherst Embassy's fate was effectively 
sealed at the imperial banquet held in Tianjin on 13 August 1817, only 
three days after Amherst arrived in northern China. There the issue of the 
kowtow was raised formally, the Chinese asserting that Macartney had 
performed the ceremony before the Qianlong emperor and that Amherst 
was required to do the same. This claim became impossible to refute when 
the Jiaqing emperor asserted that he had personally witnessed Macartney 
kowtowing to his father in a large yellow yurt in the Garden of the Ten 
Thousand Trees (Wanshuyuan) (Fu, 1966, vol. 1, p. 326).” Ellis (1817), 


6 Reference to Staunton as ‘young and crafty’ and as someone who was likely to ‘make trouble’ is 
made in Chapter 4 of this study. 
7 This reception took place on 14 September 1793. 
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it has been seen, noted on 23 August: “With this imperial assertion before 
us, however false or erroneous, it will be difficult, in the event of a renewed 
discussion, to press the precedent of Macartney (p. 154). Amherst 
subsequently wrote in his report to George Canning that Guanghui and 
Sulenge informed him at the time of the imperial banquet at Tianjin 
that, ‘the late Emperor, tho’ he had accepted Lord Macartney’s European 
homage, had in fact disapproved of it, and that therefore, could not be 
made a precedent on any future occasion’ (Amherst to George Canning, 
12 February 1817, in BL IOR G/12/197 (Reel 2) F 226). Either way, 
Amherst was left with no room to manoeuvre. He either had to kowtow, 
or refuse to kowtow and face the full wrath of the emperor's displeasure. 
He chose the latter after weighing up the options of what would cause the 
least damage to the Crown and British interests. This wedging of Amherst 
on the question of the kowtow in the context of the Macartney precedent 
was a central cause for the failure of his embassy. Ellis (1817) described it 
as ‘the rock upon which the Embassy was wrecked’ (p. 227). 


Gao (2016) has suggested that there was an ‘inner kowtow controversy’ 
among the members of the Amherst Embassy. This characterisation is not 
borne out by a detailed examination of the embassy’s negotiations with 
the Qing court. It needs to be stated that no member of the embassy was 
attracted to the prostration ceremony nor proposed kowtowing for its own 
sake simply to please the Chinese, not least because compliance was not 
reciprocal nor based on any notion of equality. Those who were prepared 
to consider kowtowing only did so reluctantly as an expediency to achieve 
a stated objective for the embassy. All agreed that unless there was a return 
in the form of Chinese concessions then it was not worth considering 
further. The latter view was certainly the position of Amherst who held 
out the possibility of kowtowing until the very end of negotiations. His 
pre-departure instructions had been ambiguous, even contradictory, but 
permitted him to use his ‘own discretion’ if the success of the mission 
warranted it. Amherst had tried to make sense of his instructions, first by 
asserting the Macartney precedent (and offering to enhance it by kneeling 
and bowing three times), and when this approach failed, he kept open 
the possibility of kowtowing up until it became apparent that further 
negotiation was fruitless. He offered, like Macartney, to perform the 
full ceremony if a court official of equal status would kowtow before a 
portrait of the Prince Regent, or, if the emperor would supply a written 
commitment undertaking that any Chinese official appointed to the 
Court of St James's would kowtow before the British monarch. 
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Ellis initially argued that refusal to comply with mere court ceremonial was 
not a sufficient reason to consign the embassy to certain failure, a position 
to which Amherst was prepared to give serious consideration.’ However, 
by the time Amherst made his final decision, Ellis had conceded his earlier 
position and stated that he readily deferred to the weight of Staunton’s 
local knowledge and arguments against kowtowing. Acknowledging this 
stance, Ellis (1817) wrote: 


Whatever may have been my private opinion ... of compliance 
with the Chinese ceremonial, I am not disposed to maintain any 
substantial advantage would have resulted from the mere reception 


of the Embassy. (p. 437) 


It appears that Ellis may have had a personal financial motive for 
advocating compliance with the kowtow. He wrote that while some 
members of ‘our crew’ may have rejoiced in Amherst’s refusal to kowtow: 


[For] my part, as I undertook the voyage to these distant seas more 
for profit than reputation I cannot but regret that I have lost the 
opportunity of bringing my venture to the market. (p. 227) 


Ellis’s admission drew a sharp rebuke from Barrow (1817a), who wrote 
in the Quarterly Review that ‘the value of his opinion [on the kowtow] 
is greatly diminished by a candid, though we think rather indiscreet, 
avowal’ that he had private business interests riding on the outcome of 
the embassy (p. 477). Ellis did not elaborate on the nature of his ‘venture’, 
but it likely involved the importation into China of some form of British 
manufactures or other products.’ Ellis did admit later on occasions 
throughout his subsequent career that he believed complying with court 
protocol might have given the embassy a better chance of success but 
made no attempt to substantiate this claim in any meaningful way (‘Note’ 
attached to Ellis, 1830, pp. 63-64).’? Amherst’s final decision against 
kowtowing came down to the fact that, in the end, he could not satisfy 


8 This, as seen in Chapter 10, was also Napoleon’s view. 

9 Staunton had been involved in an unsuccessful business venture in 1811 importing ‘Salisbury 
flannels’ into Canton, but the Chinese merchants offered only half the cost (Staunton Letters, 9 February 
1811). 

10 Ellis wrote, ‘I have never seen reason to change the opinion ... that no success could attend the 
mission, without complying with the particular usages of the Chinese court’. He qualified his decision 
by emphasising that this view referred to the kowtow ‘in the presence of the Emperor’. 
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himself that it would guarantee obtaining the principle objectives of 
the embassy or would open a dialogue with the emperor or his senior 
ministers on these objectives. 


Tuck’s (2000) account of the embassy, as has been noted, is the most 
comprehensive analysis of the mission, but his conclusions are 
ambiguous. He argued that Amherst was planning to perform the 
kowtow after receiving an assurance from Heshitai that he would be a 
friend and advocate of the British at the Qing court on the condition 
that he performed the ceremony. However, Amherst changed his mind 
after consulting with Staunton, leading to the embassy’s failure and Tuck’s 
assessment that Staunton was to blame for the outcome. Tuck argued 
that, had Amherst agreed to kowtow, an imperial reception or ‘the formal 
encounter, would almost certainly have passed off successfully’ (p. xxxv). 
But he never explained what he meant by ‘successfully’ and proceeded to 
contradict himself in his conclusion when he added: 


However, even if the audience had taken place, it is unlikely, despite 
... Ho’s [Heshitai’s] ambiguous promise to help, that Amherst’s 
negotiating proposals would have received any more sympathetic 
hearing than the requests made by Lord Macartney, which had 
been summarily rejected twenty-two years before. (p. xxxv) 


Staunton immediately understood the nature of Heshitai’s ‘ambiguous 
promises’. He recognised that the mere reception of the embassy before 
the emperor would not have resulted in any subsequent opportunity 
for negotiation of British goals, thereby rendering any such reception as 
meaningless in practical terms. His views were validated on receipt of the 
official Outline of the Ceremonies to be observed by the British ambassador 
where it was proposed that numerous kowtows be performed and that, 
at best, the emperor would be seen only from a distance. 


While Amherst was swayed by Heshitai’s promise, which formed the basis 
of his initial intention to kowtow, Staunton immediately saw through 
the mandarin’s largesse. Staunton’s judgement was based on a number 
of factors. The first arose from his ability to understand Mandarin and 
‘having heard, in the original language’ Heshitai’s ‘utterances’ (Staunton, 
1824, p. 100). Staunton related that Heshitai’s displeasure was never 
far from the surface. Second, Staunton’s views were influenced heavily 
by the series of personal threats made towards him by the Qing court 
and his awareness of the Qing court’s declared suspicion of him. Finally, 
the courts persistent assertion that Macartney had kowtowed in 1793, 
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a proposition strenuously denied by the British, served to confirm to them 
that the Qing court was lying and could not be trusted. Staunton put 
forward his conclusions in a minute dated 18 January 1817 in which he 
declared that Heshitai’s motives of assistance were ‘easily disposed of’: 


They were not voluntary given but elicited by our own remarks. 
They proceeded from a man, who was evidently extremely anxious 
as well as personally interested to gain his point, a point which 
he had previously tried to accomplish by intimidating and gross 
insults without effect—(for instance ... asserting loudly that 
the Emperor was the Sovereign of all Nations, and threatening 
our immediate dismissal if we persevered in refusing to perform 
a ceremony, which the Emperor in that character required from us). 
[Heshitai’s promises] were ... in themselves vague, inconclusive, 
and unworthy of credit, being merely confined to assurance of 
a gracious reception, the ungracious nature of which we already 
could pretty well anticipate from information gained from other 
quarters, and to his promises of personal aid and friendship in the 
subsequent furtherance of our views, promises which it was easy 
to make and still more easy to violate. (Staunton Minute dated 
18 January 1817 in Morse, 1926/1966, vol. 3, p. 303, emphasis 


in original) 


Staunton opposed performing the kowtow for several reasons. The act of 
obeisance was not mere court ceremonial but, rather, an act of the utmost 
significance: an act of homage that, under the tribute system, relegated 
the practitioner to vassal status and his sovereign to an inferior status 
below the Chinese emperor. On this point, he was strongly supported 
subsequently by Morrison." Equally, while performing the kowtow 
might secure an audience with the emperor, it did not guarantee that a 
positive outcome would follow, as Amherst learned after his expulsion.’ 
Once relegated to vassal status, the holding of negotiations would be 
impossible; negotiations implied equal status and the Chinese did not 
negotiate with vassals. 


11 “Those nations of Europe who consider themselves tributary and yielding homage to China, 
should perform the ceremony’ (Morrison, 1820, p. 9). Morrison objected particularly to the lack 
of reciprocity in the ceremony and its ‘interference with the idea of equality’. 

12 See Appendix F for the proposed final court ceremony signifying the conclusion of Amherst’s 
mission, after which he was to leave Peking. 
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In Staunton’s view, a British ambassador’s performance of the kowtow would 
adversely affect not only the hard-won status enjoyed by the Company 
representatives at Canton, but also would have profound implications 
for the future of British standing in China, as well as undermining the 
achievements of the Macartney Embassy 23 years earlier. The effects on 
British relations with China resulting from a ‘submission to intimidation’, 
Staunton felt, would be ‘certain and permanent’ (Staunton Minute dated 
18 January 1817 in Morse, 1926/1966, vol. 3, p. 304, Appendix 5). 
Ultimately, Staunton (1822, p. 150) blamed the ‘precipitate dismissal’ 
of the embassy on the ‘peculiarly untoward character’ of the Jiaqing 
emperor. Amherst’s sound judgement, thought Staunton (1822, p. 71), 
not only maintained British honour and promoted British commercial 
interests, but also ensured that “Our character as the subjects of a free and 
independent state, has remained unsullied and entire’. 


Amherst’s record shows that he consulted with the senior members of 
his suite throughout the mission and formally sought their views both 
on arrival off Dagu and before making a final decision not to kowtow 
at Tongzhou. Some have criticised these consultations as weakness on 
Amherst’s part, but it was clearly good leadership practice because, in the 
end, he was always going to be the one who had the responsibility for 
the final decision. It was only Amherst who had to perform the prostration 
ceremony, and it would be his name that would go down in infamy as the 
first British ambassador to kowtow before the Celestials. As a courtier at 
the Court of St James’s for much of his earlier career, and as the bearer of 
a famous military name in Britain, these must have been considerations 
that weighed heavily on his reaching a final decision, knowing as he did 
that it would almost certainly lead to his expulsion from Peking. 


Those who have sought to blame Staunton’s influence for the decision 
not to kowtow have underestimated Amherst. Although Amherst was 
impressed initially by Ambassador Ismailof’s compromise in which a 
single kowtow before the Kangxi emperor had led to a long stay and some 
concessions, he had come to realise by the time he made his final decision 
at Tongzhou that this option would not be entertained. Moreover, he had 
come to the conclusion that he could not trust his Chinese interlocutors 
and could not be reassured that kowtowing would lead to any positive 
outcomes for the embassy. Staunton’s arguments and the example 
of the Dutch embassy of 1795, which had left empty handed despite 
kowtowing on every occasion when required, were no doubt considered 
and evaluated. Amherst acknowledged the importance of Staunton’s views 
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and opinions and thanked him in a letter five years later (Staunton, 1822, 
p. 68). Accordingly, in the end, Amherst followed the Prince Regent's 
instructions where he was to refer ‘on all occasions to the supercargoes 
for the best information and advice’ and decided on the option that he 
thought would do the least lasting damage to British long-term interests 
both in Canton and Peking (Amherst to Canning, 28 February 1817, in 
BL IOR G/12/197 (Reel 2) F 270). 


Several other factors contributed to the rupture in the relationship 
between the British and Qing court arising out of the Amherst Embassy. 
The actions of a number of the mandarins contributed significantly to 
a breakdown of trust between themselves and the British, and with the 
Jiaqing emperor. Their duplicitous mishandling of the kowtow issue, 
which resulted in stressful and prolonged negotiations and false reports 
informing the emperor that Amherst had rehearsed the ceremony, 
incurred the emperor’s anger when he learned the truth that Amherst 
was not prepared to kowtow. The mandarins’ failure to keep the Jiaqing 
emperor accurately informed of the state of these negotiations as well 
as other matters, specifically the departure of the British ships after 
landing the ambassadorial party at Dagu and the conditions under which 
the embassy was suddenly transported to Yuanmingyuan, resulted in the 
demotion and punishment of several key mandarins. From the above, 
it is obvious that the mandarins were in an invidious position and were 
subject throughout the course of the negotiations to similar, if not greater, 
stresses and pressures to those faced by the British. This is illustrated by 
the succession of ever more senior mandarins consigned to take over the 
negotiations to ensure the recalcitrant British complied with the emperor's 
wishes. The instructions the mandarins had to follow allowed them little 
or no room to manoeuvre. Moreover, they were only too aware that failure 
to deliver acceptable outcomes would incur the emperor’s displeasure, 
thus resulting in severe and humiliating punishments, which proved to 
be the case. The historians Backhouse and Bland (1914) concluded that 
the mandarins: 


therefore lied to the Emperor about the [Amherst] Mission’s 
attitude, and to the Mission about the emperor's, until at last, in 
order to extricate themselves, they were compelled to get rid of the 
foreigners at all costs. (p. 386) 
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This assessment seems a fair summation. Once expelled, the embassy 
was a potent irritant and embarrassment to the Qing court as well as an 
unwelcome financial burden. The choice of the shortest route to Canton 
is evidence of the emperor's eagerness to rid his realm of the unwelcome 
visitors as soon as possible. 


The British were guilty of a series of miscalculations both before and 
during the Amherst Embassy that, in retrospect, can be seen to have 
damaged their prospects of success on a range of issues. 


First, the repeated assertion that the grandeur of the Macartney Embassy 
and deportment of its members had led the Chinese to view the British 
as an exceptional people and a special nation that would henceforth be 
handled outside the tributary system was flawed. This belief derived from 
Macartney’s own reporting, whereby he sought to put the best possible 
gloss on his embassy’s achievements despite its failure to achieve any of 
its goals. This view was kept alive and repeated by Barrow and Staunton 
to protect Macartney’s legacy and their own involvement in the embassy, 
and in Staunton’s case, the need to also guard his father’s legacy. 


Second, Macartney’s success in negotiating an alternative ceremony and 
avoiding the kowtow in front of the Qianlong emperor led to the mistaken 
British assumption that this would also be acceptable to his son. This 
proved to be the final nail in the Amherst Embassy’s coffin. Significantly, 
the further assumption that compromise resulting from negotiation was 
possible at the Qing court was born at the time of the Macartney Embassy 
and led to the erroneous belief that it would be possible for Amherst to 
enter into negotiations with the Qing court on British trade requests. 


Third, after deferring a decision on another embassy to China for at least 
a decade, the decision to dispatch the Amherst Embassy was made in 
relative haste and based almost solely on Barrow’s personal initiative. 
As the private correspondence over many years between Staunton and 
Barrow reveals, the real push behind Barrow’s actions was his private 
objective to help enhance the career and reputation of Staunton with 
another embassy seen as the perfect vehicle. Barrow was deeply indebted 
to Staunton’s father and Lord Macartney, and throughout his early career 
at the Admiralty was always on the lookout for ways to repay the debt by 
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helping the young Staunton.’ Moreover, Barrow had based his arguments 
for another embassy on Staunton’s reports from Canton—information 
that by 1816 was either out of date or no longer relevant. In addition, 
the British deliberately withheld notifying the Chinese of the impending 
embassy in order to limit the prospects of rejection and to present the 
Qing court with a fait accompli. The Chinese Government learned 
on 25 May 1816 of the expected arrival of the embassy, only 45 days 
before Amherst reached Chinese waters off Macao. Its arrival, shrouded 
in secrecy, aroused suspicion and concern for the Cantonese authorities. 
That the immediate pretext for the embassy, namely, the breakdown of 
trade relations in Canton between the Select Committee and the local 
authorities in 1814, had been resolved by the time Amherst arrived in 
China in July 1816 only complicated the issue. 


Fourth, the belief that it was possible to negotiate with the Jiaqing emperor 
or his senior ministers on the attainment of British objectives proved false. 
Those dispatching the embassy knew that formidable obstacles lay in 
Amherst’s path but thought that his personal charm, conciliatory manners 
and high aristocratic rank would facilitate a rapport with the Jiaqing 
emperor, ably assisted by Staunton’s linguistic abilities and in-country 
knowledge. Access to the emperor based on an ability to communicate 
with him reflected Staunton’s early belief that a knowledge of Manchu 
would assist him to converse with the Jiaqing emperor. Unfortunately, a 
diplomatic encounter conducive to negotiation on the basis of equality, 
or any negotiation for that matter, was always most unlikely if not, to the 
Chinese at least, inconceivable. The British received proof of this realisation 
after their expulsion from Yuanmingyuan when a copy of an imperial 
edict came to their attention (Morse, 1926/1966, vol. 3, pp. 295-297, 
Appendix 4). This edict set out the program planned in the event that the 
embassy had been received. It made clear that Amherst would not have 
had any opportunity to engage personally with the emperor during the 
three planned receptions. He was required to perform numerous kowtows; 
most of which were to take place out of the emperor's sight, at the far end 
of the reception hall and behind rows of other princes and mandarins 
(Morse, 1926/1966, vol. 3, pp. 295-297, Appendix 4). Moreover, the 


13 Ina letter dated 30 December 1805, Staunton requested his mother to thank ‘Mr. Barrow’ for 
his long letters and ‘his endeavours to promote my interests’ (Staunton Letters, Canton, 30 December 
1805). 
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emperor was scheduled to leave for Jehol less than two weeks later without 
any invitation extended to Amherst and his party to join him there, unlike 
the invitation offered to Macartney and his immediate retinue in 1793. 


In attempting to establish a more stable trade relationship, the British 
were not offering the Qing court anything that it wanted or needed and, 
therefore, possessed no bargaining power from which to negotiate. From 
the Qing perspective, the ‘Canton trade system’ was working satisfactorily 
and no Chinese entity was seeking closer or expanded trading relations 
with the British. Of specific importance to the political context in which 
the Amherst Embassy was received by the Qing court was the deterioration 
in Anglo—Chinese relations at the time. The Jiaqing emperor regarded 
the British and their motives with a high degree of mistrust as a result 
of their two attempted occupations of Macao in 1802 and 1808, and 
the aggressive British naval actions in intercepting foreign shipping in 
Chinese territorial waters in 1814. Staunton wrote later: 


The Chinese had ... seen our troops more than once landed on 
their shores; and our naval forces had, during successive years, 
hovered about their coasts, with no hostile intention it is true, but 
in a way, which even the most unsuspicious nation might have 
considered in some degree questionable. (1822, p. 238) 


Reflecting the emperor's concern, an imperial edict dated 11 January 1815 
called for a strengthening of Chinese naval defence in the waters around 
Macao and the Pearl River Delta (‘Imperial Edict, New Regulations 
to Control Foreign Merchants in Kwantung’, 11 January 1815, in Fu, 
1966, vol. 1, p. 395). The British occupations of Macao, Wang (2014) 
has argued, resulted in their being ‘regarded as the most troublesome of 
Westerners’ and raised serious alarm about Britain’s imperial ambitions 
and expanding naval power (p. 248). The hardening of Qing attitudes at 
this time, Wang concluded, ‘partly explains the emperor’s rejection of the 
Amherst mission of 1816’ (p. 248). 


Davis, the 20-year-old interpreter in the embassy, destined to be the 
second governor of Hong Kong from 1844 to 1848, attributed the failure 
of the mission to the intrigues of the provincial Canton Government 
that had bribed the mandarins at Peking to prevent ‘our obtaining any 
effectual access to the emperor’ (Davis, 1841, p. 162). Citing their alarm 
at the ‘sudden appearance’ of the embassy only a year after Staunton had 
succeeded in getting his way with the local viceroy, Davis added: 
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There could be no doubt whatever that every exertion had been 
made by that officer, through his connexions at Peking, to frustrate 
the success of the Embassy; and to this must be attributed the 
fruitless results of the mission, fully as much as to the difficulties 
of the ceremony. (p. 123) 


Lamiot had written earlier in October 1807 of the obstacles facing any 
prospective European embassy to the Qing court. Amherst’s pre-departure 
‘Notes’ referred, somewhat prophetically, to Lamiot’s conclusions on the 
role played by the mandarins: 


If the Chinese admitted the injustice of their proceedings 
a necessary consequence would be the punishment in various 
degrees of a considerable number of persons, all of whom are 
therefore united against you and use any means of intrigue, 
deception and bribery to circumvent you. (Amherst’s ‘Notes in 


BL IOR MSS EUR F 140/36) 


The Chinese mandarins, in Davis’s (1841) opinion, were susceptible to 
bribery due to their meagre salaries and the fact that, unlike their British 
equivalents, they did not possess hereditary titles or enjoy substantial 
private incomes (p. 162). He thought that the best way to gain Chinese 
respect was to act in ‘a manner dramatically opposed to themselves’ 


(p. 191). 


Qing distrust of the British also included the Jiaqing emperor’s concerns 
about both Staunton and Morrison in Canton and their subsequent 
inclusion in the Amherst Embassy as the second commissioner and 
senior interpreter, respectively. Moreover, the Qing court considered their 
linguistic abilities as dangerous, allowing them to communicate directly 
with native Chinese in those provinces that had recently experienced 
uprisings against the government.’ Amherst referred to Staunton’s 
knowledge of the language in his official dispatch to George Canning, 
which ‘was brought forward as furnishing the means of holding improper 
communications with traitorously disposed Chinese’ (Amherst to 
Canning, 28 February 1817, in BL IOR G/12/197 (Reel 2) F 266). He 
added that the “Chinese guard round the British quarters was ordered 
to be doubled’ to prevent any ‘traitorous correspondence between the 
Emperor's subjects, and the persons in the Embassy who were familiar 


14 See Wang (2014, pp. 72-73) for the rise of the White Lotus movement in Shandong and Anhui 


province in the late Qianlong period. 
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with the Chinese language’ (Amherst to Canning, 28 February 1817, 
in BL IOR G/12/197 (Reel 2) F 266). These concerns would certainly 
have helped stiffen the resolve to ensure that Amherst complied fully with 
court ritual if he were to be granted an audience with the Jiaqing emperor. 
While the emperor was criticised by Amherst in his reporting, it was in 
fairly low key and measured terms. The real vilification of the emperor 
followed Amherst’s return to England when the British press took up the 
cudgels. 


Throughout their respective embassies, both Macartney and Amherst 
stayed within the boundaries and rules of European Westphalian 
diplomatic practice, even when it was obvious that it was proving totally 
ineffective in securing their official aims. Neither appeared to have an 
alternative plan to fall back on and neither gave any serious thought to the 
use of threats of coercion, although both Macartney and Amherst noted 
privately that British power could assist in the achievement of British 
goals. Macartney wrote: 


If, indeed, the Chinese were provoked to interdict us their 
commerce, or do us any material injury, we certainly have the 
means easy enough of revenging ourselves, for a few frigates could 
in a few weeks destroy all their coast navigation and intercourse 
from the island of Hainan to the Gulf of Pei-chihli. (Cranmer- 
Byng, 1962, p. 211) 


He added: 
The forts of the Bocca Tigris might be demolished by half a dozen 


broadsides, the river would be impassable without our permission, 
and the whole trade of Canton and its correspondencies annihilated 
in a season. The millions of people who subsist by it would be 
almost instantly reduced to hunger and insurrection. (p. 211) 


Amherst stressed in his pre-departure notes that Britain acted as 
a responsible international citizen despite its power. If confronted by 
threats at the Qing court to either stop the British tea trade at Canton or, 
alternatively, to place it into the hands of the Americans, he was prepared 
to remind the court that: 


A proof of our moderation is the restoration of Java and the 
Moluccas, while the conquest and the expulsion by our navy of 
every other European flag from the Eastern seas is proof of our 
power. The consequence of the Chinese breaking with England 
would be our immediate occupation of their valuable islands 
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to the Eastward, particularly Formosa and Lieukieu, and the 
interruption of their Asiatic maritime trade. (Amherst, pencil 
notes on “The objects of the Embassy’ in BL IOR MSS EUR 
F 140/36) 


Nevertheless, Amherst was guided in his actions by Barrow’s advice that 
the diplomatic encounter should be conducted in a spirit of cordiality and 
equality but backed up with firmness, dignity and patience. Ultimately, 
the Amherst Embassy's reception proved the futility of engaging in any 
future diplomatic negotiation with the Qing Government to achieve 
British commercial aims in China. Morrison had expressed a view in early 
1815 that the Chinese Government would never acquiesce to the demands 
of a few foreign merchants until forced to do so by an enemy ‘nearer [to] 
their gates’ (Morrison to Staunton, 10 January 1815, in Morrison, 1839, 
p. 425). Barrow (1819) commented that it was clear that the emperor, or 
‘Supreme Sovereign of the earth’, had little regard for the truth and that he 
wished to decline any further diplomatic intercourse with Britain (p. 86). 
He added that, although trading conditions at Canton had improved 
since the embassy, the Chinese were nevertheless: 


busily engaged in building forts on every accessible part of the 
coast from the Bocca Tigris to the Pei-ho, His Imperial Majesty's 
ministers being under great apprehension that their treatment 
of Lord Amherst may be yet visited upon them by a less pacific 
mission than the last. (p. 86) 


A revised British assessment of China, framed by the failure of the Amherst 
mission, arose from the diplomatic ashes. The publisher John Murray 
wrote to Lord Byron with his view on the reception of the Amherst 
Embassy at Yuanmingyuan: 


I wish I could shew you extracts from the Peking Gazette in which 
the Chinese speak of our Embassy—such contempt—we have got 
near to them by means of Nepaul [sic] and before I die I hope we 
shall have a war with them. (Nicholson, 2007, p. 207)" 


It was clear that the Chinese Government would never voluntarily receive 
an ambassador as a means of redressing British grievances. China and its 
culture had nothing to offer the West apart from tea and a potentially large 
commercial market for British goods based on the fact that ‘the Chinese 
are important because they are numerous’ (Slade, 1830, p. iii). The final 


15 I thank Professor Tim Barrett for bringing this reference to my attention. 
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word on the Anglo—Chinese diplomatic encounter was proclaimed by 
the Jiaqing emperor who informed the Prince Regent in a letter dated 
11 September 1816: 


There will be no occasion hereafter for you to send an ambassador 
from so great a distance, and to give him the trouble of passing 
over mountains and crossing the ocean. If you do but pour out 
the heart in dutiful obedience, it is by no means necessary, at any 
stated time, to come to the celestial presence, ere it be pronounced 
that you turn towards the transforming influences which emanate 
from this empire. (Jiaqing emperor to the Prince Regent in Asiatic 


Journal, 1819, vol. 8, p. 342) 
Amherst told Canning: 


Judging from what has occurred in the instance of the present 
Embassy, and of the Embassy from Russia in 1805, I conceive 
that no foreign Embassador is likely to be admitted into the 
presence of the Emperor Kia-King, unless he agrees to perform, 
to its full extent, the Tartar Ceremony of the Ko-tou. Perhaps the 
present emperor, whose reign has been frequently and very lately 
disturbed by insurrections of his subjects, may less readily dispense 
with outward forms of respect than his Father, whose reign was 
long and victorious, and who, being firm in the possession of real 
power and authority, might attach less consequence to any show 
of external homage. (Amherst to Canning, 21 April 1817, in BL 
IOR G/12/197 (Reel 2) F 377) 


Amherst thought that ‘the precipitate and unwarranted rejection of the 
Embassy from the Palace Gates has left an injury to repair’ (Amherst 
to Canning, 21 April 1817, in BL IOR G/12/197 (Reel 2) F 378). He 
described his reception at the court as one of: 


hurry and confusion, of irregularity and disorder, of insult, 
inhumanity, and almost of personal violence, sufficient to give to 
the court of the emperor Kia-King the manners, character, and 
appearance of the roving-camp of a Tartar Horde. (Amherst to 
Canning, 8 March 1817, in BL IOR G/12/197 (Reel 2) F 285) 


The Chinese were aware that the rules of diplomatic hospitality had 
been violated and were possibly apprehensive of ‘the manner in which 
the transaction will be viewed in Great Britain’ (Amherst to Canning, 
21 April 1817, in BL IOR G/12/197 (Reel 2) F 379). Evidence of this, 
Amherst thought, was found in the ‘honourable treatment of the Embassy 
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on its’ [sic] return’ to Canton, and for the emperor's proposal for a partial 
exchange of presents as ‘a wish for reparation in the only way which the 
pride of the Emperor would allow (Amherst to Canning, 21 April 1817, 


in BL IOR G/12/197 (Reel 2) F 379). He requested that it be made 
known to the Prince Regent and his government, and to the Company: 


whose interests have been committed principally to my care, that 
I have executed my trust with fidelity, and that my want of success 
is not to be attributed to want either of zeal or discretion in the 
performance of my duty, [and] I shall be amply rewarded for 
the vexation and disappointment, for the difficulty and danger, 
without which it has not been my lot to execute this service. 
(Amherst to Canning, 21 April 1817, in BL IOR G/12/197 
(Reel 2) F 380) 


Amherst arrived back in England on 16 August 1817. The final line in his 
diary noted with happiness that he ‘once more [had] the satisfaction of 
setting foot in old England’ (as quoted in Ritchie, 1894, p. 20).'° Having 
signed off his commission in late 1817, Amherst, unlike Staunton and 
Ellis, chose to avoid any public comment on China or Anglo—Chinese 
trade relations. Rather, he retired to his estate, ‘Montreal’, where he 
pursued a busy life commuting between Sevenoaks and London until 
called on to replace Lord Moira as governor-general of Bengal in 1823. 


16 Ritchie’s (1894) book includes several references to Amherst’s handwritten diary at the time of 
his embassy to China. Peyrefitte (1992, pp. 513, 598) also refers to a ‘handwritten journal’ held in 
the private collection of Mr Michael Galvin of Santa Barbara, California. Attempts by the author to 
locate his diary have been unsuccessful. 
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